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ABSTRACT 

This report is the second in a series of biennial, state-by- 
state 50-state report cards. As in the earlier report, state higher education 
systems are evaluated, compared, and graded in five categories of 
performance: preparation, participation, affordability, completion, and 
benefits. All states are given an "incomplete" in the sixth category, 
"learning," because of a lack of relevant information. In assessing 
performance, these report cards include the contributions of public and 
private, two-year and four-year, and nonprofit and for-profit institutions. 
Data are from a variety of sources, including national surveys. Three 
conclusions are drawn from these data. The first is that the largest gains 
are in the area of preparing young Americans to be able to enroll and succeed 
in college. Student preparation for college improved in 30 states. Second is 
the conclusion that, as a whole, comparisons with the prior report card show 
a mixed picture. Overall, the proportion of Americans participating in 
college-level education and training has not increased. A third major finding 
is that higher education opportunity and its benefits remain unevenly 
distributed among states. The report includes these analyses and 
commentaries: (1) "Tuition Is Rising as States Face Budget 

Difficulties" (William Trombley); (2) "Measuring Up 2002 and Institutional 
Leadership" (David W. Breneman) ; (3) "College Presidents and Higher Education 

Policy" (Robert H. Atwell and Jane V. Wellman); (4) "’Measuring Up' and 
Student Learning" (Margaret A. Miller); and (5) "Grading Student Learning: 

You Have To Start Somewhere" (Peter T. Ewell). (Contains 50 state profiles.) 
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FOREWORD 

By James B. Hunt Jr. 



MEASURING UP 2002 IS THE SECOND in this series of biennial, state-by-state, 50-state report cards 
from the National Center for Public Policy and Higher Education. Our goal in issuing these report cards is to 



assist states in improving higher education opportunity and effectiveness. 



Measuring Up 2002 updates Measuring Up 2000. As in the earlier report, state 
higher education systems are evaluated, compared, and graded in five categories of 
performance: preparation, participation, affordability, completion, and benefits. All states are 
given an Incomplete in the sixth category, learning, due to the lack of relevant information 
on which to base the grades. In assessing performance, these report cards include the 
contributions of public and private, two- and four-year, nonprofit and for-profit institutions 



that offer education and training beyond high school in each state. 




As with the earlier report, the grades in Measuring Up 2002 are important because they tell each state 
how it compares with others, and they challenge each state to raise its performance. This new report, however, 
adds a new and critical dimension: each state can now compare its own results with those in the earlier 
edition, Measuring Up 2000. Every state should seek to raise its performance vis-a-vis the rest of the nation 
and to improve its earlier performance — much as a marathon runner strives to win each race while 
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constantly improving his or her personal best time. The public, as well as state and education leaders, can 
now use these report cards for both purposes. 

We know that dramatic changes in the most complex state policy and educational areas seldom occur in 



two years. But two years is often sufficient to reveal whether or not we are moving in the right direction. 



“The largest gains 
since the 2000 report 
are in the first graded 
category, preparing 
young Americans to 
be able to enroll and 
succeed in college.” 



Measuring Up 2002 gives elected officials, educational and civic leaders, and the general public in 
each state much of the information they need to determine the direction of performance. 
Supplemented by state-specific data, this report can, we believe, tell them whether they are making 
headway, are stalled, or are regressing in meeting the educational needs of their residents. 



Three Overall Messages in Measuring Up 2002 

Looking at all 50 states, I draw three conclusions from Measuring Up 2002 about the status of American 
higher education. 

First, and most encouraging, is that the largest gains since the 2000 report are in the first graded category, 
preparing young Americans to be able to enroll and succeed in college, core elements of college opportunity and 
quality. More young Americans — although still not nearly enough — are now taking high school courses that 
prepare them for college. 

■ Massachusetts had the best overall performance in college preparation. 



■ In 30 states, student preparation for college improved. 




■ Seven states — Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, North Carolina, Oregon, Tennessee, and Virginia — 



improved on five preparation indicators: young adults earning a high school diploma or a GED 



diploma by age 24, 8th graders’ proficiency on math, low-income 8th graders’ proficiency on math, 



high school students taking and scoring well on college entrance exams as well as the Advanced 



Placement tests. 

■ West Virginia led the nation in increasing the numbers of high school students taking upper-level 



math and science courses, as well as the number of 8th graders taking algebra. 



“Although 
preparation for 
college has improved, 
the proportion of 
Americans participating 
in college-level 
education and training 
has not.” 



Because many states made progress in preparation, their gains did not always result in higher grades. 
These improvements, however, clearly signal that these states are on the right path. Nonetheless, progress across 
the United States has been slow and there are many state examples of backsliding as well as improvement. Also, 
opportunities to take a challenging high school curriculum that prepares young students for college-level work 
are unevenly distributed among states and within them, even within states that perform best. 

Second, for the nation as a whole, comparisons with the prior report card, Measuring Up 2000, were 
mixed. Although preparation for college has improved, the proportion of Americans participating in college- 
level education and training has not. Some states experienced leveling off or even slippage in college 
participation. Improvements in the completion category were slight, and the addition of a measure of six-year 
b acca laureate degree completion rates did not markedly improve grades. State performance on affordability 

measures improved, but most of the progress made in the period covered by this report card (2000 and prior) 
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may well have been lost in the months immediately preceding the release of Measuring Up 2002, as many 
states have responded to revenue shortfalls with steep tuition increases and insufficient investments in student 
financial aid (see William Trombley’s essay on page 60). 

Third, our major finding confirms that of the earlier report card: Higher education opportunity and 
its benefits remain unevenly distributed among states. The chances of any American to be adequately 
prepared for college, to find affordable college opportunity, and to enroll in and complete a program of 
education or training beyond high school vary enormously from state to state and within states. Far too often, 
the accidents of geography, income and race still trump talent and motivation. 

It is noteworthy that two states — Kentucky and Utah — have improved their performance in all five 
categories since Measuring Up 2000, setting a standard of improvement for the other 48 states. 

Some Progress in Measuring Student Learning 

Measuring Up 2002, as did its 2000 counterpart, gives each state an “Incomplete” in student learning. Few 
would dispute that learning is the most important outcome of higher education, but states lack sufficient 
information about it to make national comparisons similar to those in the other five graded categories. This was 
the case in 2000 and it remains so in 2002. 

We have now, however, started to address this issue. In late 200 1 , and with the support of The Pew Charitable 
Trusts, an invitational National Forum on College-Level Learning was convened to discuss the problems of the 
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“Higher education 
opportunity and its 
benefits remain 
unevenly distributed 
among states.” 




“Incomplete.” The attendees — business leaders, governors and former governors, and higher education 
leaders — agreed on the importance, even urgency, of gathering better information about the knowledge and 
skills of college graduates. They considered both short- and long-term ramifications and strategies, which 
Margaret Miller and Peter Ewell describe in their essays in this report (see page 69 ). The short-term question is 
what can be known by using information that is available or can be produced at the state level. As the National 
Forum recommended, we have begun in Measuring Up 2002 with a single-state prototype. 

As we were seeking to develop a prototype, we needed a state that would volunteer to focus on college-level 
learning. We sought a pioneer that would move beyond the known, conventional proxies — certificates, degrees, 
and credit hours — to the less explored territory of knowledge and skills. As has so often been the case in recent 
years, the State of Kentucky and Governor Paul Patton were willing and able to offer national leadership in a 
key area of higher education reform. Governor Patton had participated actively in the National Forum and 
supported its recommendations. The Kentucky example that is featured in Measuring Up 2002 (see page 79) is 
a first step in the long journey toward a direct focus on the “education capital” that results from education and 
training beyond high school. The focus is necessary, for knowledge and skills are integral to our civic life as well 
as our economic well-being in the competitive, knowledge-based, global marketplace of the 21st century. We will 
add additional states and information about student learning in future report cards. On behalf of the National 
Center, I extend my appreciation to Governor Patton and the State of Kentucky for their leadership. 
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Conclusion 



In Measuring Up 2002, we find significant improvements in preparation for college and very modest 
improvements and declines in the other performance areas. The substantial gains in preparation suggest that 
the school reform movement is beginning to pay off, and they confirm our conviction that educational 
progress is possible when the states and the nation focus attention, investment, and leadership on it. But 
much remains to be done. The schools have been and remain the nation’s highest priority, and their 
improvement is a necessary, although not sufficient, condition for greater college opportunity and 
effectiveness. America’s promise is to offer high-quality education and training beyond high school for all who 
can benefit Measuring Up 2002 shows that this remains a promise unfulfilled — one that requires the 
sustained attention of state policy leaders. 



“America’s promise is 
to offer 
high-quality 
education and 
training beyond high 
school for all who can 
benefit.” 




James B. Hunt Jr. 

Chair, The National Center for Public Policy and Higher Education 
Former Governor of North Carolina 
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INTRODUCTION 

By Patrick M. Callan 



TWO PERSPECTIVES have informed our work at the 
National Center for Public Policy and Higher Education since 
its inception in 1998: 

■ The prospects — economic, civic, and social — of 
individuals, communities, states, and nations depend 
as never before on the availability and effectiveness of 
education and training beyond high school; and 

■ The primary public policy responsibility for American 
education resides with the states. 

These perspectives converge in the Measuring Up series of 
state-by-state, 50-state report cards published by the National 
Center every two years. We have created this series to 
encourage and support state leaders in their efforts to expand 
and improve college-level opportunity and effectiveness — a 
challenge in every state. In Measuring Up 2002, as in 
Measuring Up 2000, indicators and grades are used to 
evaluate and compare the educational condition of each 
state’s population — how well the people of the state are being 
served by education and training after high school. We seek 
the attention of the public and state leaders on issues of 
performance by focusing on statewide educational results 
rather than on particular colleges and universities. And we 
encourage a focus on results, not on effort, reputation, or 
input proxies. 

Americans enroll in — and support — an impressive array 
of some 4,000 public and private colleges and universities for 
many reasons. Not the least of these is the strong relationship 
between higher education opportunity and employment that 
supports a middle-class life. For individuals, education and 
training beyond high school have become a virtual 
prerequisite for full participation in the economic, civic, and 
social benefits of our nation. Moreover, nations, states, and 
communities now require a college-educated populace in order 
to compete in the global economy. These are the realities of 
the knowledge-based global marketplace — realities grounded 
not in the pronouncements of educators or government 
policymakers or researchers, but in labor markets. 
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Recent reports based on the 2000 census offer powerful 
confirmation of the relationship of college education to the 
economic prospects of individuals: 1 

■ T\vo groups of Americans have not 
participated in the economic gains of 
the past 25 years: those with only a high 
school education, whose real incomes 
have remained flat; and those who have 
not completed high school, whose real 
incomes have actually decreased. 

■ The incomes of individuals with some 
college education, associate degrees, 
bachelor’s degrees, and advanced 
degrees have increased both in real 
terms and in comparison with those 
with less education. For example, in 
1975 the annual income of a worker with a bachelor’s 
degree averaged 1.5 times that of a high school 
graduate. By 1999, the advantage had increased to 1.8 
times. 

■ Compounded over a lifetime, these differences in 
educational level represent average lifetime earnings 
of $1.2 million for a high school graduate, $1.5 
million for those with some college education but no 
degree, and $2.1 million for bachelor’s degree holders. 

■ These “premiums” for college education grew during 
the 1990s, while the numbers of Americans who 
attended and completed college were also increasing. 

The demand for higher levels of knowledge and skills 
threatens to outpace supply. Demographic and economic data 
project slow growth of the labor force, as the baby-boomers 
retire and as the demands for college-educated workers grow. 
Labor shortages could be felt as the economy emerges from 
the current recession, and may well persist for two decades. 
Even the most conservative workforce projections predict a 
significant shortage of qualified workers between now and 
2020 in jobs that will require at least some college. 2 



“Willing or not, our 
nation and its states 
are in an international 
economic race 
to develop human 
talent— to raise the 
knowledge and skill 
levels of societies and 
communities.” 
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What, one may ask, does all this talk of labor markets, 
demand and supply, and the world economy have to do with 
the indicators and grades in Measuring Up 2002 ? The answer 
is everything. Willing or not, our nation and its states are in an 
international economic race to develop human talent — to 
raise the knowledge and skill levels of societies and 
communities. In this country at least, winning that race will 
require economic growth and employment that will maintain 
and enhance middle-class lifestyles. In contrast to earlier 



Profile: American 
Higher Education 

Colleges and Universities 

• Four thousand colleges and universities 
offer degree-granting programs. 

• 15% are public 4-year institutions. 

• 26% are public 2-year institutions. 

• 43% are private 4-year institutions. 

• 16% are private 2-year institutions. 

Students 

• Thirteen million students are enrolled 
at the undergraduate level. 

• 42% attend public 2-year colleges 
and universities. 

• 38% attend public 4-year colleges 
and universities, 

• 20% attend private 2- and 4-year 
colleges and universities. 

• Forty percent of undergraduates are 
enrolled part-time. 

• One third of all undergraduates are 
older than 24 years of age; 70% of this 
group are enrolled part-time. 

• One third of all undergraduates are 
non-white; non-white students are 
more likely than white students to be 
enrolled part-time. 

Appropriations for Higher Education 

• State and local governments provide 
about $66 billion annually for higher 
education, an increase of 26% 

(in constant dollars) since 1992. 

Sources: For institutions and students: U. S. Department 
of Education, Digest of Education Statistics 2001 
(Washington, D.C: 2002). For appropriations: Center 
for Higher Education and Finance, Grapevine: A 
National Database of Tax Support for Higher 
Education , State Higher Education Appropriations, 
1992-93 and 2000-01 (Normal, IL Illinois State 
University). 



times, the broad dispersion of 
higher levels of knowledge and 
skills — not just the education of a 
small number or an elite — is 
required by this new knowledge- 
based, global economy. The 
Measuring Up series tracks the 
performance of states in meeting 
this challenge. 

■ Measuring Up 2000 and 
2002 examine higher 
education as it affects the lives 
of most Americans — 
including, but not limited to, 
the handful of students who 
attend an elite college or 
university. Most Americans, 
however, rely on public 
colleges near their homes, 
and many attend part-time. 
The national picture of higher 
education as it serves all 
Americans is reflected in the 
Measuring Up grades; it is 
one of unevenness and even 
mediocrity. 

■ The reputation of American 
higher education as “the best 
in the world” is derived from 
that of a few elite institutions 
and from the research 
contributions of a small 
number of universities. This 
reputation has little to do with 
higher education as most 
Americans experience it 




■ International comparisons confirm that other nations 
have emulated, pursued, and, in some instances, 
surpassed the United States. Despite some 
improvements in the past decade, our country is not 
the world leader in providing college access or in 
college degree attainment 3 Other nations are 
responding more rapidly and more effectively to 

the need to raise the education and skill levels of 
their populations through college-level education 
and training. 

Our policymakers and our colleges and universities are 
confronted with a major shift — and one that will bear greatly 
on our economic and civic vitality in the early decades of the 
21st century. We must reappraise the prevalent de facto 
approach of educational and public policy that guided the 
nation for 50 years after World War II. Roberts T. Jones, 
president of the National Alliance of Business, puts the 
challenge well: 

‘The academy’s long-standing emphasis on identifying 
and promoting the very best students directly conflicts 
with the growing moral and economic imperative to 
maximize the economic achievement of all students. 

Even the most rigorous programs and courses will be 
judged less by the numbers of students they “wed out’ 
and more by their ability to educate the greatest number 
to the highest standards.” 4 

As a nation we recently determined that we could leave no 
child behind educationally. The lesson of the knowledge- 
based, global economy is that establishing — and even 
achieving — this goal is only a first step. A second step is 
needed: Many more adults must be much better educated 
beyond high school. Without this next step, harsh economic 
consequences will befall undereducated individuals, states, and 
communities. The mediocre national results and modest 
improvements reported in Measuring Up 2002 strongly 
suggest that states and the higher education system are 
underperforming in meeting today’s educational, economic, 
and civic needs. 

Three further observations: 

■ State financial support for both public schools and 
colleges grew during the 1990s. Increased 
appropriations for schools were usually closely 
connected to explicit public policy goals, such as 
raising student achievement and teacher quality. In 
contrast, increases for colleges usually lacked such an 
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explicit policy base. This difference might partially 
explain why the greatest improvements shown in 
Measuring Up 2002 are found in the area of 
preparation. 

■ A not-uncommon belief is that the underperfoimance 
of higher education will automatically self-correct if 
preparation improves. This myth is not supported by 
Measuring Up 2002. Improved preparation is clearly 
one of the conditions for higher education 
improvement, but major gains are unlikely without 
sustained, strategic attention to ensuring college 
access, to keeping cost and price affordable, and to 
improving student persistence and completion. 

■ Although this report does not deal with the current 
recession or its impact, the state budgetary travails of 
recent months point to an ongoing dilemma for policy 
makers and higher education leaders: Appropriations 
are “discretionary” in state budgets, and during 
recessions this status often permits disproportionate 
reductions in higher education budgets and steep 
tuition increases. However, college is no longer 
discretionary for Americans who aspire to employment 
that will lead to a middle-class life for themselves or 
for their children. 

Measuring Up 2002, then, presents a portrait of states 
and their colleges and universities in transition between great 
successes in the second half of the 20th century and the 
emerging unfamiliar demands of the 21st 1 believe that two 
aspects of this transition are critical. First, in the recent past, 



education and training beyond high school was just one of 
many routes to the American middle class. Now, for most 
Americans, the alternative routes available to 
earlier generations no longer exist Second, 
earlier policies promoted broad access and 
college opportunity, albeit somewhat poorly 
defined, for many, and excellence for a selected 
few. Now, I believe, policies must recognize that 
there are many dimensions of excellence, and 
that college opportunity must be a vehicle for 
raising the knowledge and skill levels of 
most adults. 

Notes: 

1 Jennifer Cheeseman Day and Eric C. Newburger; Current Population 
Reports, The Big Payoff: Educational Attainment and Synthetic 
Estimates of Work-life Earning p (Washington, D.C.: U. S. Census Bureau, 
July 2002). 

2 Anthony P Camevale, "The Economic and Demographic Roots of 
Education Reform,” in National School Board Journal (NSBA) , October 
2001, p. 4. “Tomorrow's Jobs," reprinted from the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook, 2002-2003 Edition (Washington, D.C.: U. S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, February 2002, Bulletin 2540-1). 

3 Organisation for Economic Co-Operation and Development, Education 
at a Glance: OECD Indicators (Paris, France: 2001 Edition). 

4 Roberts T. Jones, “Facing New Challenges: The Higher Education 
Community Must Take the Lead in Addressing the Dramatic Pace of 
External Change," in National CrossTalk, Vol. 10, No. 3, Summer 2002 
(San Jose, CA: National Center for Public Policy and Higher Education), 

p. 10. 



“We must reappraise 
the prevalent de facto 
approach of 
educational and public 
policy that guided the 
nation for 50 years after 
World War II.” 
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For the past six years, Governor Paul Patton of Kentucky bos initiated 
and implemented a far-reaching state program of reform and strategic 
investment in higher education — the most ambitious in the nation. He is 
currently the chair of the National Governors Association. 

A Message from Governor Paul Patton: 



I AM PLEASED TO JOIN Governor Jim Hunt and the National Center for Public Policy 
and Higher Education in the release of Measuring Up 2002. 

This report card challenges states and their leaders, as it challenges America, to respond to the demands of a 
knowledge-driven, global economy. It challenges higher education leaders to articulate a vision of higher 
education that is more responsive, more efficient, and more relevant to today’s realities and tomorrow’s 
needs. Our workers must now compete with workers the world over. To compete successfully, we must 
advance our mental power. Only higher education can equip our people with the knowledge and skills that 
will make us productive in the new economy. 

In Kentucky, we have accepted these challenges. We recognize the pivotal role that education and training 
beyond high school must play in laying the foundation for economic opportunity, prosperity, and a high 
quality of life in the 21st century. The core of our agenda parallels that of Measuring Up: enhancing college 
preparation for more of our people; enrolling more of our residents in education and training beyond high 
school; encouraging those enrolled to complete their programs; keeping our colleges affordable; and gaining 
the economic and civic benefits that characterize a well-educated state. Our goal is to enhance the knowledge 
and skills of our population, not just increase the number of educational certificates and degrees. It was 
because of this goal that we volunteered enthusiastically to work with the National Center on student 
learning. The initial results are described in this report card. We have far to go and much still to learn, but 
Measuring Up 2002 affirms that Kentucky has set the right couise for more inclusive and effective 
postsecondary education. 

Each stale is unique, of couise, but the agenda of the Measuring Up series is so broadly relevant a template 
that all can work within it. Kentucky is doing so, and so can every state and the nation. Measuring Up 2000 
stimulated and reinforced our drive for improvement in Kentucky, and it is being used for that purpose by 
many governors and legislators throughout America. I welcome the 2002 edition and particularly its 
emphasis on improvements by each state, as well as comparisons among states. I encourage my fellow 
governors, as well as legislators, business leaders, and colleges and universities to use Measuring Up 2002 
as a powerful tool for improvement 

Paul Patton 

Governor, State of Kentucky 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT MEASURING UP 2002 



Who is being graded in this report card, and why? 
Measuring Up 2002 grades states — not individual colleges 
and universities — on their performance in higher education. 
The states are responsible for preparing students for higher 
education through sound K— 12 systems, and they provide 
most of the public financial support — $64 billion in 2001 — 
for colleges and universities. Through their oversight of public 
colleges and universities, state leaders affect the number and 
kinds of education programs in the state. They determine the 
limits of financial support and often influence tuition and fees 
for public colleges and universities. They determine how much 
stale financial aid to make available to students and their 
families, which affects students attending public and private 
colleges and universities. And state economic development 
policies influence the income advantage that residents receive 
from having some college experience or a college degree. 

Why is a stale-by-state report card needed for 
higher education? 

Measuring Up provides state leaders with objective 
information they need to assess and improve higher 
education. After the publication of Measuring Up 2000 two 
years ago, state leaders for the first time could objectively 
assess comparative information on state performance in 
higher education — information that helps identify the 
strengths and weaknesses of higher education in their state. 
Many state leaders have used this information as a starting 
point to gather additional performance information about 
higher education in their state, and to build support for 
improvements in higher education. 

This newest report card on higher education (1) provides 
state leaders with a picture of the strengths and weaknesses of 
higher education in their state in relation to other states, and 
(2) identifies areas of improvement or decline since the last 
report card. 

Who is this report card for? 

Measuring Up was developed for governors, legislators, 
and other state officials charged with responsibility for 
higher education. It is also made available to higher 
education leaders, business leaders, the media, and members 
of the general public who care about the performance of 
hinVw <ri uca tjon. 



What is graded in the report card? 

The report card grades states in six performance categories: 
academic preparation, participation, affordability, completion, 
benefits, and student learning. 

Preparation measures how well a state’s K— 12 schools 
prepare students for college-level education and training. The 
opportunities that residents have to enroll in and benefit from 
higher education depend heavily on the performance of their 
stale’s high schools. 

Participation addresses the opportunities for state residents 
to enroll in higher education. A strong grade in participation 
generally indicates that the state residents have high 
individual expectations for education and that the state 
provides enough spaces and types of educational programs for 
its residents. 

Affordability measures whether students and families can 
afford to pay for higher education, given economic 
circumstances, financial aid, and the types of colleges and 
universities in the state. 

Completion addresses whether students continue through 
their educational programs and earn certificates or degrees in 
a timely manner. Certificates and degrees from one- and two- 
year programs as well as the bachelor’s degree are included. 

Benefits includes the economic and societal benefits that 
the stale receives as the result of having well-educated 
residents. 

Learning is intended to address the level of educational 
capital that states possess as a result of their policies for 
education and training beyond high school. High performance 
in this category would indicate that states are developing talent 
to its fullest. 

Why do all the states receive an Incomplete for their 
performance in student learning? 

Measuring Up 2000 gave all states an Incomplete in student 
learning because there are no common benchmarks for 
student learning that would allow meaningful state-by-stale 
comparisons. This year, Measuring Up 2002 likewise gives all 
states an Incomplete in this area, for the same reason. 

However, recent efforts to develop better measures of college- 
level learning are promising (for more information, please see 
"A Message from Governor Paul Patton,” page 18 , Measuring 
Up and Student Learning,” page 69, and “Grading Student 



WHATS NEW IN MEASURING UP 2002 

There are two elements of state progress provided in Measuring Up 2002: grades and 
“Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 ” (for results, see the National Picture section, 
pages 24-34). 

Grades measure a state’s performance in relation to other states. An improvement in a state’s 
grade shows that the state performed better compared to other states. 

"Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 ” measures a state’s progress in relation to its own 
previous results. This measure compares each state’s results on the indicators in Measuring Up 
2000 to its results in Measuring Up 2002. If a state is described as making “improvement" in a 
performance category, then it made progress on the majority of indicators in that category 

NEW INDICATORS* 

Preparation 
K-12 Course Taking 

12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
K-12 Student Achievement 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam in science 

Completion 

Completion 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 6 years of college entrance 
Benefits 

Economic Benefits 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population with some 
college (including an associate’s degree), but not a bachelor’s degree 

REVISED INDICATORS^ 

Participation 
Working-Age Adults 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education (previous 
definition included 25- to 44-year-olds) 

Affordability 
Reliance On Loans 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year (previous definition included 
all students rather than undergraduate students only) 



graded — either because the data are not available for all the 
states or because the information, though useful, is not based 
on performance outcomes. For instance, the State Profiles 
highlight gaps in state performance in providing opportunities 
for various income and ethnic groups, and they identify 
substantial changes in state performance over the last ten years. 

In addition, the “Improvement since Measuring Up 
2000” information summarized in the National Picture 
section (pages 30-34), shows which states have improved 
their results in each performance category in the data years 
1998 to 2000, and which states have not improved their 
results. This progress, while useful in tracking change within 
each state, is not included in grading. 

Additional information — for instance, the state’s 
population, the size of its economy and its system of higher 
education — that is helpful in providing a context for 
understanding performance is provided on the National 
Center’s Web site at www.highereducation.org. 

What sources of information are used to determine the 
grades? 

All the information in Measuring Up 2002 was collected 
from national, reliable sources, including the U.S. Census and 
the U.S. Department of Education. All data are the most 
current available for state-by-state comparisons (in most cases 
from 2000), are in the public domain, and were collected in 
ways that allow effective comparisons among the states. The 
technical guide (available atwww.highereducation.org) has 
information about sources for each indicator. 



* The weights of indicators within performance categories have been adjusted slightly to 
accommodate these new indicators. 

t For detailed information on changes to these indicators, changes in calculating indicators, and 
other definitional issues, see Technical Guide; Documenting Methodology, Indicators, and Data 
Sources for Measuring Up 2002 at www.highereducation.org. 



Learning,” page 73). The degree to which students’ skills and 
abilities are improved as a result of states’ policies for 
education and training beyond high school is perhaps the 
most important criterion for measuring state performance in 
higher education. The Incomplete in learning highlights a 
gap in our ability to make systematic state-by-state 
comparisons in this area. 

How are states graded? 

States receive grades in each performance category. Each 
performance category is made up of several indicators or 
quantitative measures — a total of 34 in the five categories. 
Grades are calculated based on each state’s performance on 
these indicators, relative to other states (see page 23). 

What information is provided but not graded? 

The State Profiles provide important information that is not 



What do you mean by “higher education”? 

Higher education refers to all education and training beyond 
high school, including all public and private, two- and four- 
yeai; nonprofit and for-profit institutions. 

Why are private institutions included in the report card? 
Measuring Up provides states with an overall picture of their 
performance in higher education. Since private colleges and 
universities play a crucial role in providing opportunity and 
helping students achieve their educational goals, state higher 
education policy should be responsive to the opportunities 
offered by private institutions. Most states provide financial aid 
for students who enroll in either public or private colleges and 
universities; some states provide direct support to their private 
colleges. Measuring Up documents the effects these state 
policies have on opportunity for and achievement in higher 
education in the state. 

Do states receive “credit” for effort or for facing difficult 
economic or educational circumstances? 

No. The grades are based solely on performance. Since we base 
performance on outcome measures, states do not receive credit 
for effort or for facing difficult economic or educational 
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circumstances, only for results. On the National Center’s Web 
site, however "leading indicators’’ are provided in State 
Profiles, including economic projections and societal 
measures, to identify some of the long-term policy challenges 
facing the state. 

Does Measuring Up take into account new state policies 
that have recently been introduced? 

Measuring Up reports on performance and changes in 
performance. New state policies often do not change 
performance immediately. As these policies influence state 
results, changes will be reflected in the indicators and grades. 

Is it possible for a stale to receive a higher grade but to 
make “No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 ”? 

Yes. Since grades measure how states perform relative to other 
s tates a ^’s grade can improve or drop depending upon the 
performance of other states — even if its own results on the 
indicators, or performance measures, remain constant or decline. 



Does the report card grade on a curve? 

No. Grades are calculated by comparing each state to the best- 
"erforming states for each indicator. 




What grading scale is used? 

As shown in “How We Grade States,” the grades are based on 
the familiar 100-point scale: An “A” represents a score of 90 or 
above, and an “F” represents a score below 60 (see page 23). 

Why do we include both five-year and six-year bachelor’s 
degree completion? 

The five-year degree completion indicator refers to first-time, 
full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within five 
years of finishing high school, whereas the six-year indicator 
refers to first-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s 
degree within six years of enrolling in college. The six-year 
measure refers to all students, not just recent high school 
students entering college. 

Does the report card use data unique to a particular state? 
Measuring Up 2002 uses data that are comparable for all 
the states. As a result, some states may find that their own 
internal data present a fuller picture of the state’s strengths 
and weaknesses in higher education. The National Center 
encourages states to add their own data to the report 
card’s categories to create a more detailed picture of 
state performance. 
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What happens if data are missing for a state? 

When information is not available on a particular indicator, 
we assume, for the purposes of grading, that a state is doing 
no better or worse on that particular indicator than it is on the 
other indicators in that performance category. 

However, the report card uses the most recent data 
available. In the event that a state has reported data in 
Measuring Up 2000, but not in Measuring Up 2002, the 
data from Measuring Up 2000 are used since they are the 
most recent data available for state-by-state comparisons. 

Are there some sources that have not updated their data 
since the last report card? 

Yes. For instance, in relation to the preparation category, the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) conducts 
surveys regularly but has not conducted surveys in reading 
and writing proficiency since Measuring Up 2000. Therefore, 
these indicator results remain unchanged. Also, in relation to 
the benefits category, the National Adult Literacy Survey 
(NALS) is now being administered as the National Assessment 
of Adult Literacy (NAAL), but its results are not yet available. 
For these indicators, results from the previous edition of the 
report card are reported in this edition as well. 

To what extent do the grades reflect the wealth or the race 
and ethnicity of the state’s population? 

An independent analysis of Measuring Up 2000 data showed 
that factors like wealth and economic vitality had about a 25% 
influence on grades, and that race and ethnicity had about a 
10% influence. (See A Review of Tests Performed on the Data 
in Measuring Up 2000, by Peter Ewell, available at 
www.highereducation.org.) 

How does the report card account for the migration of 
people across state lines? 

Migration affects two of the performance categories: 
participation and benefits. One of the indicators in the 
participation category accounts for the migration of young 
people, but the other indicator, due to limitations in the 
collection of the data, does not To provide a context for the 
grades in participation, please see net migration for each state 
reported in the State Profiles section of Measuring Up 2002 
on the National Center’s Web site (www.highereducation.org). 
In the benefits category, states receive credit for having an 



educated population since states reap the economic and 
societal rewards whether or not residents received their 
education in that state. With the exception of the benefits 
category, all other graded performance categories recognize 
states for developing rather than importing talent 

Does the report card evaluate graduate education 
and research? 

No. Colleges and universities perform many valuable functions 
besides those measured in Measuring Up 2002, including 
research, graduate and professional education, public service, 
and economic development. Measuring Up focuses on 
education and training through the bachelor’s degree because 
this is an area where all states have major policy 
responsibilities whether or not they have substantial 
commitment to other higher education functions. Systematic 
measures for the evaluation of research and graduate 
education are already available on a national basis. 

How frequently are the report cards published? 

Every two years. The next report cards will be released in 2004 
and 2006 . 

How can I find out more about the report card or about 
my state’s performance? 

Visit the National Center’s Web site at 
www.highereducation.org to: 

• Compare any state with the best-performing states in 
each performance category. 

• Compare states on their grades and indicator results in 
each performance category. 

• Compare states on their improvement since Measuring 

Up 2000. 

• Compare states on contextual information (such as 
demographic indicators and higher education 
appropriations). 

• Identify gaps in state performance for ethnic and 
income groups. 

• Download all or parts of Measuring Up 2002. 

• Link directly to the sources that gathered the data. 

• Obtain technical information for indicators, weights, 
and calculations. 

• Find out more about the National Center for Public 
Policy and Higher Education. 



Measuring Up 2002 

HOW WE GRADE STATES 



State grades (A, B, C, D, or F) in the five performance 
categories are based on that state’s performance relative to 
other states. 

Step 1. Identify indicators 

Indicators, or measures, are selected for each performance 
category — preparation, participation, affordability, 
completion, and benefits. All indicators used in Measuring Up: 

• are important in assessing performance in the category, 

• are collected regularly by reliable, public sources that 
follow accepted practices for data collection, 

• are comparable across the 50 states, and 

• measure performance results. 

Step 2. Weight indicators 

Each indicator is assigned a weight based on its importance to 
the performance category. 



Step 3- Identify top states for each indicator 

State results, or raw scores, on each indicator are converted to 
an “index” scale of 0 to 100, using the top five states as the 
benchmark. This establishes a high, but achievable standard 
of performance. 

Step 4. Identify best state for each category 

State scores for each category are calculated from the state’s 
results on the indicators and the indicators’ weights. These 
category scores are converted to a “category index" scale of 0 
to 100, based on the performance of the top state in the 
category. 

Step 5- Assign grades 

Grades are assigned based on the category index scores, using 
a grading scale common in many high school and college 
classes. 




HOW WE MEASURE IMPROVEMEHT 



“Improvement since Measuring Up 2000” (described as 
“Improvement” or “No Improvement”) measures a state’s 
progress in relation to it’s own previous results. 

1. Compare each state’s results* on the indicators 
in Measuring Up 2000 with its results on the 
indicators in Measuring Up 2002 

Measuring Up 2000 provided results on 30 indicators, or 
measures, of state performance in higher education. 
Measuring Up 2002 provides updated results for each state. 

2. Determine whether the state’s performance on 
earth comparable indicator improved or declined 
since Measuring Up 2000 



3. In each performance category, identify whether 
the majority of each state’s results improved 

With the weights of indicators taken into account, if the 
majority of a state’s results increased, then the state made 
“improvement” in that performance category. ^ If the majority 
of a state’s results did not increase or remained the same, then 
the stale made “no improvement” in that performance category. 

For more information about indicators and 
calculations, see Technical Guide: Documenting 
Methodology, Indicators, and Data Sources at 
www.highereducation.org. 



* The remits, or raw scores, are the numerical values that each state receives on each indicator (To see how results are converted to grades, see “Grading,” page 189.) 

t The "majority” here is a weighted majority. Each indicator is assigned the same wight as in grading (see “Grading,” page 189). The only exceptions are in those 
performance cate gori es where indicators have been added or refined, or where updated state information was not available; in those cases, the weights are 
adjusted proportionately. 
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THE NATIONAL PICTURE: 2002 SNAPSHOT 




NATIONAL HIGHLIGHTS: PREPARATION 

How adequately are students m each state being prepared for 
education or training beyond high school ? 

Most young people in the United States attain a high 
school diploma, but the courses they take and the level of 
mastery they show over core subjects vary widely among 
states. In only a few states do large proportions of students 
take rigorous courses, demonstrate high levels of 
achievement, and graduate from high school. 

High School Completion 

Most states perform well in assuring that young people 
attain a high school diploma or a General Education 
Development (GED) diploma by age 24. But there are 
large gaps in the attainment of different ethnic and 
income groups within states. 

• States range from a high of 95% (Maine) to a low of 
74% (Arizona) on the percentage of their residents 
who earn a high school diploma or a General 
Education Development (GED) diploma by age 24. 

• In 18 states, more than 90% of young people have a high school 
or GED diploma. In 29 states, more than 80% have one 

• In Arizona, 87% of white young adults have a high school or GED 
diploma, compared with 59% for all other races. 

• In Georgia, 98% of young adults from high-income families have 
a high school or GED diploma, compared with 61% of young 
adults from low-income families. 



PREPARATION 

High School Completion 

High School Credential 

K-12 Course Taking 

Math Course Taking 

Science Course Taking 

Algebra in 8th Grade 

Math Course Taking in 12th Grade 

K-12 Student Achievement 

Math Proficiency 

Reading Proficiency 

Science Proficiency 

Writing Proficiency 

Math Proficiency among Low-Income 

College Entrance Exams 

Advanoed Placement Exams 



K-12 Course Taking 

Students who take and do well in rigorous high school courses tend 
to enroll in and graduate from college in greater numbers than other 
students. State performance on these measures indicates that a 
low proportion of all students are taking these kinds of 
challenging courses. 

• The best-performing state in math course taking is North 
Carolina, where 61% of students take at least one upper-level 
math course. In New Mexico, the percentage of students who do 
so is about half that, 31%. 

• In only 13 states do more than half of all high school students 
take an upper-level math course. No states reach this threshold in 
science course taking. 

K-12 Student Achievement 

The demonstrated proficiency of students on national assessments, 
college entrance exams, and Advanced Placement exams varies widely, 
for some of these tests, performance in the best states is four times that 
of the lowest-scoring states. Gaps within states are also high. 

• In Connecticut, 44% of eighth graders score at or above proficient 
on national assessments of writing. In Mississippi, only 1 1% do so. 

• Among all Connecticut eighth graders, the proportion 
demonstrating proficiency on national math assessments is 34%. 
However, the proportion of low-income eighth graders in 
Connecticut doing so is only 7%. 
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NATIONAL HIGHLIGHTS: PARTICIPATION 

Do state residents have sufficient opportunities to enroll in 
education or training beyond high school? 

The opportunity to enroll in higher education varies widely across 
states. Within states, large gaps exist in the rates of enrollment 
of young people by ethnicity, family income, and level of 
parents’ education. 

Young Adults 

In most states, less than half of high school students go on to college 
right after high school. 

• In only five states do more than half of high school freshmen 
complete their diplomas and continue directly on to higher 
education. In most states, between 40 and 50% of high school 
freshmen complete high school and go on to higher education 
immediately. 

• In 10 states, less than 30% of all young adults (ages 18 to 24) are 
enrolled in college. 

• The proportion of high school students who finish high school 
and go on to college in Massachusetts (54%) is almost double the 
proportion who do so in Arizona (28%). 

• 43% of young adults (ages 18 to 24) in Connecticut are enrolled 
in higher education, while only a quarter of those in Arkansas are. 



Enrollment among different groups within states is highly uneven. 

• In Colorado, 30% of white 18- to 24-year-olds are enrolled in 
higher education, compared with 15% for all other races. 

• In South Carolina, 55% of 18- to 24-year-olds 
from high-income families are enrolled in 
higher education, compared with 16% of 18- to 
24-year-olds from low-income families. 

• In Alabama, 52% of 18- to 24-year-olds whose 
parents went to college are enrolled in college- 
level education, compared with 17% of 18- to 24- 
year-olds whose parents did not go to college. 



PARTICIPATION 

Young Adults 

High School to College Rate 
Young Adult Enrollment 
Working-Age Adults 
Working-Age Adult Enrollment 



Working-Age Adults 

The proportion of working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) enrolled 
part-time in education or training beyond high school is very low 
throughout the United States, and there are wide disparities 



among states. 

• In New Mexico, 6% of working-age adults are enrolled part-time 
in college-level education or training programs. In Montana, only 
1.5% are. 
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NATIONAL HIGHLIGHTS: AFFORDABILITY 

How affordable is higher education for students and their families? 

In all states, students and families are required to pay 
a substantial portion of their income to enroll in 
higher education. Few states offer both low-priced 
colleges and significant amounts of financial aid 
targeted to low-income students and families. 

Family Ability to Pay 

A family’s ability to pay for college is determined by the 
share of family income needed to pay for tuition, fees, 
room and board, and other college expenses — minus 
financial aid 

• Students and families in Utah pay a smaller portion of their 
income for college than families in any other state. A 
combination of low tuitions, substantial financial aid, and solid 
family incomes means that Utah residents need to devote an 
average of about 16% of their income to attend public institutions 
and 21% to attend private institutions. 

• The proportion of family income required to pay for higher 
education at public four-year institutions in Vermont is 38% — 
compared with 16% in Utah. 

In many states, tremendous gaps exist among income groups 
concerning their ability to pay for college. 

• Low-income families in Rhode Island must devote 76% of their 
income, after financial aid, to pay for college at two-^ar 



AFFORDABILITY 

Family Ability to Pay 

At Community Colleges 
At Public 4- Year Colleges 
At Private 4- Year Colleges 
Strategies for Affordability 
Need-Based Financial Aid 
Low-Priced Colleges 
Reliance on Loans 
Low Student Debt 



institutions. In contrast, high-income families need to devote 
only 7%. 

• In New York, low- income families would pay 21 1% of their family 
income to attend private four-year institutions. High-income 
families devote just 18% of their income. 

Strategies for Affordability 

Most states make a comparatively low investment in need-based 
financial aid (aid directed to low-income students and their families). 
The average performance of the top five states in providing need-based 
financial aid is four times the average performance for the rest of 
the states. 

• The top-performing state in providing need-based financial aid, 
Illinois, provides more grant aid than the federal government to 
Illinois residents. Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Minnesota also 
provide more need-based grant aid than the federal government 

• Four states (Alaska, Georgia, South Dakota, and Wyoming) 
provide no need-based financial aid to state residents. 

• Only four states (California, Colorado, Illinois, and Virginia) offer 
both low-cost colleges and high levels of need-based aid 

Reliance on Loans 

• In six states, the average loan amount borrowed by 
undergraduate students is less than $3,000 annually. In one state, 
the average amount borrowed is above $4,000 per year 

Note: Many stales received a lower grade on affordability in Measuring Up 2002 than in 2000. State 
grades measure how well a state performs in relationship to other states. California's exceptional 
performance since Measuring Up 2000 resulted in a lower grade for most other states. 
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NATIONAL HIGHLIGHTS: COMPLETION 

Do students make progress toward and complete their 
certificates and degrees in a timely manner ? 

In only a few states do large majorities of first-time, full-time students 
graduate from four-year institutions within five or six yeais. The 
completion of certificates and degrees varies widely among and 
within states. 

Persistence 

• In only half of the states do more than 50% of first-year students 
at community colleges return for their second year. 

Completion 

• In 27 states, less than half of first-time, full-time college students 
complete a bachelor’s degree within five years of graduating from 
high school. Similarly, in 24 states, less than half of first-time, 
full-time students complete a bachelor’s degree within six years of 
enrolling in college. 

• Completion at four-year institutions, even in top-performing 
states, is low — in no state do more than 70% of students complete 
a degree within five or six years of enrollment 

• In Alabama, 24 certificates and degrees are awarded for every 100 
students enrolled. This is more than double the number awarded 
in Nevada 0) per 100 students. 



The completion of certificates and degrees varies widely within states 



as well: 

• For every 100 black students enrolled in 
Wisconsin, 11 receive a certificate or degree. In 
comparison, for every 100 white students 
enrolled, 17 receive a certificate or degree. 

• For every 100 Hispanic students enrolled in 
Illinois, 10 receive a certificate or degree. For 
every 100 white students enrolled, 16 receive a 
certificate or degree. 



COMPLETION 
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Completion 
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Bachelor’s Degree Completion in 
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All Degree Completion 
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NATIONAL HIGHLIGHTS: BENEFITS 

What benefits does the state receive as a result of having a highly 
educated population? 



BENEFITS 

Educational Achievement 

Adults with Bachelor’s Degree or 
Higher 

Economic Benefits 
Increased Income from 
Bachelor’s Degree 

Increased Income from Some College 
Civic Benefits 
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Charitable Contributions 
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The percentage of the state population with a bachelor’s 
degree varies dramatically from one state to another — as 
do the resulting economic and civic benefits to the states. 

Educational Achievement 

• In Massachusetts, 36 % of state residents have a 
bachelor’s degree — double the 18% who have one in 
West Virginia 

• In 14 states, at least 30% of state residents have a 
bachelor’s degree. In only one state (West Virginia) do 
less than 20% of state residents have this degree. 

Large gaps also exist within states. 

• In Colorado, 41% of the white population has a 
bachelor’s degree, compared with 15% for all 
other residents. 

• In seven states, the percentage of the white population 
with a bachelor’s degree is more than double the 
percentage for all other residents. 



Economic Benefits 

• In Maryland, the total amount of personal income generated in 
the state is increased by 13% due to the population with a 
bachelor’s degree. In Wyoming, the increase is only 5%. 

• All education and training beyond high school, even if it does not 
result in a bachelor’s degree, can have economic benefits for the 
state. In four states (Michigan, Delaware, Oregon, and 
California), the total amount of personal income in the state is 
increased by four percent or more as a result of state residents 
attending college without attaining a bachelor’s degree. In four 
states (Missouri, Montana, South Dakota, and West Virginia) on 
the other hand, the increase is less than one percent. 

Chic Benefits 

Some states with more highly educated populations tend to have 
higher levels of civic benefits, such as voting and charitable giving. 

• In Minnesota, where 32% of the adult population has a bachelor’s 
degree, the rate of voting is the highest in the nation. Charitable 
giving among residents in the state is also among the highest in 
the nation. 
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NATIONAL HIGHLIGHTS: LEARNING 

What do we know about student learning as a result of 
education and training beyond high school ? 

The degree to which students’ knowledge and skills improve as a result 
of their education and training beyond high school is a key criterion 
for measuring state performance in higher education. All states receive 
an Incomplete in this category, as there is no information available to 
make state-by-state comparisons. For more information about this 
topic, please see " Measuring Up and Student Learning” by Margaret 
Miller (page 69 ) and “Grading Student Learning” by Peter Ewell 
(page 73). 
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PREPARATION 



Since Measuring Up 2000, 30 states have improved in the 
majority of measures in preparing students for education and 
training beyond high school. A substantially higher proportion 
of students in grades 9 to 12 are taking upper-level math and 
science. Also, more 1 1th and 12th graders are taking and scor- 
ing well on college entrance and Advanced Placement exams. 
Ttventy states have made no progress or have declined in the 
majority of measures in this performance category. 



30 States Have Improved in the Majority 
of Measures 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, and West Virginia 



4 States Have Improved in All Measures 

Maine, New York, Tennessee, and Virginia 



MEASURING PROGRESS 

Grades measure a state’s 
performance in relation to 
other states. 



Examples of Improvements from Measuring 
Up 2000 to Measuring Up 2002 

8lb grade students taking Algebra 
Arkansas: 8% to 23% 

California: 21% to 33% 

Indiana: 8% to 11% 

West Virginia: 19% to 24% 

9th to 12tb graders taking at least one upper-level 
math course 

Alabama: 27% to 34% 

Texas: 46% to 56% 

West Virginia: 42% to 56% 

9th to 12tb graders taking at least one upper-level 
science course 

Alabama: 19% to 23% 

New York: 28% to 34% 

Utah: 30% to 36% 

West Virginia: 26% to 39% 

8th graders scoring at or above proficient on the national 
assessment of math 

Alabama: 12% to 16% 

Kentucky: 16% to 21% 

Louisiana: 7% to 12% 

North Carolina: 20% to 30% 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced 
Placement subject test per 1,000 high school juniors 
and seniors 

Arkansas: 33 to 50 
Oklahoma: 42 to 69 
South Dakota: 38 to 54 
Wyoming: 19 to 40 



Improvement since 
Measuring Up 2000 
(described as “Improvement” or 
“No Improvement”) measures a 
state’s progress in relation to its own 
previous results. 
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PARTICIPATION 



Since Measuring Up 2000, 30 states have improved in the 
majority of measures in providing opportunities for residents 
to enroll in education and training beyond high school. The 
gains in this performance category, however, are relatively 
small. TWenty states have made no progress or declined in the 
majority of measures in enrolling residents, especially young 
adults, in educational programs beyond high school. 

30 States Have Improved in the Majority 
of Measures 

Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming 

7 States Have Improved in All Measures 

Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, and 
South Carolina 



Examples of Improvements from Measuring 
Up 2000 to Measuring Up 2002 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within four years 
in any state 

Louisiana; 31% to 35% 

Maine: 39% to 43% 

North Carolina; 34% to 40% 

18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 
Idaho: 27% to 32% 

Nevada: 20% to 24% 

New Mexico: 25% to 30% 

South Carolina; 30% to 37% 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of 
postsecondary education 

Arkansas: 2.1% to 2.7% 

Nevada: 4.4% to 5.4% 

New Mexico: 4.9% to 6.0% 



MEASURING PROGRESS 

Grades measure a state's 
performance in relation to 
other states. 

Improvement since 
Measuring Up 2000 
(described as “Improvement” or 
“No Improvement") measures a 
state’s progress in relation to its own 
previous results. 
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AFFORDABILITY 



Since Measuring Up 2000, 41 stales have improved in the 
majority of measures in providing students and families with 
an affordable higher education. Since the most recent data 
used to calculate affordability are from 2000, these improve- 
ments reflect the gains made in the late 1990s. Unfortunately, 
these gain s are likely to slip away due to recent tuition increas- 
es, declines in family income, and decreased state support for 
higher education (see “TUition is Rising as States Face Budget 
Difficulties,” by William Trombley, page 60). 



41 States Have Improved in the Majority of 
Measures 

Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, and West Virginia 



11 States Have Improved in All Measures 

Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, and Virginia 



MEASURING PROGRESS 

Grades measure a state's 
performance in relation to 
other stales. 

Improvement since 
Measuring Up 2000 

(described as “Improvement” or 
"No Improvement”) measures a 
state’s progress in relation to its own 
previous results. 



Examples of Improvements from Measuring 
Up 2000 to Measuring Up 2002 

Percent of income needed to pay for college expenses 
minus financial aid at community colleges (note: drop in 
percentage denotes improvement) 

Georgia: 23% to 18% 

Maine: 33% to 23% 

Maryland: 26% to 20% 

Missouri: 23% to 17% 

Utah: 20% to 16% 

Wisconsin: 23% to 17% 

Percent of income needed to pay for college expenses 
minus financial aid at public four-year colleges and uni- 
versities (note: drop in percentage denotes improvement) 
Arkansas: 24% to 20% 

Georgia: 24% to 18% 

New York: 36% to 30% 

Virginia: 27% to 21% 

Percent of income needed to pay for college expenses 
minus financial aid at private four-year colleges and uni- 
versities (note: drop in percentage denotes improvement) 
Maine: 86% to 63% 

Vermont 73% to 6l% 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a per- 
cent of federal Pell Grant aid to low-income families 
Arkansas: 21% to 34% 

Florida: 10% to 16% 

South Carolina: 24% to 36% 
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COMPLETION 



Since Measuring Up 2000, 26 states have improved on the 
majority of indicators measuring student progress toward the 
completion of their certificates and degrees. The level of 
improvement, however, is relatively small. 1\venty-four states 
have made no progress or have declined in the majority of 
measures in this performance category. 

26 States Have Improved in die Majority of 
Measures 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, 
Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, Washington, and Wyoming 

5 States Have Improved in All Measures 

Alabama, Arkansas, Idaho, New Hampshire, and Utah 



Examples of Improvements from Measuring 
Up 2000 to Measuring Up 2002 

First-year community college students returning their 
second year 

Delaware: 40% to 48% 

Washington: 38% to 49% 

West Virginia: 42% to 52% 

Certificates, degrees, and diplomas awarded at all colleges 
and universities per 100 undergraduate students 
Alabama: 18 to 24 
Arizona: 14 to 17 



MEASURING PROGRESS 

Grades measure a state’s 
performance in relation to 
other states. 

Improvement since 
Measuring Up 2000 

(described as “Improvement" or 
“No Improvement") measures a 
stale's progress in relation to its own 
previous results. 
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THE NATIONAL PICTURE: IMPROVEMENT SINCE MEASURING UP 2000 




BENEFITS 



Since Measuring Up 2000, 29 states have improved in the 
majority of measures in the benefits that accrue to the state as 
a result of having an educated population. Most of the 
progress has been in the percentage of the population holding 
a bachelor’s degree, and in the economic benefits to the state 
as a result of this high level of education. 

29 States Have Improved in the Majority 
of Measures 

Alabama, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Hawaii, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, \fermont, 
and Wisconsin 



Examples of Improvements from Measuring 
Up 2000 to Measuring Up 2002 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 
Kentucky: 20% to 22% 

Louisiana: 20% to 23% 

South Dakota: 24% to 27% 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percent- 
age of the population bolding a bachelor's degree 
Delaware: 10% to 12% 

Hawaii: 7% to 9% 

Indiana: 7% to 9% 



14 States Have Improved in Almost 
All Measures 

Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, and Wisconsin 



MEASURING PROGRESS 

Grades measure a state's 
performance in relation to 
other states. 

Improvement since 
Measuring Up 2000 

(described as "Improvement” or 
"No Improvement”) measures a 
state’s progress in relation to its own 
previous results. 
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ALABAMA 




Preparation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000, Alabama has improved in 
preparing students for education beyond high school, yet its performance remains poor when compared with other states. The percentage of 
Alabama's young adults earning a high school diploma or a General Education Development (GED) diploma by age 24 is still fairly high. A 
higher proportion of Alabama high school students take upper-level math or science courses. And 8th graders — especially those from low- 
income families — have improved their performance on national assessments of math. 

Participation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. A lower proportion of Alabama residents now 
enroll in education or training programs beyond high school than reported in Measuring Up 2000. The percentage of high school 
students who go on to college immediately after high school is still low. A fair percentage of Alabama’s young adults (ages 18 to 24) 
enroll in college-level education. But part-time enrollment of working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) in education or training beyond high 
school is very low, and has dropped notably since Measuring Up 2000 . 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000, Alabama has 
improved in lowering the share of family income required to attend a public two-year, four-year, or private college or university. 
Alabama provides almost no need-based financial aid for students from low-income families. Although Alabama improved in this 
category, other states improved more, so Alabama's grade dropped. 

Completion: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000, Alabama has 
improved to become the top-performing state in the proportion of students completing certificates and degrees relative to the number 
enrolled. The percentages of first-year students at two- and four-year colleges returning for their second year have also increased 

Benefits: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. The proportion of Alabama residents with 
a bachelor's degree has increased since Measuring Up 2000, but the economic gains to the state are comparatively smaller than in other states. 
Alabama residents’ contributions to the civic good are very high, as measured by charitable contributions and the percentage of residents who vote. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 



ALASKA 




Preparation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Alaska has seen some improvements in preparation 
since Measuring Up 2000, but has not improved in the majority of measures in this category. The state has become a top performer in the 
percentage of young adults who earn a high school diploma or a General Education Development (GED) diploma by age 24. However, the 
large proportion of high school juniors and seniors who take and score well on college entrance exams shows a decline, as does the very low 
proportion performing well on Advanced Placement tests. 

Participation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. A very low percentage of Alaska’s 
students go on to college immediately after high school. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000 , a fair percentage of young adults (ages 18 
to 24) are enrolled in college-level education. The proportion of Alaska’s working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) enrolled in education or 
training beyond high school is also fait 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Alaska continues to compare well with the best- 
performing states on the share of family income required, after financial aid, to attend public two- and four-year colleges and 
universities. Alaska also retains its top standing on the same measure for private four-year institutions. However, the state still makes 
no investment in financial aid for low-income students and families. Because other states improved more in this category, Alaska's 
grade dropped. 

Completion: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Compared with Measuring Up 
2000, an even lower proportion of college students complete certificates and degrees relative to the number of students enrolled. An extremely 
low percentage of first-time, full-time college students complete a bachelor's degree within five years of finishing high school. The percentage of first- 
time, full-time students who earn the degree within six years of enrolling in college is very low. 



Benefits: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. The proportion of Alaska residents with a bachelor's degree has 
decreased since Measuring Up 2000, and the economic benefits to the state are low. However, state residents contribute to the civic good, as measured 
by charitable contributions and voting; the state is a top performer in the percentage of residents who vote. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 




Grades measure a state's performance in relation to other states. Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 ( described as " Improvement ” or 
"No Improvement ') measures a state's progress in relation to its own previous results. 
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ARIZONA 




Preparation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000 , the proportion of Arizona’s 
young adults who earn a high school diploma or a General Education Development (GED) diploma by age 24 has dropped. Yet the state has 
improved considerably in the percentage of 8th graders — including the lowest-income students — doing well on national assessments of 
math. The proportion of high school juniors and seniors taking and receiving high scores in college entrance and Advanced Placement exams 
has also increased. Yet because of other states’ greater improvement, Arizona’s grade has dropped. 

Participation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000, a very low 
percentage of Arizona high school students enroll in college immediately after high school. The proportion of young adults (ages 18 to 24) 
who enroll in college-level education is also low, and has declined since the earlier report However, Arizona continues to be a best- 
performing state in the percentage of working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) enrolled part-time in education or training beyond high school. 
Arizona made no improvement in this category, but because other states declined, it received a higher grade. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. The share of family income required, after 
financial aid, to attend Arizona’s public four-year colleges and universities has decreased, although it remains fairly high compared 
with other states. Arizona continues to make almost no investment in financial aid for low-income students and families. However, 
Arizona is among the best-performing states in the low share of income that the state’s poorest families need to pay to attend 
community college. While the state has improved in the category, other states’ greater improvement resulted in a lower grade 
for Arizona 

Completion: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. A fairly high proportion of Arizona students 
now complete certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled, showing considerable improvement since Measuring Up 2000. The fair 
proportion of first-year students at community colleges returning for their second year has also improved. The percentage of freshmen at public and 
private four-year colleges and universities who return for their sophomore year remains high. A low percentage of fust-time, full-time college students 
earn their bachelor’s degree within five years of finishing high school. But a fairly high percentage of first-time, full-time college students complete the 
degree within six years of enrolling in college. 

Benefits: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. A fair proportion of Arizona residents have a bachelor s 
degree, and the economic benefits to the state are also fair. A low proportion of residents vote, but the state ranks very well relative to other states as 
measured by charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 



ARKANSAS 



Preparation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Although Arkansas has improved in preparing students 
for education beyond high school, the state's overall performance in this area remains poor. The proportion of Arkansas’ high school students 
| who take upper-level math and science courses has increased since Measuring Up 2000. The proportion of 8th graders taking algebra has 

1 risen, but remains fair compared with other states. The proportion of students taking and scoring well on Advanced Placement exams has 

m improved, but remains very poor compared with other states. 

Kt Participation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. A fair proportion of Arkansas’ high school students 
|| go on to college immediately after high school. The percentage of young adults (ages 18 to 24) who enroll in college-level education 
1 |r has improved, though it remains very low. The percentage of working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) who enroll part-time in education or 
training beyond high school has also improved, though it is very low as well. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000, Arkansas has 
lowered the share of family income required to attend public two- and four-year colleges. The state is a top performer in the low share 
of family income required, after financial aid, for students to attend the state’s private institutions. Yet the state still invests little in 
financial aid for low-income students. Because other states have improved more in this category, Arkansas’ grade dropped. 

i Completion: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. The large proportion of Arkansas’ first-year 
students at two- and four-year colleges and universities who return for their second year has increased since Measuring Up 2000. 
A very low percentage of first-time, full-time college students earn a bachelor’s degree within five years of finishing high school, an increase 
since the earlier report 

Benefits: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Arkansas has seen some improvements in benefits since 
Measuring Up 2000, but has not improved in the majority of measures in this category. The proportion of state residents with a bachelor’s degree has 
increased, but it still remains very low compared with other states, and the economic benefits to the state are low. Arkansas residents contribute 
substantially to the civic good as measured by charitable giving. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 
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Grades measure a state's performance in relation to other states. Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 (described as “ Improvement " or 
"No Improvement ") measures a state's progress in relation to its own previous results. 





CALIFORNIA 



Measuring Up 2002 




Preparation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000, California has 
become a top performer in the percentage of 8th graders enrolled in algebra However, a low percentage of high school students enroll in upper- 
level math and science courses. Also, the proportion of California's low-income 8th graders who score well on math assessments has dropped. 
The proportion of high school juniors and seniors who take and score well on Advanced Placement tests has increased. 

Participation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. California has seen some improvements 
in participation since Measuring Up 2000, but has not improved in the majority of measures in this category. The percentage of students 
who enroll in college immediately after high school has dropped considerably. However, the proportion of young adults (ages 18 to 24) 
who enroll in college-level education is still large. And the proportion of working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) enrolled part-time in 
education or training beyond high school has increased. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. California shows improvement in 
providing financial aid to low-income families. California families must still devote a high share of family income, after financial aid, 
to attend public four-year colleges and universities. However, the very low share of family income that the state's poorest families need 
to pay for tuition at community colleges makes California far and away the top performer in this category. 

Completion: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. California is a top-performing state in the 
percentage of freshmen at public and private four-year colleges and universities who return for their sophomore year. A very large 
percentage of first-time, full-time college students attain a bachelor’s degree within six years of enrolling. The proportion of 
undergraduate students who complete certificates and degrees, relative to the number enrolled, remains low. 

Benefits: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000, a high percentage of 
California residents have a bachelor’s degree, and the economic benefits to the state are very high. California is also a top-performing state in the 
economic benefits from residents who have some college education but do not have a bachelor’s degree. California residents contribute to the civic 
good, as measured by charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 



COLORADO 




Preparation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Colorado has seen some improvements in 
preparation since Measuring Up 2000, but has not improved in the majority of measures in this category. A fair proportion of 8th graders 
score well on national assessments of math. The state remains a top performer in the proportion of high school students who take and score 
well on college entrance exams. Although a low proportion of high school students take and score well on Advanced Placement tests, the state 
has improved on this measure. 



Participation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000, Colorado has improved 
on the proportion of students in the state who go on to college immediately after high school. Also, a very high percentage of working-age 
adults (ages 25 to 49) enroll part-time in education or training beyond high school. But the proportion of young adults (ages 18 to 24) 
who enroll in college-level education has decreased. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000, Colorado has 
lowered the proportion of family income, after financial aid, required to attend public two- and four-year colleges and universities. But 
the state invests little in need-based financial aid for low-income students and their families. Because other states have improved 
more in this category, Colorado’s grade has dropped. 

Completion: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. A fair percentage of Colorado's fust-year 
community college students return for their second year, an improvement since Measuring Up 2000. The percentage of first-time, 
full-time college students who earn their bachelor’s degree within five years of finishing high school remains only fair. The state has improved in 
the proportion of students completing certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled. 

Benefits: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Relative to other states, Colorado is now the top 
performer in this category. Colorado is a top-performing state in the proportion of residents with a bachelor’s degree, but the benefit to the state’s 
economy has decreased. State residents contribute substantially to the civic good, as measured by voting and charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 
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Grades measure a state's performance in relation to other states. Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 (described as “ Improvement ” or 
“No Improvement ') measures a state's progress in relation to its oum previous results 
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CONNECTICUT 




Preparation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Connecticut remains one of the top-performing 
states in preparation. Since Measuring Up 2000 , a higher proportion of high school students are taking upper- level math and science courses, 
and the state is a top performer in 12th graders enrolled in upper-level math. The state is also a top performer in the percentage of 8th graders 
enrolled in algebra, and in the proportion of 8th graders who perform well on national assessments in math, although the proportion of low- 
income 8th graders who score well on those tests is very low. The state is also a top performer in the proportion of high school juniors and 
seniors who take and score well on Advanced Placement exams. 

Participation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. The proportion of high school students in 
Connecticut who go on to college immediately after high school has increased since Measuring Up 2000 . The state is a top performer in 
the percentage of young adults (ages 18 to 24) enrolled in college-level education. But a low percentage of working-age adults (25 to 49) 
enroll in education or training beyond high school. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Connecticut has improved on every measure in 
this category, but because of other states’ greater improvement, Connecticut’s grade dropped. Families devote a moderate share of 
family income, after Financial aid, to attend public two- and four-year colleges. And the state has become a top performer in 
investing in Financial aid for low-income students and families. 

Completion: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Connecticut continues to be a 
top performer in the proportion of freshmen at the state’s public and private four-year colleges and universities who return for their 
sophomore year, as well as in the proportion of first-time, full-time students who earn a bachelor’s degree within Five years of completing high school. 
However, the state’s performance dropped substantially in the proportion of First-year community colleges students who return for their second year. 

Benefits: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Connecticut continues to be a top performer in the percentage of 
residents who have a bachelor's degree, and in the economic benefits to the state. State residents continue to contribute substantially to the civic good; 
the state is a top performer in charitable giving. However, because other states improved more in this category, Connecticut’s grade dropped. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 



DELAWARE 




Preparation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. The percentage of Delaware’s young adults 
, earning a high school diploma or a General Education Development (GED) diploma by age 24 remains very high, and has increased since 
Measuring Up 2000, But the proportion of the state's high school students who take and score well on college entrance exams remains low. 
The proportion who take and score well on Advanced Placement tests has increased, but is still only fair. 

Participation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Delaware has seen some improvements in 
participation since Measuring Up 2000, but has not improved in the majority of measures in this category. A fairly good proportion of 
high school students go on to college immediately after high school. The proportion of young adults (ages 18 to 24) enrolling in college- 
level education has increased But Delaware’s standing has dropped to fair in the percentage of working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) 
enrolling in education or training beyond high school. 

Affordability: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Since Measuring ip 2000, the share of 
family income, after financial aid, that Delaware students and families must pay to attend public two- and four-year colleges and 
universities has increased. Also, the state’s poorest families must now pay a higher proportion of their income to attend the state’s 
lowest-priced colleges. And Delaware provides very little need-based Financial aid to low-income families. 

Completion: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000, Delaware 
has achieved top-performing standing in the percentage of freshmen at four-year colleges and universities who return for their 
sophomore year. A very high proportion of First-time, full-time college students complete their bachelor’s degree within six years of enrolling. The 
proportion of undergraduate students completing certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled remains only fair. 

Benefits: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. A good proportion of Delaware residents have a bachelor's 
degree, up from Measuring Up 2000, and the state is a top performer in the level of economic benefits the state receives. The state’s residents 
contribute substantially to the civic good, as measured by voting and especially charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 
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Preparation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Florida has improved in this category since Measuring 
Up 2000. The percentage of young adults who earn a high school diploma or a General Education Development (GED) diploma by age 24 is 
very high, and has increased. The percentages of high school students who take and score well on college entrance and Advanced Placement 
exams have also increased. 

Participation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 . Compared with Measuring Up 2000 , a lower percentage of Florida 
students go on to college immediately after high school. A fair proportion of the state's young adults (ages 18 to 24) now enroll in college- 
level education. A fairly low percentage of adults (ages 25 to 49) enroll part-time in education or training beyond high school. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. The share of family income required, after 
financial aid, to attend two-year colleges is fairly high. The share of income that the state's poorest families need to pay to attend the 
lowest-priced colleges has decreased since Measuring Up 2000, but remains high relative to other states. The state's investment in 
need-based financial aid remains very low. Because of other states' greater improvements in this category, Florida's grade dropped. 

Completion: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Florida is a top performer in the 
proportion of first-year students at community colleges who return for their second year. Also, a very high percentage of freshmen at 
four-year colleges and universities return for their sophomore year. The percentage of first-time, full-time college students who earn 
a bachelor's degree within five years of finishing high school is still only fair, and has decreased since Measuring Up 2000 . Yet a 
large proportion of college students complete certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled. 

Benefits: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. The proportion of Florida residents who have a bachelor's degree has 
increased since Measuring Up 2000, but the economic benefits to the state are fairly low. State residents contribute substantially to the civic good, as 
measured by voting and especially by charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 



GEORGIA 




Preparation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Georgia's performance in this category, although only 
fair, has improved since Measuring Up 2000. The percentage of Georgia's young adults who earn a high school diploma or General 
Education Development (GED) diploma by age 24 remains high. A larger proportion of high school students in the state take and score 
well on college entrance and Advanced Placement exams, although the state's performance on those measures remains poor 

Participation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. The percentage of Georgia high school 
students who go on to college immediately after high school remains very poor compared with other states, but it has improved since 
Measuring Up 2000. A very small percentage of young adults (ages 18 to 24) enroll in college-level education, and Georgia's 
performance on this measure has dropped. The proportion of working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) who enroll part-time in education 
or training beyond high school shows an increase, but remains very low. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000, Georgia has 
improved in lowering the share of family income that students and families must pay, after financial aid, to attend public two-year 
colleges. Georgia is a top-performing state on the same measure for public four-year colleges and universities. However, Georgia 
makes no investment in need-based financial aid for lower-income students, and this contributes to the state's poor grade. Because 
other states improved more in this category, Georgia's grade dropped. 

Completion: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. The percentage of first-time, full-time 
college students who earn a bachelor’s degree within five years of Finishing high school remains low in Georgia, and has decreased since 
Measuring Up 2000 . Yet the proportion of students completing certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled has increased, and is now 
very large. 

Benefits: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Only a fair proportion of Georgia residents have a bachelor's 
degree, and the economic benefits to the state are very low. State residents contribute to the civic good, as measured by the fair percentage who vote, 
and by the state's very good level of charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 
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Grades measure a state's performance in relation to other states. Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 ( described as " Improvement " or 
“No Improvement ’) measures a state's progress in relation to its oum previous results. 
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HAWAII 




Preparation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Hawaii has seen some improvements in preparation 
since Measuring Up 2000 , but has not improved in the majority of measures in this category. The state shows no improvement in the very 
low proportion of 8th graders who score well on national math assessments. Also, a very low percentage of 8th graders perform well on 
national science exams. However, the proportion of Hawaii's 1 1th and 12th graders taking and scoring well on Advanced Placement exams 
has improved. 

Participation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. A fairly low proportion of Hawaii’s high 
school students go on to college immediately after high school, decreasing since Measuring Up 2000. Hawaii is now a top performer in 
the percentage of young adults (ages 18 to 24) who enroll in college-level education. The proportion of working-age adults (ages 25 to 
49) who enroll part-time in education or training beyond high school remains low. 

Affordability. Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Hawaii compares well with the best-performing 
states in the share of family income needed, after financial aid, to attend two-year colleges. However, the share of family income 
needed to attend four-year colleges is fair, despite improvement Hawaii is now a top-performing state in the low share of income that 
the state’s poorest families need to pay to attend the state’s lowest-priced colleges. However, because other states improved more in this 
category, Hawaii’s grade dropped. 

Completion: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. The proportion of first-year 
community college students in Hawaii who return for their second year has improved since Measuring Up 2000 , but remains only 
fair. A high proportion of freshmen at four-year colleges and universities return for their sophomore year. A very low proportion of first-time, full-time 
college students earn a bachelor’s degree within five years of finishing high school. Yet the proportion of undergraduate students who complete 
certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled has increased, and is fairly large. 

Benefits: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. The percentage of Hawaii residents who have a bachelor’s degree has 
increased, and the economic benefits to the state have also improved. State residents contribute to the civic good, particularly as measured by 
charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 



IDAHO 




Preparation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000 , the proportion of Idaho’s 
high school students taking upper-level science has increased, although it is still very small. Similarly, a fair proportion of high school students 
in the state are taking upper-level math. The proportion of 8th graders taking algebra has increased but remains low. However, a fairly large 
proportion of 8th graders, including low-income 8th graders, perform well on national assessments of math and especially science. 

Participation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. A fairly low proportion of Idaho’s high school 
students go on to college immediately after high school. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000 , the proportion of working-age adults 
(ages 25 to 49) enrolled part-time in education or training beyond high school remains very low. But the percentage of young adults 
(ages 18 to 24) enrolled in college-level education has increased notably, to a fairly large proportion. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Compared with Measuring Up 2000 , the share 
of family income needed, after financial aid, to attend Idaho’s public and private two- and four-year colleges and universities has 
decreased; the state now performs well on each of these measures. However, Idaho continues to invest almost nothing in financial aid 
for low-income students and families. Idaho’s grade dropped because of other states’ greater improvements in this category. 

Completion: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000 , Idaho has 
improved the percentage of freshmen at four-year colleges and universities who return for their second year. Also, the proportion of 
undergraduate students who complete certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled is very high. But the proportion of 
fust-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within six years of enrolling in college is only fair. 

Benefits: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. The percentage of Idaho residents who have a 
bachelor’s degree remains low, and the economic benefits to the state are very low. A good percentage of state residents vote, and charitable 
contributions are good. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic stale-by-state comparisons. 
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Grades measure a state's performance in relation to other states. Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 (described as " Improvement or 
“No Improvement ") measures a state's progress in relation to its own previous results. 
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ILLINOIS 



Measuring Up 2002 



ition: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Illinois' 8th graders perform fairly well on national 
jnts of math, but low-income 8th graders perform very poorly on these exams. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000 , Illinois remains a 
[forming state on the proportion of high school students who score well on college entrance exams. However, the percentage of high 
students taking and scoring well on Advanced Placement exams is low. 

icipation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000 } 
)roportion of high school students in Illinois who go on to college immediately after high school remains high. A fairly high 
rentage of young adults (ages 18 to 24) enroll in college-level education. Illinois retains its top-performing standing in the proportion 
working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) enrolled part-time in education or training beyond high school. 

Jfordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. In Illinois, the share of family income needed, 
after financial aid, to attend the state’s community colleges has decreased since Measuring Up 2000 , as has the share of income 



ive years of finishing high school remains high. But the percentage of college students who complete certificates and degrees relative to 
the number enrolled remains only fair Illinois made no improvement in this category, but because other states declined, it received a higher grade. 

Benefits: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. A high proportion of Illinois residents have a bachelor’s 
degree, while the economic benefits to the state are fair. Illinois residents contribute substantially to the civic good, as measured by voting and 
charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 






ition: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Indiana has seen some improvements in 
Hon since Measuring Up 2000 , but has not improved in the majority of measures in this category. The state shows a decline in the 
ions of high school students taking upper-level math and science. While the stale has had some improvement in the proportion of 8th 
s taking algebra, that proportion remains very low. A very high percentage of 8th graders score well on national math assessments, but 
percentage of low-income 8th graders perform well on those tests. A higher proportion of Indiana’s high school students take and 
» well on Advanced Placement exams, but this proportion is very low compared with other states. 

rticipation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000 , the percentage of 
diana’s high school students who go on to college immediately after high school has improved and is now high. A good percentage of 
Dung adults (ages 18 to 24) enroll in college-level education. But the proportion of working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) who enroll 
part-time in education or training beyond high school remains very low. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. The share of family income needed, after 
financial aid, to attend Indiana’s public two- and four-year colleges and universities is fair. The share of income required for private 
four-year institutions is high, although it has improved. Indiana continues to invest a fair amount in financial aid for low-income 
students and families, but the share of income that the state's poorest families need to pay to attend community colleges is very 
high. Because other states improved more in this category, Indiana's grade dropped. 

Ietion: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000 , the 
proportion ui Indiana’s freshmen at four-year colleges and universities who return for their sophomore year remains very high. A fair proportion of 
first-time, full-time college students earn a bachelor’s degree within five years of finishing high school. And the state still performs well on the 
proportion of undergraduate students who complete certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled. 

Benefits: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 — No Change in Grade. The proportion of Indiana residents who have a bachelor s 
degree is fairly lew, but the economic benefits to the state have increased and are fair. State residents contribute to the civic good, as measured by 
voting and charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 




| low-income families. However, the share of income that families must spend to attend the state’s private four-year institutions has 
il decreased. Because other states improved more in this category, Illinois’ grade dropped. 



fit Completion: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000 , a 



needed to attend public four-year colleges and universities. Also, Illinois remains a top-performing state in investing in financial aid to 



freshmen at four-year institutions return for their sophomore year. The proportion of first-time, full-time students earning a bachelor’s 



large proportion of first-year students at two-year colleges in Illinois return for their second year, and a very large proportion of 
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Grades measure a state's performance in relation to other states . Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 (described as “ Improvement or 
“No Improvement”) measures a state's progress in relation to its own previous results. 
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IOWA 




Preparation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. A fairly high percentage of high school 
students in Iowa take upper-level math courses and a very high percentage take upper-level science courses. The percentage of 8th graders who 
score well on national math assessments is very high. And the proportion of 12th graders who take and score well on college entrance exams is 
good, despite a slight drop. 

Participation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000 , Iowa retains 
its top-performing standing in the proportion of high school students who go on to college immediately after high school. The percentage 
of young adults (ages 18 to 24) who enroll in college-level education remains high. Although the proportion of working-age adults (ages 
25 to 49) who enroll in education or training beyond high school is fairly low, it has increased. 

Affordability: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000 , Iowa 
compares well with the best-performing states in the share of family income needed, after financial aid, to attend the state’s public two- 
and four-year colleges and universities. However, families must pay a fair share of income to attend private four-year institutions. Iowa 
is a top-perfoiming state in undergraduates’ low reliance on debt to finance their higher education. Because of other states’ greater 
improvements in this category, however; Iowa’s grade dropped. 

Completion: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. A fair proportion of Iowa’s first-year students 
:r at two-year colleges return for their second year. A very high percentage of freshmen at four-year colleges and universities return for 
their sophomore year. A very large proportion of first-time, full-time students earn a bachelor’s degree within five years of finishing 
high school — an improvement since Measuring Up 2000. Likewise, a very large proportion of undergraduate students complete certificates and 
degrees relative to the number enrolled — also an improvement 

Benefits: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. The proportion of Iowa residents who have a bachelor’s 
degree has improved since Measuring Up 2000 , but remains fair. The state has low economic benefits. Iowa residents contribute substantially to the 
civic good, particularly as measured by the percentage who vote. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 



KANSAS 




Preparation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Kansas is a top performer in the proportion 
of 8th graders who score well on national math assessments; low-income 8th graders also score well on these tests. Consistent with Measuring 
Up 2000 , the state retains its top-performing standing in the proportion of 12th graders who take and score well on college entrance exams. 
But a very low proportion of 1 1th and 12th graders take and score well on Advanced Placement tests. 

Participation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Kansas has seen some improvements in 
participation since Measuring Up 2000 , but has not improved in the majority of measures in this category. The proportion of high school 
students who go on to college immediately after high school has decreased, but it remains high. Kansas has improved to become a top- 
performing state in the percentage of young adults (ages 18 to 24) enrolled in college-level education or training. The percentage of 
working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) who enroll in education or training beyond high school has decreased, but it remains high. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Kansas compares very well with the best- 
performing states in the share of family income needed, after financial aid, to attend public two-year colleges. Kansas also performs 
very well on the share of income needed for public four-year colleges and universities. However, Kansas still invests very little in 
financial aid for low-income students and families. Because other states improved more in this category, Kansas’ grade dropped. 

Completion: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000 , 
good proportions of first-year students at two- and four-year colleges and universities in Kansas return for their second year. The 
proportion of first-time, full-time students who earn a bachelor’s degree within five years of finishing high school remains fairly low. The 
proportion of undergraduate students who complete certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled has declined. 

Benefits: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. A good proportion of Kansas residents have a bachelor’s degree, 
though this proportion has slipped since Measuring Up 2000. The economic benefits to the state are low. State residents contribute to the civic good, 
particularly as measured by the very large percentage of charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 
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KENTUCKY 



Preparation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. The proportion of Kentucky’s young adults earning a high 
school diploma or a General Education Development (GED) diploma by age 24 has improved since Measuring Up 2000. A very high 
proportion of high school students enroll in upper-level math. However, the percentage of 8th graders taking algebra and the percentage of 
high school students taking upper-level science have dropped since the earlier report. The math proficiency of 8th graders remains poor but 
has improved notably. Because of other states’ greater improvements in this category, Kentucky’s grade has dropped. 

Participation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Kentucky improved in this category since 
Measuring Up 2000 , but its performance is fair when compared with other states. A slightly higher proportion of students enroll in 
college immediately after high school. A higher proportion of young adults (ages 18 to 24) are enrolled in college-level education. And a 
higher percentage of working- age adults (ages 25 to 49) are enrolled part-time in education or training beyond high school. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000 , Kentucky families 
are spending less of their income, after financial aid, to attend the state's public and private four-year colleges and universities. The 
s tate remains in very good standing in the share of family income required to attend community college, and has improved in need- 
based financial aid provided to low-income families. Because of other states' greater improvements, however, Kentucky’s grade 
has dropped. 

Completion: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Kentucky’s performance in completion has 
improved since Measuring Up 2000 , but remains fair. A larger proportion of freshmen at four-year colleges and universities are 
returning for their sophomore year, but a smaller proportion of first-year students at two-year colleges are returning for their second year. Kentucky has 
improved in the proportion of first-time, full-time college students earning their bachelor's degree within five years of completing high school. Also a 
larger proportion of undergraduate students are completing certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled. 

Benefits: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Since the 2000 report, the proportion of Kentucky residents with a 
bachelor’s degree has increased, and the state’s economy has benefited. Kentucky residents contribute substantially to the civic good, as measured by 
charitable contributions and the percentage of residents who vote. Overall, Kentucky’s performance is fair in this category. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 



LOUISIANA 




Preparation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000 , Louisiana has 
increased the percentage of high school students who take upper-level math and science courses — up to a high proportion for the math, but 
the percentage taking science remains fairly low. The proportion of 8th graders taking algebra has fallen steeply since the earlier report and 
remains very low. The percentage of 8th graders who perform well on national math assessments remains very low. And the proportions of 
1 1th and 12th graders who take and score well on college entrance and Advanced Placement exams remains very low. 

Participation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. The percentage of high school students in 
Louisiana who gp on to college immediately after high school has improved, but remains low. A fair percentage of young adults (ages 18 
to 24) enroll in college-level education. The proportion of working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) enrolling in education or training beyond 
high school is very lew. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Louisiana performs well in the share of income 
needed, after financial aid, to attend public four-year colleges and universities. However, the share of income needed to attend private 
four-year institutions is very high. Also, Louisiana continues to invest virtually nothing in financial aid for low-income students and 
families. Because of other states' greater improvements in this category, Louisiana's grade dropped. 

Completion: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Louisiana has seen some improvements in 
completion since Measuring Up 2000 , but has not improved in the majority of measures in this category. A good proportion of 
freshmen at four-year colleges and universities return for their sophomore year. The proportion of first-time, full-time college students earning 
a bachelor’s degree within five years of finishing high school has increased, but this proportion is very low compared with other states. Only a fair 
proportion of undergraduate students complete certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled, and that measure has dropped since the 
earlier report 

Benefits: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. The proportion of Louisiana residents who have a bachelor’s degree 
has improved substantially since Measuring Up 2000 , but is still low. Also, the economic benefits to the state are low. Louisiana residents contribute 
substantially to the civic good, as measured by voting and charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 
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Grades measure a state's performance in relation to other states. Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 ( described as ‘ Improvement or 
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MAINE 



Preparation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000 , Maine has improved 
to top-performing standing on the proportions of 8th graders and low-income 8th graders performing well on national math assessments. Also, 
a high proportion of 8th graders score well on science assessments. Maine has improved the percentages of high school students taking and 
scoring well on college entrance and especially Advanced Placement exams, but both remain low. 

Participation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. A large proportion of high school 
students in Maine go on to college immediately after high school. But a low proportion of young adults (ages 18 to 24) enroll in college- 
level education. Also, a low proportion of working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) enroll in education or training beyond high school. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000, the share of 
family income needed, after financial aid, to attend Maine’s public two- and four-year colleges and universities has decreased, but the 
share of income required is still high. Also, the state makes a very small investment in financial aid for low-income families, and poor 
families are required to pay a very large share of their income to attend the state’s lowest-priced colleges. 

Completion: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000, Maine 
retains its top-performing standing in the proportion of first-year community college students who return for their second year. The 
percentage of first-time, full-time students who complete a bachelor’s degree within five years of finishing high school is large, but 
it has dropped since the 2000 report. Only a fair proportion of college students complete certificates and degrees relative to the 
number enrolled, and this also has dropped. 

Benefits: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. The proportion of Maine residents who have a bachelor’s degree 
has decreased since Measuring ip 2000, and it remains low. The state receives low economic benefits from this education. Maine residents contribute 
substantially to the civic good: the state is a top performer in the percentage of residents who vote, and charitable contributions are very good. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 




MARYLAND 



Preparation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000, Maryland has 
improved substantially in the percentage of 8th graders who perform well on national math assessments. The proportion of low-income 8th 
graders performing well on these tests has also improved, but is still very low. A high proportion of high school students take and score well on 
college entrance exams, up from the 2000 report. Maryland has retained top-performing standing on the proportion who take and score well 
on Advanced Placement exams. 

Participation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000, the 
proportion of Maryland’s students who go on to college immediately after high school remains fair. A large percentage of young adults 
(ages 18 to 24) enroll in college-level education. And a large percentage of working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) enroll part-time in 
education or training beyond high school. But Maryland’s performance on both latter measures has slipped since the earlier report. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Maryland performs well on the share of family 
income required, after financial aid, to attend public two-year colleges; and the share of income required to attend the state’s public 
four-year colleges and universities has decreased. Maryland invests very little in financial aid for low-income families. And the state’s 
poorest families must spend a very high share of their income to attend the state’s lowest-priced colleges. Because of other states’ greater 
improvements in this category, Maryland’s grade dropped. 

Completion: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 
2000, the proportion of first-time, full-time college students in Maryland who earn a bachelor’s degree within five years of finishing high school 
remains high. Also, a very high proportion of college students complete a bachelor’s degree within six years of enrolling in college. However, a low 
proportion of undergraduate students complete certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled. 

Benefits: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. The proportion of Maryland residents who have a 
bachelor’s degree remains very high, and Maryland remains a top performer on the economic benefits that the state enjoys. State residents contribute 
substantially to the civic good, as measured by voting and charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 




Preparation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Massachusetts has seen some improvements 
in preparation since Measuring Up 2000 , but not in the majority of measures. The state remains a top performer in the percentages of high 
school students taking upper-level math and science courses. The state is a top performer in the percentage of 8th graders who take algebra, 
and has improved to top-performing standing in the percentage of 8th graders who perform well on national math assessments, although the 
proportion of low-income 8th graders who score well on those tests is very low Massachusetts also is a top-performing state in the proportion 
of 1 1th and 12th graders who take and score well on college entrance and Advanced Placement exams. 

Participation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. The state remains a top performer in the 
proportion of high school students going on to college right after high school. A very high percentage of young adults (ages 18 to 24) in 
Massachusetts enroll in college-level education. And, the proportion of working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) who enroll in education or 
training beyond high school has increased. Massachusetts made no improvement in this category, but because other states declined, it 
received a higher grade. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Massachusetts does not perform well on the 
share of family income required, after financial aid, to attend public and private two- and four-year colleges and universities, though 
the state has improved on these measures since Measuring Up 2000. Likewise, the state does not compare well with other states on 
the share of income that the poorest families must pay to attend the lowest-priced colleges, though the state has improved on this 
measure too. Because other states improved more in this category, Massachusetts' grade dropped. 

Completion: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Massachusetts retains its top- 
performing standing in the proportion of freshmen at four-year colleges and universities who return for their sophomore year. The state also 
remains a top performer in the proportion of fust-time, full-time college students who complete a bachelor’s degree within five years of finishing high 
school. In addition, Massachusetts is a top performer in the proportion of first-time, full-time college students who complete a bachelor’s degree within 
six years of enrolling in college. 

Benefits: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Massachusetts remains a top performer in the proportion of 
residents who have a bachelor’s degree. Also, the economic benefits to the state have increased. Massachusetts residents contribute substantially to the 
civic good: the state is a top performer in charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 



MICHIGAN 




Preparation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Michigan has seen some improvements in 
preparation since Measuring Up 2000 , but not in the majority of measures in this category. The state shows no improvement in the 
percentage of 8th graders who perform well on national math assessments. Fair proportions of high school students take upper-level math and 
science courses. Michigan has increased the proportion of high school students who take and score well on Advanced Placement exams; 
however, this proportion is very low 

Participation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. A fair proportion of Michigan high 
school students go on to college immediately after high school. Also, a fair percentage of working- age adults (ages 25 to 49) enroll 
part-time in education or training beyond high school. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000, Michigan retains its top-performing 
standing in the percentage of young adults (ages 18 to 24) who enroll in college-level education. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000, Michigan 
remains a top-performing state on the share of family income needed, after financial aid, to attend private four-year colleges and 
universities. Also, the share of income needed to attend public four-year institutions has decreased since the earlier report, but it is 
high compared to other states. The state invests very little in financial aid for low-income families, and the state's poorest families 
must pay a high share of their income to attend the state's lowest-priced colleges. Because of other stales’ improvements, Michigan's 
grade dropped. 

Completion: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. A very high percentage of freshmen at 
four-year colleges and universities return for their second year in Michigan. And a very large proportion of college students earn a 
bachelor's degree within six years of enrolling. But only a fair percentage of first-year community college students return for their second year. And a 
fair proportion of undergraduate students complete certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled. 

Benefits: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. The proportion of Michigan residents who have a bachelor's degree 
is fair, but the state is a top performer in the economic benefits to the state. Michigan residents contribute substantially to the civic good, as measured 
by voting and charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 
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MINHESOTA 




Preparation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Low proportions of Minnesota high school students take 
upper-level math and science courses, and the state’s performance on both measures has decreased since Measuring Up 2000. However, the 
percentage of 8th graders taking algebra has increased, though it remains very low The state is now a top performer in the proportions of 
8th graders scoring well on national math and science assessments, and in the percentage of low-income 8th graders scoring well on the 
math tests. 

Participation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000 , the 
proportion of young adults (ages 18 to 24) in Minnesota who enroll in college-level education remains large. But the proportion of high 
school students who go on to college immediately after high school is now only fair. Also, a very low proportion of working-age adults 
(ages 25 to 49) enroll part-time in education or training beyond high school. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 — Lower Grade. Minnesota is now a top performer in the low 
share of family income required, after financial aid, to attend public two- and four-year colleges and universities. Consistent with 
Measuring Up 2000, the state is a top performer in investing in financial aid for low-income families. However, Minnesota’s poorest 
families are required to pay a very large share of income to attend the state’s lowest-priced colleges. Because of other states’ greater 
improvements, Minnesota’s grade dropped. 

Completion: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Large proportions of first-year 
students at two- and four-year colleges and universities return for their second year in Minnesota. A high percentage of first-time, full- 
time college students earn a bachelor’s degree within five years of finishing high school. And a large proportion of undergraduate students complete 
certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled. 

Benefits: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Minnesota has improved slightly in the very high proportion of state 
residents who have a bachelor's degree, and the economic benefits to the state also have increased since Measuring Up 2000. State residents 
contribute substantially to the civic good: Minnesota is a top-performing state in the percentage of residents who vote, and charitable contributions are 
very good. Because of other states' greater improvements in this category, however, Minnesota’s grade dropped. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 



MISSISSIPPI 




Preparation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. A very large proportion of Mississippi’s high 
school students take upper-level math, up substantially since Measuring Up 2000 , and the state is still a top-performing state in the 
proportion of high school students taking upper-level science. However, the proportion of Mississippi’s 8th graders who perform well on 
national math assessments remains very low, and the percentage of low-income 8th graders who score well on those tests is even lower. 

Participation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000 , the 
proportion of high school students in Mississippi who go on to college immediately after high school remains low. And the proportion of 
working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) enrolled in education or training beyond high school remains very low. But the proportion of young 
adults (ages 18 to 24) enrolled in college-level education has gone up, and is now large. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Mississippi performs well on the low share of 
family income needed, after financial aid, to attend public two-year colleges in the state. But the share of income needed to attend 
public four-year colleges is fairly high. Also, the state invests almost nothing in financial aid for low-income families, and the state’s 
poorest families are required to pay a large share of income to attend the state’s lowest-priced colleges. Mississippi's grade dropped 
because of other states’ greater improvements in this category. 

Completion: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Large proportions of first-year 
students at two- and four-year colleges and universities return for their second year in Mississippi. The proportion of first-time, full- 
time college students earning a bachelor’s degree within five years of finishing high school remains low. However, a good proportion of 
undergraduate students complete certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled. 

Benefits: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change In Grade. The proportion of Mississippi residents who have a 
bachelor’s degree has gone down since Measuring Up 2000 , as have the economic benefits to the state. But Mississippi residents contribute 
substantially to the civic good, as measured by voting and charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 
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MISSOURI 




Preparation: improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. The percentage of Missouri high school students who take 
upper-level math courses has improved since Measuring Up 2000 , and is high. The percentage taking upper-level science is also fairly high. A 
fair proportion of 8th graders take algebra, up from the earlier report. However, the proportion of 8th graders who perform well on national 
math assessments is low, while the percentage of low-income 8th graders who score well is even lower, and it has not improved. 

Participation: improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Missouri has improved in all participation measures 
since Measuring Up 2000. A fair percentage of high school students go on to college immediately after high school. A fair percentage of 
young adults (ages 18 to 24) enroll in college-level education or training. And a low proportion of working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) 
enroll part-time in education or training beyond high school. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000, Missouri has 
improved to top-performing standing in the low share of family income needed, after financial aid, to attend public two-year colleges. 
The state performs well on the share of income needed to attend public four-year colleges and universities, but it does not perform 
well on the share of income needed to attend private four-year institutions. Missouri compares very well with other states on 
undergraduates’ low reliance on debt to finance their higher education, but the state invests very little in financial aid for low- 
income families. 

Completion: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000 , Missouri 
has improved on the fair proportion of first-time, full-time college students who complete a bachelor’s degree within five years of 
finishing high school. Also, a good proportion of undergraduate students complete certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled. 

Benefits: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. The large proportion of Missouri residents who have a bachelor’s 
degree has held steady since Measuring Up 2000, but the economic benefits to the state are very low. State residents contribute substantially to the 
civic good, as measured by voting and charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 



MONTANA 




Preparation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Montana is a top-performing state both in the 
proportion of 8th graders and in the proportion of low-income 8th graders who score well on national math exams. Montana 8th graders are 
also among the nation’s best on national science exams. Although a very low proportion of Montana’s 1 1th and 12th graders score well on 
Advanced Placement tests, the proportion who take and score well on college entrance exams remains high, despite a slight decline. 

Montana’s already high performance did not improve, but compared to other states its grade increased. 

Participation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. A good proportion of Montana high 
school students go on to college immediately after high school. Likewise, a good proportion of young adults (ages 18 to 24) enroll in 
college-level education. However, a very low percentage of working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) enroll in education or training beyond high 
school, lower now than in Measuring Up 2000. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Compared with Measuring Up 2000, Montana 
families now pay a lower share of their income, after financial aid, to enroll in the state’s public and private four-year colleges and 
universities. Yet they pay a larger share of their income to attend community colleges than reported two years ago. And compared 
with other states, these proportions are all high. Montana’s investment in financial aid for low-income students and families has 
increased slightly since the earlier report, but it remains among the lowest in the nation. Because other states improved more in this 
category, Montana’s grade dropped. 

Completion: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. A good proportion of undergraduate students in 
Montana complete certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled, and the state has improved on this measure since Measuring Up 2000. 

But the state shows no change in the very low percentage of first-time, full-time college students who earn a bachelor’s degree within five yeais of 
finishing high school. 

Benefits: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. A fair proportion of Montana residents have a bachelor’s degree, 
and the economic benefits to the state are low. Montana receives very good civic benefits from its residents, as measured by charitable contributions 
and the percentage of residents who vote. 




Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 

Grades measure a state's performance in relation to other states. Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 (described as “ Improvement or 
“No Improvement”) measures a state's progress in relation to its own previous results. 
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NEBRASKA 




Preparation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000 , Nebraska 



rigorous science courses. Nebraska 8th graders perform very well on national assessments in math, with the exception of low- income 8th 
m gradeis, whose scores have fallen markedly. A large proportion of high school juniors and seniors are taking and scoring well on college 



remains a top performer in the proportion of high school students who take upper- level math courses, and a good proportion of students take 



entrance exams, but this proportion has decreased since Measuring Up 2000 . 



Participation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Nebraska has seen some improvements 



in participation since Measuring Up 2000 , but not in the majority of measures in this category. The state is now a top performer in the 
proportion of high school students who go on to college immediately after high school. Also, a high percentage of working-age adults 
(ages 25 to 49) enroll part-time in education or training beyond high school. But the proportion of young adults (ages 18 to 24) 



enrolled in college-level education, while still high, has dropped since the earlier report. 



C \ affordability since Measuring Up 2000 , but not in the majority of measures. Nebraska compares well with other states in the share of 



B Affordability: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Nebraska has seen some improvement in 



family income needed, after financial aid, to attend public community colleges. But the share of income required to attend public 
four-year colleges has increased since the earlier report Also, Nebraska’s investment in financial aid to low-income families is still 
extremely low, though it has increased. 



Completion: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000 } a low 



proportion of first-time, full-time students in Nebraska receive a bachelor’s degree within five years of finishing high school. A fair percentage of first- 
time, full-time students complete the degree within six years of enrolling in college. A good proportion of students complete certificates and degrees 
relative to the number enrolled, and that measure has increased notably since the earlier report 

Benefits: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Compared with other states, a fairly high proportion of Nebraska 
residents have a bachelor’s degree, but the economic benefits to the state are low. The state's residents contribute substantially to the civic good, as 
measured by voting and charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 






■ation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000. Since Measuring Up 2000 , the proportion of high school students in Nevada 
upper-level math courses has increased, but the percentage of 8th gradeis taking algebra has declined, and both measures are low. The 
lion of high school juniors and seniors taking and scoring well on Advanced Placement exams is up substantially from the earlier 
t, but remains very low. The similar measure for college entrance exams is also low. 

ticipation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. The proportion of Nevada high school students who 
on to college immediately after high school is very low, but has improved since Measuring Up 2000. Also, a larger percentage of young 
lults (ages 18 to 24) enroll in college-level education. Nevada has top-performing standing in the proportion of working-age adults 
ages 25 to 49) enrolled part-time in education or training beyond high school. 

Affordability: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000 , Nevada has 
seen no improvement in the share of family income that students and families pay to attend public two- and four-year colleges and 
universities. And Nevada’s very low investment in financial aid to low-income families has declined further since the earlier report 
Nevada compares well with the best-performing states, however, in the low share of income that the state's poorest families must pay 
to attend the lowest-priced colleges in the state. 

Completion: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. A very high proportion of 
freshmen at four-year colleges and universities return for their sophomore year in Nevada. But a very low proportion of first-time, 
i college students earn a bachelor’s degree within five years of finishing high school. And a small proportion of students complete 
certmcates and degrees relative to the number enrolled. 

Benefits: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. The proportion of Nevada residents with a bachelor's degree 
has increased since Measuring Up 2000 as have economic benefits to the state — but Nevada’s performance on both measures remains low. State 
residents contribute substantially to the civic good, especially as measured by charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 



Grades measure a state's performance in relation to other states . Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 (described as " Improvement ” or 
“No Improvement ’) measures a state's progress in relation to its own previous results. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 




Preparation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000 , the proportion of 
New Hampshire’s young adults who earn a high school diploma or a General Education Development (GED) diploma by age 24 has decreased, 
but it is still very large. A good proportion of high school students perform well on college entrance exams. 

Participation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Compared with Measuring Up 2000 , a larger 
proportion of New Hampshire high school students go on to college immediately after high school. However, the proportion of young adults 
(ages 18 to 24) enrolled in college-level education has declined, and is fair. A low proportion of working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) enroll 
part-time in education or training beyond high school. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. New Hampshire students and families now 
pay a lower share of their income, after financial aid, to attend public and private two- and four-year colleges and universities than 
reported in Measuring Up 2000. But compared with the best-performing states, New Hampshire performs poorly on each of those 
measures. Also, New Hampshire invests very little in financial aid to low-income families. New Hampshire’s grade remains low in this 
category because other states have had greater improvements. 

Completion: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. New Hampshire has improved on every 
measure in this category since Measuring Up 2000. The state remains a top performer in the proportion of first-year students at 
two- and four-year colleges who return for their second year. New Hampshire retains its top-performing standing in the proportion 
of students who complete certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled. The state is now also a top performer in the 
proportion of first-year, full-time students who earn a bachelor's degree within five years of finishing high school. 

Benefits: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. The large proportion of New Hampshire residents with a bachelor’s 
degree has increased since Measuring Up 2000 , and the economic benefit to the state has also climbed, although it remains low. State residents 
contribute substantially to the civic good, as measured by voting and charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 



NEW JERSEY 




o 

ERsLC 



Preparation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. New Jersey has seen some improvements in 
preparation since Measuring Up 2000 , but not in the majority of measures in this category. The percentage of students who earn a high 
school diploma or a General Education Development (GED) diploma by age 24 has decreased, though this percentage is very large compared 
to other s tates The proportion of New Jersey students who take and perform well on college entrance exams, and especially Advanced 
Placement exams, is high, and has increased. 

Participation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. New Jersey is still a top performer in the percentage 
of students who go on to college immediately after high school. The state also has top-performing standing in the proportion of young 
adults (ages 18 to 24) who enroll in college-level education. And the percentage of working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) enrolled in 
education or training beyond high school has increased since Measuring Up 2000. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 — Lower Grade. New Jersey does not compare well with the best- 
performing states in the share of family income needed, after financial aid, to attend two-year colleges and public four-year 
institutions, although the state has improved in both of these ability-to-pay measures since Measuring Up 2000. New Jersey still 
makes among the nation’s highest investments in providing need-based financial aid to low-income families. However, because 
other states have improved more in this category, New Jersey’s grade dropped 

Completion: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 
2000 , a very high proportion of first-year students at two-year colleges and four-year colleges and universities return for their sophomore year 
in New Jersey. A good proportion of first-time, full-time college students earn their degrees within five years of finishing high school. But a fairly low 
percentage of undergraduate students complete their certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled. 

Benefits: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. New Jersey remains a top-performing stale in the percentage of 
residents holding a bachelor’s degree, and has become a top performer in the economic benefits to the state State residents contribute substantially to 
the civic good; New Jersey is a top-performing state in charitable giving. However, because other states improved more in this category, New Jersey’s 
grade dropped 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 

Grades measure a state's performance in relation to other states. Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 (described as “Improvement or 
“No Improvement ”) measures a state's progress in relation to its own previous results. 
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NEW MEXICO 




Preparation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. New Mexico has seen some improvement in 
preparation since Measuring Up 2000 , but not in the majority of measures in this category. A high proportion of young adults earn a high 
school diploma or a General Education Development (GED) diploma by age 24. But very low percentages of high school students take upper- 
level math and science courses, and these percentages have dropped. A low proportion of high school students take and do well on college 
entrance and Advanced Placement exams, although the figures on the latter have improved notably since the earlier report 

Participation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. New Mexico has improved to become a top- 
performing state in the percentage of working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) enrolled part-time in education or training beyond high school. 
The percentage of high school students going on to college immediately after high school has also increased. And the proportion of young 
adults (ages 18 to 24) enrolled in college-level education has increased. 

Affordability: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. New Mexico has seen some improvement 
in affordability since Measuring Up 2000 , but not in the majority of measures in this category. The state has improved on the share 
of family income required, after financial aid, to attend its public four-year colleges and universities, which enroll the majority of 
the state's students. But New Mexico has declined on the same measure for public two-year colleges, and college-level education 
has become more expensive for the state's lowest-income families. New Mexico provides little need-based financial aid to low- 
^ income families. 

Completion: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. New Mexico has slightly improved the 
percentage of undergraduate students earning certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled. But the state has seen little change in the 
proportions of first-year students at two-year colleges and at four-year colleges and universities returning for their second year. Although New Mexico 
improved in completion, the state’s performance is low compared with other states. 

Benefits: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Since the 2000 report, New Mexico has improved the 
proportion of residents who have a bachelor’s degree, and the economic benefits to the state are fair. New Mexico continues to receive good civic 
benefits from its population, as measured by voting and charitable contributions. New Mexico’s performance in this category is fair compared with 
other states. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 



NEW YORK 




Preparation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. New York shows substantial improvement in the 
percentage of high school students who enroll in upper-level math and science, and in the proportion of 8th graders scoring well on national 
assessments in math. The percentage of high school juniors and seniors who take and score well on Advanced Placement tests has also 
improved since Measuring Up 2000 , making the state a top performer on that measure. 

Participation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. A fairly high percentage of students in New York 
go on to college immediately after high school. A high proportion of young adults (ages 18 to 24) enroll in college-level education. But a 
low proportion of working-age adults (25 to 49) enroll part-time in education or training beyond high school. New York made no 
improvement in this category, but because other states declined, it received a higher grade. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 . New York families must devote a very large share of family income, 
after financial aid, to attend public and private two- and four-year institutions, but the state’s performance on these measures has 
improved since Measuring Up 2000. New York also continues to make a high investment in financial aid for low-income students. 

Completion: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. New York is a top performer in the 
proportion of first-year community college students who return for their second year. A very high proportion of freshmen at four-year 
colleges and universities return for their sophomore year. A fairly large proportion of first-time, full-time college students earn a 
bachelor's degree within five years of completing high school. Also, a high proportion of undergraduate students complete 
certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled. 

Benefits: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. A high proportion of New York residents have a bachelor’s degree, 
while the economic benefits to the state are fair. The civic benefits New York enjoys from its population, as measured by charitable contributions, make 
the state a top performer on this measure. Because other states improved more in this category, New York’s grade dropped 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 
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Grades measure a state's performance in relation to other states. Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 (described as " Improvement " or 
“No Improvement”) measures a state's progress in relation to its own previous results. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 




Preparation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. In North Carolina, 8th graders now perform well in 
national assessments of math, showing marked improvement since Measuring Up 2000 — particularly among the lowest-income students. 

The state retains its top-performing standing in the percentage of high school students who enroll in upper-level math. Although the 
proportion of high school juniors and seniors taking and receiving high scores on Advanced Placement exams remains only fair, the state has 
also improved notably on this measure. 

Participation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000 , North Carolina has 
increased the percentage of high school students who go on to college immediately after high school. However, a slightly smaller 
proportion of young adults (ages 18 to 24) are now enrolled in college-level education. A low percentage of working- age adults (ages 25 
to 49) enroll in education or training beyond high school, but the state’s performance on this measure has improved substantially. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. North Carolina now performs very well on the 
share of family income required, after financial aid, to attend both public two-year colleges and four-year colleges and universities, 
which together enroll three-quarters of the students in the state. North Carolina has become a top-performing state in the low share of 
income that the poorest families need to pay to attend lowest-priced colleges. However, because other states have shown more 
improvement, North Carolina’s grade has dropped; North Carolina’s overall performance in this category is fair. 

Completion: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. A very high proportion of North 
Carolina’s freshmen at four-year colleges and universities return for their sophomore year — continuing the results posted in 
Measuring Up 2000. However, compared with two years ago, a lower proportion of undergraduate students complete certificates and degrees relative 
to the number enrolled. A very high percentage of first-time, full-time college students earn a bachelor’s degree within six years of enrolling. 

BeneGts: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 — No Change in Grade. North Carolina continues its low standing in benefits, even 
though the state shows some improvement in the proportion of state residents with a bachelor’s degree, and in the economic benefits to the state. The 
state continues to reap civic benefits from its residents, as measured by voting and charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 



NORTH DAKOTA 




Preparation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000, North 
Dakota remains a top performer in the proportion of young adults who earn a high school diploma or a General Education Development 
(GED) diploma by age 24. The state has improved the large proportions of high school students who take upper-level math and science 
courses. North Dakota retains its top-performing standing on the proportion of low-income 8th graders who score well on national 
assessments of math. Also, a large proportion of high school students take and score well on college entrance exams. 

Participation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Compared with Measuring Up 2000 , 
a lower proportion of North Dakota high school students go on to college immediately after high school, yet the state retains its top- 
performing standing on this measure. The proportion of young adults (ages 18 to 24) enrolling in college-level education is also down 
but remains good. The proportion of working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) enrolled part-time in education or training beyond high school 
remains very low 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. North Dakota has improved and continues to 
perform well on the share of family income, after financial aid, required to attend public two- and four-year colleges and universities, 
which enroll most of the state's students. On the same measure for private four-year institutions, North Dakota has improved to 
top-performing standing. Also, undergraduates borrow relatively less for their education than in other states, making North Dakota 
l a top-performing state on this measure as well. Because other states improved more in this category, however, North Dakota’s 
grade dropped. 

Completion: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000 , the percentage of North 
Dakota college students earning a bachelor’s degree within five years of finishing high school has dropped and remains very low. But North Dakota 
retains its top-performing standing in the proportion of students who complete certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled. 

BeneGts: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. A fair proportion of North Dakota residents now have a 
bachelor’s degree, up since Measuring Up 2000. The economic benefit to the state has also increased, but remains very low. North Dakota is a 
top-performing state in the percentage of residents who vote. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 
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Grades measure a state's performance in relation to other states. Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 (described as “Improvement" or 
"No Improvement") measures a state's progress in relation to its own previous results. 
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OHIO 



ition: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000 \ a large 
on of Ohio high school students take upper-level math courses, but the percentage enrolling in upper-level science remains very low. 
le is a top performer in the proportion of 8th graders who score well on national science assessments. The percentage of high school 
s and seniors taking and scoring well on college entrance tests remains very high, while the same measure for Advanced Placement 
is remains very low. 

tkipation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. The proportion of high school students in Ohio who 
on to college immediately after high school remains only fair — consistent with the results of Measuring Up 2000. A good percentage 
young adults (ages 18 to 24) enroll in college-level education. The proportion of working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) enrolled part-time 
i education or training beyond high school has increased; but remains low. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000 , families in Ohio 
now spend a smaller share of income, after financial aid, to attend public two- and four-year colleges and universities — yet that share 
remains high compared with other states. Also, students and families must spend a very large share of family income to attend private 
colleges and universities. Ohio invests very little in financial aid for low-income students and families. Because other states improved 
more in this category, Ohio’s grade dropped. 

Completion: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. High proportions of Ohio’s first-year 
students at two-year colleges and at four-year colleges return for their second year, but those figures have declined since Measuring Up 
portion of students who complete certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled remains fait A good proportion of first-time, 
full-time college students earn a bachelor’s degree within five years of finishing high school. 

Benefits: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. A fair proportion of Ohio residents have bachelor’s 
degrees, and the economic benefits to the state are fair. Ohio residents contribute substantially to the civic good, as measured by voting and 
charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 






ation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Oklahoma has seen some improvements in 
ition since Measuring Up 2000 , but not in the majority of measures in this category. The percentage of 8th gradeis who take algebra 
creased, but remains very low. The percentage of high school students taking an upper-level math course remains only fair, and the 
>rtion taking upper-level science has dropped lower. Higher proportions of high school juniors and seniors are taking and scoring well 
ollege entrance and Advanced Placement exams, but the state scores poorly on both of these measures. 

rticipation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000 , the proportion of 
dahoma high school st ud e n ts who go on to college immediately after high school has increased, although it remains low. The 
ercentage of young adults (ages 18 to 24) who enroll in college-level education has dropped and is now fairly low. A fair proportion of 
vorking-age adults (ages 25 to 49) enroll part-time in education or training beyond high school. 



tents at two- and four-year colleges who return for their second year has increased since Measuring Up 2000. However, a low proportion 
ot nm-time, rull-time college students earn a bachelor’s degree within five years of finishing high school. Also, the proportion of students completing 
certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled has increased, but remains only fain 

Benefits: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. The proportion of Oklahoma residents with a bachelor’s degree, 
while fairly low, has increased since Measuring Up 2000 , and the economic benefits to the state are low. Oklahoma residents contribute substantially 
to the civic good, as measured by voting and especially by charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 






Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Oklahoma is now a top performer on the low 



share of family income needed, after financial aid, to attend public two- and four-year colleges and univeisities. However, the state still 
invests very little in financial aid to low-income students and families. And Oklahoma does not compare well with other states in the 
large share of income that the poorest families must pay to attend the lowest-priced colleges. Because other states improved more in 
this category, Oklahoma’s grade dropped. 



Completion: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. The proportion of Oklahoma’s first- 



Grades measure a state's performance in relation to other states. Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 (described as Improvement or 
“No Improvement”) measures a state's progress in relation to its oum previous results . 
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OREGON 




Preparation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000 , the percentage of 8th graders 
in Oregon who take algebra shows improvement, but the percentages of high school students taking upper-level math and science remain 
low. The state has become a top performer on the proportion of 8th graders who score well on national math assessments, and the state’s 
performance has increased notably on the same measure for low-income 8th graders. 

Participation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Oregon has seen some improvement in 
participation since Measuring Up 2000 , but not in the majority of measures in this category. The small percentage of high school students 
who go on to college immediately after high school has dropped. The proportion of young adults (ages 18 to 24) who enroll in college- 
level education has also decreased. However, the proportion of working- age adults (ages 25 to 49) who enroll part-time in education or 
training beyond high school, while still low, has increased. Oregon made no improvement in this category, but because other states 
declined, it received a higher grade. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000 , Oregon shows 
improvement in decreasing the share of income, after financial aid, that students and families must pay to attend public two- and 
four-year colleges and universities. Yet relative to other states, this share is still very large. Also, Oregon invests even less in 
financial aid for low-income families than reported in 2000. Because other states have improved more in this category, Oregon's 
grade dropped. 

Completion: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000 , a 
fair percentage of first-time, full-time college students in Oregon earn a bachelor's degree within five years of finishing high school. The proportion of 
undergraduate students completing certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled has increased, but remains fair compared with other states. 

Benefits: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. A fair proportion of Oregon residents have a bachelor's degree, and 
the economic benefits to the state are fair. The state is also a top performer in economic benefits to the state as a result of the proportion of residents 
who have attended at least some college but have not earned a degree. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 



PENNSYLVANIA 




Preparation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000 , a very large 
proportion of Pennsylvania’s young adults earn a high school diploma or a General Education Development (GED) diploma by age 24. The 
proportion of high school students taking and scoring well on college entrance exams has increased, but remains small. The proportion of 
high school students taking and scoring well on Advanced Placement tests, while still very low, has improved markedly. 

Participation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. The proportion of Pennsylvania high school 
students who go on to college right after high school has increased since Measuring Up 2000, and is high. The percentage of young 
adults (ages 18 to 24) enrolling in college-level education remains high. Also, the proportion of working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) 
enrolled part-time in education or training beyond high school, while still very low, has increased substantially. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. The share of family income required, after 
financial aid, to attend four-year institutions in Pennsylvania has dropped since Measuring Up 2000 , but it remains very high 
compared with other states. Pennsylvania is now a top performer in financial aid to low-income students. But the share of income the 
s ta te's poorest families must pay for tuition at the state's lowest-priced colleges does not compare well with other states. Because other 
states improved more in this category, Pennsylvania’s grade dropped. 

Completion: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 
2000 , Pennsylvania performs very well on every measure in this category. The proportion of first-year students at community 
colleges returning for their second year remains very high. The state is a top performer on the proportion of first-time, full-time college students 
who complete a bachelor’s degree within six years of enrolling. And Pennsylvania retains top-performing standing on the proportion of students 
completing certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled. 

Benefits: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. The proportion of Pennsylvania residents with a bachelor's 
degree is fairly high, and the economic benefits to the state are very good. State residents contribute to the civic good, particularly as measured by 
charitable contributions. 



Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 
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Grades measure a state's performance in relation to other states. Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 (described as ‘ ‘Improvement " or 
“No Improvement') measures a state's progress in relation to its own previous results . 
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RHODE ISLAND 




Preparation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000 , the proportion of 
Rhode Island 8th graders who score well on national math assessments has increased, but the same measure for low-income 8th graders has 
declined markedly. The percentages of Rhode Island high school students taking and scoring well on college entrance exams and on Advanced 
Placement tests show improvement, but remain low. 

Participation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Compared with Measuring Up 2000 , a 
larger proportion of Rhode Island’s high school students go on to college immediately after high school. Also, a large proportion of young 
adults (ages 18 to 24) enroll in college-level education. Rhode Island retains its top-performing standing in the proportion of working-age 
adults (ages 25 to 49) enrolled part-time in education or training beyond high school. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. The share of income that Rhode Island 
students and families pay, after financial aid, to attend the state’s public and private four-year colleges and universities remains very 
high, although it has gone down since Measuring Up 2000. Also, Rhode Island's investment in financial aid for low-income students 
has dropped and remains very low. 

Completion: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Rhode Island performs very well 
on every measure in this category. A very high proportion of freshmen at four-year colleges and universities return for their second 
year. Also, the state is a top performer in the proportion of first-time, full-time college students who earn a bachelor’s degree within 
six years of enrolling in college, 

Benefits: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. A high percentage of Rhode Island residents have a bachelor’s 
degree, and the economic benefits to the state are good. Rhode Island residents contribute substantially to the civic good; a high percentage of the 
population votes and Rhode Island is a top performer in charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 



SODTH CAROLINA 




Preparation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000, South Carolina has increased 
the proportion of 8th graders who score well on national math assessments, but this proportion remains very low. The performance of low- 
income 8th graders on these math exams is also very low. South Carolina has increased the proportion of high school juniors and seniors who 
take and score well on college entrance and Advanced Placement exams. Because other states improved more in this category, however, South 
Carolina’s grade dropped. 

Participation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000, a low 
proportion of high school students in South Carolina go on to college right after high school. Likewise, the percentage of working-age 
adults (ages 25 to 49 ) enrolled part-time in education or training beyond high school is still very low. But a good proportion of young 
adults (ages 18 to 24) are enrolled in college-level education, up since the earlier report. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. The share of family income that South Carolina 
students and families must spend, after financial aid, to attend the state’s two-year colleges has decreased notably, and is now fairly low 
compared with other states. However, the share that they must pay to attend public and private four-year colleges remains fairly high. 
The state’s investment in financial aid for low-income families is very low, South Carolina has improved on most affordability 
measures, but because other states improved more, South Carolina’s grade has dropped. 

Completion: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 
2000, large percentages of South Carolina’s freshmen at two- and four-year colleges and universities return for their second year. A 
fairly high proportion of first-time, full-time college students earn a bachelor’s degree within five years of finishing high school. A high proportion of 
first-time, full-time students finish their bachelor’s degree within six years of enrolling in college. And a large proportion of students complete 
certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled. 

Benefits: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 — Lower Grade. A small proportion of South Carolina residents have a bachelors 
degree, and the economic benefits to the state have decreased since the earlier report But the state receives good civic benefits from its population, 
especially as measured by charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 
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Grades measure a state's performance m relation to other states. Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 ( described as “Improvement" or 
"No Improvement") measures a state's progress in relation to its own previous results. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 




Preparation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. South Dakota has top-performing standing in the 
proportion of young adults who earn a high school diploma or a General Education Development (GED) diploma by age 24. The percentages 
of South Dakota high school students who enroll in upper-level science and math courses have increased. However, the proportion of 8th 
graders who enroll in algebra has dropped markedly and is very low. 

Participation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. The large proportion of South Dakota students who 
go on to college immediately after high school has increased since Measuring Up 2000 . The proportion of young adults (ages 18 to 24) 
who enroll in college-level education remains good, despite a slight decline. The percentage of working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) who 
enroll part-time in education or training beyond high school has also improved, although it is still very low. 

Affordability: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. South Dakota compares well with the best- 
performing states on the share of family income required, after financial aid, to attend public two- and four-year colleges and 
universities. However, attendance at the state’s private institutions requires a high share of family income, compared with other states. 
South Dakota is a top-performing state on the low average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow for their higher 
education. But South Dakota provides no financial aid to low-income families. 

Completion: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. The percentage of South Dakota 
freshmen at four-year colleges returning for their sophomore year has decreased since Measuring Up 2000 , and is now fair. The 
proportion of first-time, full-time college students who earn a bachelor’s degree within five years of finishing high school has 
increased, though it remains fairly low. The percentage of students who complete certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled is very high. 

Benefits: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Sinoe Measuring Up 2000 , a higher proportion of South Dakota 
residents have a bachelor’s degree, yet compared with other states this performance remains fair. The economic benefits to the state also have 
improved, yet remain very low. The state receives good civic benefits from its population, as measured by voting and charitable contributions. Because 
other states improved more in this category, South Dakota's grade dropped. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 



TENNESSEE 




Preparation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Relatively few Tennessee high school students take upper- 
level math or science. The proportion of 8th graders, including low-income 8th graders, scoring well on national math assessments has 
increased notably since Measuring Up 2000 , but remains very low. A fairly high proportion of high school seniors take and score well on 
college entrance exams, but the proportion taking and scoring well on Advanced Placement exams remains very low, despite an increase. 
Because other states improved more in this category, Tennessee’s grade dropped. 

Participation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. The percentage of high school students in 
Tennessee who go on to college right after high school is low, and has dropped sinoe Measuring Up 2000 . However, a fair proportion of 
young adults (ages 18 to 24) now enroll in college-level education, showing substantial improvement sinoe the earlier report The 
proportion of working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) enrolled in education or training beyond high school has increased, although it 
remains very low. 

Affordability: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Tennessee has seen some improvement in 
affordability since Measuring Up 2000 , but not in the majority of measures in this category. The share of family income, after 
financial aid, that families and students must pay to attend two- and four-year colleges has increased and is now fairly large. The 
share of income they must pay to attend private four-year colleges shows improvement but remains high. Tennessee’s investment in 
financial aid to low-income students and families remains very low. 

Completion: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 — Higher Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000, good percentages 
of Tennessee’s freshmen at two- and four-year colleges and universities return for their sophomore year. A fair proportion of first-time, full-time college 
students earn a bachelor’s degree within five years of finishing high school. The proportion of students completing certificates and degrees relative to 
the number enrolled remains only fair; but has increased since the earlier report 

Benefits: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Tennessee has seen some improvement in benefits sinoe 
Measuring Up 2000, but not in the majority of measures. The low percentage of residents who have a bachelor’s degree has not improved, and the 
economic benefits to the state remain low. State residents contribute to the civic good, particularly as measured by charitable contributions. 




Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 

Grades measure a state's performance in relation to other states. Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 ( described as Improvement or 
“No Improvement ') measures a state's progress in relation to its oum previous results. 
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TEXAS 




Preparation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000, Texas has substantially 
improved the proportion of high school students who take upper-level math, so that now it is a top-performing state on this measure. A fair 
proportion of 8th graders now score well on national math assessments, up from the earlier report, but relatively few low-income 8th graders 
score well on these tests. Texas is a top performer in the percentage of 12th graders taking upper-level math. 

Participation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000 , the 
percentage of high school students in Texas who go on to college right after high school remains very low A small proportion of young 
adults (ages 18 to 24) enroll in college-level education, showing a decrease since the earlier report Also, a small proportion of working-age 
adults (ages 25 to 49) enroll part-time in education or training beyond high school. Texas made no improvement in this category, but 
because other states declined, it received a higher grade. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Texas compares well with other states in the 
share of family income needed, after financial aid, to attend the state’s two-year colleges. But the share of income needed to attend 
public and private four-year colleges and universities is large compared to other states. The state’s investment in financial aid for low- 
income families has increased, but remains very low. Because other states improved more in this category, Texas' grade dropped. 

Completion: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. A high percentage of freshmen at four-year 
colleges and universities return for their sophomore year in Texas. But a low proportion of first-time, full-time college students 
earn a bachelor’s degree within five years of finishing high school. The proportion of students who complete certificates and degrees 
relative to the number enrolled, while remaining fairly low, has improved. 

Benefits: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. The proportion of Texas residents who have a bachelor’s degree has 
increased since Measuring Up 2000 and is now fairly large; the economic benefits to the state also have increased. State residents contribute to the 
civic good, as measured by charitable contributions; but a low percentage of the population votes. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 



UTAH 




Preparation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Utah is a top performer in the percentage of high 
school students taking upper-level math, and has improved the percentage taking upper-level science as well. Utah is the top-performing state 
in the proportion of 8th graders taking algebra, but since Measuring Up 2000 , the proportion of 8th graders from low-income families who 
demonstrate proficiency on national assessments of mathematics has dropped. Utah improved the percentages of students taking and scoring 
well on college entrance and Advanced Placement exams. 

Participation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000 , the proportion 
of Utah’s students who go on to college immediately after high school has dropped. But Utah's performance improved slightly in the 
proportion of young adults (ages 18 to 24) enrolled in college-level education. The percentage of working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) 
enrolled part-time in education or training beyond high school has also increased. Utah's overall performance in this category is fair. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Utah is now a top performer on the low share of 
family income required, after financial aid, to attend public two- and four-year colleges, and it is the top-performing state on the same 
measure for private four-year colleges. However, because other states have shown more improvement, Utah's grade has dropped. Utah 
still makes almost no investment in financial aid for low-income families. 

Completion: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Utah's performance in this category, though 
only fair, has improved. A large proportion of freshmen at four-year colleges and universities return for their sophomore year. But a 
low proportion of first-time, full-time college students receive a bachelor's degree within five years of finishing high school. 

Benefits: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000, a larger proportion of Utah residents 
have a bachelor’s degree, and the economic benefits to the state are fair. Utah residents continue to contribute substantially to the civic good, as 
measured by voting and charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 
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Grades measure a state's performance in relation to other states . Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 (described as Improvement or 
“No Improvement”) measures a state's progress in relation to its own previous results. 
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VERMONT 



Measuring Up 2002 




Preparation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Vermont has improved in preparation since 
Measuring Up 2000 , but not in the majority of measures in this category. A fair proportion of high school students take upper-level math; a 
fairly low proportion take upper-level science, and this proportion has decreased. A small percentage of low-income 8th graders score well on 
national math assessments, but the state is now a top performer in the percentage of 8th graders who score well on national math and 
science assessments. Although Vermont shows substantial improvement in the proportion of high school juniors and seniors taking and 
scoring well on Advanced Placement exams, that proportion remains very low compared with the best-performing states. 

Participation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000 , the proportion of 
Vermont’s students who go on to college immediately after high school has declined, yet remains fair compared with the best-performing 
states. The proportion of working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) who enroll in education or training beyond high school remains low. But a 
good proportion of young adults (ages 18 to 24) enroll in college-level education, and this figure has increased since the earlier report. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. The share of family income, after financial aid, 
that Vermont’s families and students must pay to attend public four-year colleges and universities has decreased since Measuring Up 
2000 , but remains very high. Vermont has improved in the share of income required to attend private four-year institutions, but that 
share remains very high. The state has increased its investment in financial aid for low-income families, but the share of income 
required of the poorest families to attend the lowest-priced colleges is very high compared with other states. Because other states 
improved more in this category, Vermont’s grade dropped. 

Completion: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Vermont scores very high on most measures in this 
category. The state retains its top-performing standing in the proportion of first-time, full-time college students who earn a bachelor’s degree within 
five years of finishing high school. And the state is now also a top performer in the proportion of students who complete certificates and degrees 
relative to the number enrolled. 



Benefits: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. A very large proportion of Vermont residents have a 
bachelor's degree, up from Measuring Up 2000 , but the economic benefits to the state are very low. State residents contribute substantially to the civic 
good, as measured by voting and charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 



VIRGINIA 




Preparation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Virginia has improved its performance in most measures 
of preparing students for college. National math assessments of 8th graders have improved, especially for low-income students. Virginia shows 
some improvement in the proportion of students taking and doing well on college entrance exams, and has improved to top standing in the 
percentage of students who take and score well on Advanced Placement tests. 

Participation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Virginias performance in participation has 
changed little, but relative to the results of other states, the state’s grade improved. A fair proportion of Virginia’s students go on to college 
immediately after high school. A fair proportion of young adults (ages 18 to 24) enroll in college-level education. Similarly, a fair 
percentage of working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) enroll part-time in education or training beyond high school. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Virginia’s performance in this category has 
improved since Measuring Up 2000 , and the state is now among the best-performing states in the low share of family income 
required, after financial aid, to attend two-year colleges in the state. Virginia also now performs well on the share of family 
income required, after financial aid, to attend public four-year colleges, which enroll the majority of the state’s students. Virginia’s 
investment in financial aid to low-income families remains very low, but the state is now a top performer in providing low-priced 
education to the state’s poorest families. 

Completion: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 
2000 , a large proportion of Virginia’s first-year students at two-year colleges, and a very large proportion at four-year colleges and universities, 
return for their second year. A large proportion of first-time, full-time college students complete their bachelor’s degree within five years of finishing 
high school. But only a fair proportion of undergraduate students receive certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled. 

Benefits: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. The proportion of Virginia’s residents with a bachelor’s degree 
remains high, while the economic benefits to the state are low. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000 , Virginia compares very well with other states on 
charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 
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Grades measure a state's performance in relation to other states. Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 (described as ' Improvement ” or 
“No Improvement ’) measures a state's progress in relation to its own previous results. 
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WASHINGTON 



Ltton: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Washington has improved in preparation since 
ng Up 2000 , but not in the majority of measures in this category. The state has seen no improvement in the proportion of young 
vho earn a high school diploma or a General Education Development (GED) diploma by age 24. The proportion of high school seniors 
and scoring well on college entrance exams remains high, up since the earlier report. The proportion taking and scoring well on 
iced Placement exams has improved substantially, but remains very low. Washington made no improvement in this category, but 



ishington go on to college immediately after high school, a decrease since Measuring Up 2000. Also, the percentage of working-age 
iults (ages 25 to 49) enrolled part-time in education or training beyond high school remains very low But a good proportion of young 
idults (ages 18 to 24) now enroll in college-level education, up from the 2000 report 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000 , the share 
of family income required, after financial aid, to attend Washington's public two- and four-year colleges and universities is still fairly 
low. However, the share of income needed to attend private four-year institutions remains very high, even though it has dropped. And 



Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. Washington remains a top-performing state in the percentage of 



proportion of first-time, full-time college students earning their bachelor’s degree within six years of enrolling. Also, a high proportion of students 
complete certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled. 

Benefits: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000 , the percentage of 
Washington residents who have a bachelor’s degree remains high. But the economic benefits to the state have decreased, and are low. State residents 
contribute substantially to the civic good, as measured by voting and charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 






ation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. West Virginia has become a top performer in the 
ion of high school students taking upper-level math and science courses, showing substantial improvement on both these measures 
Measuring Up 2000. A good proportion of 8th graders now take algebra, also up considerably since that report. However, the state still 
rms poorly, despite improvement, on the proportion of low-income 8th graders who score high on national math assessments. 

ticipation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Higher Grade. A fair proportion of students in West Virginia go on 
allege immediately after high school, up from Measuring Up 2000. The percentage of young adults (ages 18 to 24) who enroll in 
liege-level education has dropped substantially. A very low proportion of working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) enroll part-time in 
iucation or training beyond high school. 

Affordability: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000 , West Virginia shows 



very well with the bet-performing states on undergraduates' low reliance on debt to pay for higher education. Because other states 



improved more in this category, Wet Virginia’s grade dropped. 

Completion: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. The proportion of Wet Virginia freshmen 
nd four-year college who return for their sophomore year is high. However, the proportion of first-time, full-time college students who 
earn a bacneior’s degree within five years of finishing high school has decreased and is now very low. The proportion of students completing 
certificate and degree relative to the number enrolled also has dropped, and is now only fair 

Benefits: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000 , the percentage of 
Wet Virginia residents who have a bachelor’s degree remains very low, and the economic benefits to the state are also low. State residents contribute to 
the civic good, as measured by charitable contributions, but only a fair percentage of the population vote. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 




compared to other state its grade increased slightly. 

Participation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. A low proportion of high school students in 



| the state doe not compare well with the bet-performing state on the share of income that the state’s poorest familie pay to attend 

|| the lowet-priced college. Washington has improved in most measures in this category, but because other state improved more, 
Washington’s grade dropped. 



freshmen at public and private four-year college and universitie who return for their sophomore year. The state is also a top performer in the 





improvement in decreasing the share of family income, after financial aid, that familie and students must pay to attend the state's 
public four-year college and universitie, but the share is still high compared with other state. Although the state has increased its 
invetment in financial aid for low-income familie, it still performs very poorly on this measure. However, Wet Virginia compares 
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Grades measure a state's performance in relation to other states. Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 (described as " Improvement ” or 
"No Improvement ”) measures a state's progress in relation to its own previous results. 
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WISCONSIN 




Preparation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Wisconsin is a top-performing state on both 
measures of high school students taking upper-level courses, in math as well as in science. And Wisconsin remains a top performer on the 
percentage of 12th graders who take and score well on college entrance exams. 

Participation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000 , the 
proportion of Wisconsin students who go on to college immediately after high school has dropped, but it remains good compared with 
other states. Also, a good percentage of young adults (ages 18 to 24) enroll in college-level education. But a fairly low proportion of 
working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) enroll part-time in education or training beyond high school. 

Affordability: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Wisconsin retains its top-performing standing 
on the low share of family income required, after financial aid, to attend public four-year colleges and universities. In addition, families 
and students pay a relatively low share of their income to attend public two-year colleges. However, the state’s poorest families must pay 
a very high share of their income to attend the state’s lowest-priced colleges. Wisconsin still compares very well with the best-performing 
states on undergraduates’ low reliance on debt to pay for higher education. Because of the improvements of other states in this category, 
Wisconsin’s grade dropped. 

Completion: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Wisconsin has seen some 
improvements in completion since Measuring Up 2000 , but not in the majority of measures in this category. A high percentage of 
freshmen at four-year colleges and universities return for their second year. The proportion of first-time, full-time college students who 
earn a bachelor’s degree within five years of finishing high school has improved and remains high. The state has seen no improvement in the 
proportion of students who complete certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled. 

Benefits: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. A fair proportion of Wisconsin residents have a bachelor’s degree, up 
from Measuring Up 2000\ the economic benefits to the state are fairly low, despite some improvement Wisconsin is a top-performing state on the 
percentage of residents who vote. Because other states improved more in this category, however, Wisconsin’s grade dropped. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 



WYOMING 




Preparation: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Wyoming has seen some improvement in 
preparation since Measuring Up 2000 , but not in the majority of measures in this category. The state has improved in the percentage of 8th 
graders performing well on national math assessments, though that percentage remains fair compared with the best-performing states. A good 
proportion of 8th graders perform well on national science assessments. But the percentage of high school students taking upper-level science 
is very low, as is the percentage of 8th graders taking algebra. 

Participation: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 — No Change in Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000 , a 
fair proportion of students in Wyoming go on to college immediately after high school. The proportion of young adults (ages 18 to 24) 
who enroll in college-level education has increased; that measure is now high. But the proportion of working-age adults (ages 25 to 49) 
enrolling part-time in education or training beyond high school has dropped and is now low. 

Affordability. No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Wyoming compares well to 
the best-performing states in the share of family income needed, after financial aid, to attend the state’s public two-year and four-year 
colleges and universities. The state remains a top performer on undergraduates’ low reliance on debt to pay for higher education. But 
Wyoming makes no investment in financial aid for low-income students and families. 

Completion: Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - No Change in Grade. Consistent with Measuring Up 2000 , 
a large proportion of Wyoming’s first-year students at two-year colleges and at its four-year university return for their second year. 
Also, a large proportion of students complete certificates and degrees relative to the number enrolled, and this figure has improved since the 
earlier report. But a low proportion of first-time, full-time college students earn a bachelor’s degree within five years of finishing high school. 

Benefits: No Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 - Lower Grade. Since Measuring Up 2000 , the percentage of Wyoming residents 
who have a bachelor’s degree has decreased; the economic benefits to the state also have decreased and are very low. But the state receives good civic 
benefits from its population, as measured by voting and charitable contributions. 

Learning. Based on available information on student learning, it is not possible to make systematic state-by-state comparisons. 




Grades measure a state's performance m relation to other states . Improvement since Measuring Up 2000 ( described as “ Improvement " or 
"No Improvement ") measures a state's progress in relation to its own previous results 
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Measuring Up 2002 

TUITION IS RISING AS STATES FACE BUDGET DIFFICULTIES 

By William Trombley 



WHEN MISSOURI GOVERNOR BOB HOLDEN announoed 
last spring that the state would be unable to make 60% of its May 
and June payments to Missouri’s 31 public colleges and 
universities because of a huge state budget deficit, campus 
officials were stunned. The money withheld ranged from 
$500,000 at tiny Linn State Technical College to more than 
$41 million at the four-campus University of Missouri system. 

Since the academic year was almost over and most of 
this money already had been spent or committed, “there 
was a lot of shell shock,” said Robert Stein, associate 

commissioner for 
academic affairs at the 
Missouri Coordinating 
Board for Higher 
Education. “Everybody 
was in a tailspin, 
trying to figure 
out what options 
they had.” 

Several campuses 
ordered immediate 
hiring freezes. Others 
dipped into carefully 
hoarded reserve funds. 
Southeast Missouri 
State University 

Jack Magruder, president of Truman State University, in Missouri, declared a “fiscal 

emergency,” allowing 
administrators to dismiss even tenured professors. At least one 
campus — Harris-Stowe State College, in St. Louis, ran out of 
money to pay its bills. 

This was the third reduction in Missouri higher education 
spending during the 2002 fiscal year; for a total of $286 
million — representing 37% of all the cuts Governor Holden 
and the Legislature made to balance the budget. Holden also 
ordered a 10% reduction in the colleges’ “core budget” for 
2003, and warned that more money might be withheld if state 
revenues do not pick up. 

To cope with the cuts, campus officials have increased 
tuition and fees by 5 to 25%. The four University of Missouri 
campuses raised undergraduate tuition by 8.4% and tacked on 
^ an additional surcharge of nine dollars per credit unit This 
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means undergraduates will be paying, on average, 14.3% more 
than they did a year ago. 

The university also has offered early retirement to 2,000 
faculty and staff members, hoping to reduce the payroll by 400 
to 500 people. Several academic programs have been 
eliminated at the flagship campus in Columbia and at the 
university’s medical school. 

Some Missouri campuses have been forced to tap into 
reserve funds. “Over a 10-year period, we had accumulated a 
‘rainy day fund’ of about $3 million and it was all paid out in 
a single day,” said Ivy Locke, vice president for finance at 
Southeast Missouri State. 

Truman State University, ranked high among Midwest 
regional universities in the annual US. News & World Report 
survey, suffered a $6 million cut in its state appropriation last 
year and faces at least another $4.6 million reduction this 
year Truman has left 40 faculty and staff positions unfilled, 
resulting in an increase in the student-faculty ratio. 

“We’re reducing some services and others will take 
longer,” said President Jack 
Magruder. 'We’ve managed 
so far but lean tell you 
the long term doesn’t 
look good.” 

There is no money for 
Missouri’s “Funding for 
Results” program, which 
has given financial rewards 
to campuses that have 
improved their graduation 
and retention rates, among 
other criteria. 

‘We are still committed 
to performance assessment,” 
said Commissioner of Higher Education Kala Stroup, “but 
realistically, without the resources, where is the incentive for 
campuses to do better?” 

“It really has been devastating,” said Sandra Kauffman, 
chair of the higher education coordinating board and a 
former state legislator. “All of the gains of the past five or 
six years have been lost Every institution has been very 
adversely affected.” 



“Since many of 
these tuition and 
fee increases have 
occurred in the 
last few months, 
they are 

not reflected in the 
affordability 
grades reported in 
Measuring Up 
2002. ” 
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Kauffman said she was “surprised and disappointed” by 
the lack of political support for higher education. 

“We tried to make the case that it was shortsighted to 
make such deep cuts in postsecondary education because these 
[campuses] are the economic engine for the state,” she said, 
“but it was as if they just were not listening.” 

The Missouri experience has been repeated across the 
country, as the recession and the aftermath of the September 
1 1 terrorist attacks have eaten into state revenues. In July, the 
National Conference of State Legislatures estimated that the 
gap between revenues and spending in the 50 states was at 
least $36 billion for the 2002 fiscal year and predicted the gap 
would widen to $58 billion in 2003 . 

Tennessee ran out of money last summer, suspending 
most state operations for several days and causing summer 
sessions at both the University of Tennessee and the Stale 
University and Community College systems to end prematurely. 

Kentucky Governor Paul Patton and the Legislature have 
been unable to agree on a budget, so the state is proceeding 
under an “executive spending plan,” which includes about a 
one percent cut in higher education spending for the 2003 
fiscal year, on top of a two percent cut last year. 

At this writing, California is almost two months past its 
budget deadline, with Governor Gray Davis and Republicans 
in the Legislature still at odds over how to deal with the stale’s 
whopping $23.6 billion deficit So far, only modest cuts in 
higher education spending have been proposed and there are 
no plans to raise tuition, which has been frozen for seven 
years. But administrators are apprehensive. 

‘We can escape this year but next year could be very 
difficult,” said Charles B. Reed, chancellor of the 23-campus 
California State University system. ‘We will need both a tax 
increase and a fee [tuition] increase.” 

State officials have asked both the California State 
University and the University of California systems to prepare 
for draconian 20 % cuts in the 2003-04 budget. 

In many other states, however, governors and legislatures 
have already cut higher education spending because it is one 
of the few discretionary items in most state budgets. As in 
Missouri, college and university officials in many states have 
responded with substantial tuition and fee increases, making 
higher education less affordable for all. Some states also have 
trimmed their student financial aid budgets, which means 
low-income students will find it more difficult to pursue 
education beyond high school. 

Since many of these tuition and fee increases have 
occurred in the last few months, they are not reflected in the 
affordability grades reported in Measuring Up 2002. 

Some of the tuition increases are steep: Texas A & M will 
charge freshmen and other new students 27% more than a 
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year ago, Ohio State 19%, and the University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign 10% plus a $1,000 surcharge for 
freshmen. On Kansas public campuses, the average increase 
will be 21%, in Iowa 19%. The Legislature in the State of 
Washington has authorized tuition increases of up to 16% in 
the four-year schools, 
up to 12 % in the | 

community colleges. 3 

Virginia colleges | 

and universities, which “ 

lost $288 million in 
state support for the 
next biennium, expect 
to make up half of that 
loss through tuition 
increases. 

The interplay 
between budget cuts 
and higher tuitions is 
illustrated by the 
experience of Clemson 
University, South 
Carolina’s 17,000- 
student land-grant 
institution. 

When the Legislature trimmed 10% from Clemson’s 2002 
fiscal year appropriation, the Board of Thrstees voted to raise 
undergraduate tuition by $1,500 for fall 2001 — an increase 
of 42%. 




Governor Paul Patton of Kentucky. 



But Governor Jim Hodges vetoed all the higher education 
spending cuts, restoring $6 million to the 
Clemson budget. This led the trustees to reduce 
the tuition increase midyear for the 2001-02 
academic year from $1,500 to $ 900 , which still 
represented a 25% increase. However, a 
subsequent cut of $10 million in state funds left 
Clemson worse off than before, so the trustees 
then increased tuition for the 2002-03 
academic year by 14.6%. 

The consequence of all this is that Clemson 
in-state undergraduates will be paying $5,834 
this year When room and board, books, 
supplies, and other necessities are added, an 
undergraduate year at Clemson is likely to cost 
at least $15,000, or about what it cost to attend 
a private college or university not many 
years ago. 

Campuses also have imposed new 

mandatory fees and have increased already- 

existing charges. Texas A & M students will pay a new $400 



“Some of the tuition 
increases are steep: 
Texas A & M will charge 
freshmen and other new 
students 27% more than 
a year ago, Ohio State 
19%, and the University 
of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign 10% plus a 
$1,000 surcharge for 
freshmen. On Kansas 
public campuses, the 
average increase will be 
21%, in Iowa 19%. ” 
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“academic enhancement” fee, while the University of Texas at 
Austin has adopted an “infrastructure fee” that starts at $300 
and increases to $860 over four years. (This fee is being 
challenged in court) Technology fees have been introduced at 
some schools, increased at others. 

Budget cuts and tuition increases are 
having a devastating effect on community 
colleges in almost every state, said George 
Boggs, president of the American Association of 
Community Colleges, an advocacy group based 
in Washington, D.C. for the two-year colleges. 
“Costs are going up just as there is greater 
demand from people who can’t find jobs or 
need retraining or can’t get into crowded four-year schools,” 
Boggs said. 

Some community colleges are limiting enrollment by 
eliminating classes and laying off part-time instructors, 
among other measures. “For us, turning away students is like 
a doctor not saving lives,” Boggs told the Chronicle of Higher 
Education in July. “My level of concern for our open-access 
mission is growing by the day.” 

As campuses scramble to compensate for budget cuts, they 
are imposing faculty and staff hiring freezes, offering early 
retirement incentives, hiring fewer part-time faculty members, 
even dismissing some tenured professors. 

The two-year, $288 million reduction in spending for 

higher education in 
Virginia means “there 
will be 350 fewer 
faculty members in the 
classrooms,” said Don 
Finley, executive 
director of the Virginia 
Business Higher 
Education Council. 
“Most of this will be 
through attrition and 
not filling vacant 
positions, but, however 
it is done, this means 
fewer and larger 
classes for Virginia 
students.” 

Iowa State University has trimmed 209 faculty and staff 
positions by merging academic departments, terminating 
some degree programs, and, in a rare move in academic 
bureaucracies, eliminating a campus vice president’s position, 
said Mark Chidister, assistant to the president for budget 
planning and analysis. 
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Chancellor Charles B. Reed of the California State 
University system. 



“Increasingly, students 
and their families are 
depending on loans to 
finance college costs.” 



Almost all part-time faculty positions have been wiped out 
at Northern Iowa University, while full-time faculty members 
have agreed to accept smaller raises than their union contract 
calls for. 

Instead of increasing enrollment this year by two percent, 
as planned, Northern Iowa hopes to trim enrollment by 
strengthening financial aid criteria and reducing the number 
of credits that students need to graduate. “I see no other 
choice,” said President Robert Koob. “We think we have a 
social contract to give [students] a quality education after they 
enroll. This is how we’ll do it until changes are made at the 
state level.” 

Although few have been as open about it as Northern 
Iowa, many other institutions have taken steps to curtail 
enrollment. The University of Oregon has increased the grade- 
point-average requirement for entering freshmen from 3 0 to 
3.25 and the grades must be earned in a specific set of pre- 
college courses. The 23-campus California State University 
system, expecting at least 20,000 additional students this 
fall, has tightened its requirements for community college 
transfer students. 

As tuition and fee charges rise, so does the need for student 
financial aid. In the 2002 fiscal year, 4.4 million students 
received federal Pell Grants, which pay up to $4,000 to 
students, most of whom come from families with annual 
incomes of less than $40,000. The total cost of the program 
was $10.7 billion. Next year it will cost more, as there has been 
a nine percent increase in the number of Pell Grant 
applications, instead of the usual one or two percent. 

In 1979, the maximum Pell Grant paid for 77% of a 
student’s tuition and room and board costs at a public four- 
year institution, according to the U.S. Department of 
Education, but now it pays for only about 40% of those costs. 

While a few stales (California, Illinois, Minnesota, New 
York, and Pennsylvania) have generous need-based grant 
programs, most stales have inadequate programs and a few 
have none at all. Even Illinois, faced with a budget deficit of 
more than $2 billion, has trimmed $38 million from its 
Monetary Award Program for needy students. Grants for fifth- 
year students were eliminated altogether and all other grants 
were trimmed by five percent. 

Merit-based scholarships, awarded without regard for 
financial need, have gained favor over need-based grants in 
several states. Losing Ground , a recent report from the 
National Center for Public Policy and Higher Education, noted 
that in 1981, " 91 % of state financial aid was allocated on the 
basis of need or a combination of need and academic 
qualifications.” By 1999, only 78% of state aid “took need 
into account” 
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However, some of these scholarship programs, which are 
largely funded with state lottery proceeds, have begun to run 
into trouble as lottery revenues have declined. 

Increasingly, students and their families are depending on 
loans to finance college costs. In 1981, loans accounted for 
45% and grants for 52% of federal student financial aid, but by 
2000, loans accounted for 58%, grants only 41%, Losing 
Ground reported. 

In the 1999-2000 academic year, the median debt 
accumulated by public university graduates was $15,375 and 
for private schools it was $17,250, according to the American 
Council on Education. This level of debt might not deter 
middle-class and upper-middle-class students from going to 
college, but many believe it is likely to discourage many 
students from lower-income families. 

Some believe the current round of budget cuts, tuition 
increases, and heavy student borrowing is just the latest turn 
in the boom-or-bust cycle that has plagued colleges and 
universities, especially public ones, for decades. They are 
hopeful, if not confident, that when national and state 
economies improve, the money will flow again. 



But others believe a | 
fundamental change is | 

taking place, one that | 

threatens the nation’s | 

commitment to I 

equality of educational 
opportunity beyond 
high school. 

“I believe there has 
been an undeniable 
shift toward asking the 
students to pay more of 
the cost,” said Kala 
Stroup, the Missouri 
Commissioner of Higher 
Education. “Many of us 
have been worried 
about this for years and 
now it has happened.” 




Missouri Commissioner of Higher Education Kala Stroup. 



William Trombley is senior editor at the National Center 
for Public Policy and Higher Education. 
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Measuring Up 2002-Will Higher Education Lead or Follow ? 

MEASURING UP 2002 AND INSTITUTIONAL LEADERSHIP 

By David W. Breneman 



A PUZZLING ISSUE surrounding this 50-state report card 
on higher education concerns the response of college and 
university leaders to it Like Measuring Up 2000, 

Measuring Up 2002 evaluates state performance, rather 
than institutional performance, in higher education. As such, 
the report card series is a potentially revolutionary device, 
shifting the focus of state policy away from individual college 
and university budgets and toward the state’s population and 

how well (or poorly) it is 
served. How should college 
and university leaders react 
to this shift in focus? 

Before the first report 
card was released in 
November 2000, there 
was considerable 
nervousness among the 
higher education member 
associations headquartered 
at One Dupont Circle, in 
Washington, D.C. After the 
report came out, however, 
relatively little was heard 
from either the associations 
or from colleges and 
universities. Does this silent 
reaction mean that a state- 
by-stale report card on 
higher education has little 
relevance to college 
presidents, or is it that 
institutional leaders had no clear precedence on how to 
respond? Are college presidents, provosts, deans, and faculty 
indifferent to the values embedded in the report card, or do 
they see the statewide measures as beyond the power of any 
campus to influence? Should the National Center seek to 
engage college and university leaders more actively, or is 
institutional leadership largely irrelevant to the policy focus of 
the report? As Measuring Up 2002 is released, it seems timely 
to raise these questions. 




David W. Breneman is Dean of the Curry School of 
Education at the University of Virginia. He is Chair of the 
National Advisory Panel for the Report Card. 



As a first step, consider how the National Center hopes to 
change the state conversation about higher education policy. 
Without undue exaggeration, it is fair to say that in most states 
at most times the debate about state policy has been focused 
primarily on the size of the state higher education budget and 
how it is allocated to colleges and universities in the state. 

When the nation was building its system of higher 
education — a period that extended well into the 1980s — it 
was reasonable for the policy debate to center on institutional 
development and support. Central to the National Center’s 
vision is the belief that this period has ended, and that a new 
set of questions needs to drive state policy, questions focused on 
opportunity and the performance of the system as people 
pursue higher education. In this new world, it is of less 
importance that Western State University receive as much 
revenue as Eastern State University, than it is that state 
residents are able to 
participate in the 
work and benefits 
that accrue to those 
with higher learning. 

The National Center 
is optimistic that 
Measuring Up will 
move state policy 
debate in this 
direction. Early 
evidence suggests 
that in many states, 
the focus of policy 
discussion is 

beginning to change in response to the measures of the report 
card. What opportunities does this new policy environment 
offer college and university leaders? 

There are, of course, divergent views on this question. One 
view is that institutional leadership is largely irrelevant at 
best — retrograde at worst — when it comes to broad change in 
higher education. Indeed, the history of our enterprise reveals 
that higher education is inherently conservative when it comes 
to its own activities, and that it only changes when pressed by 



“The report card series 
is a potentially 
revolutionary device, 
shifting the focus of 
state policy away from 
individual college and 
university budgets and 
toward the state’s 
population and how 
well (or poorly) it is 
served.” 
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external forces, such as state or federal governments, 
demography, the economy, or technological advance. In 
this view, the National Center will succeed or fail based on 
its ability to influence state legislators, governors, and 
influential leaders from industry, rather than college and 
university leaders. 

Others find it odd to think that institutional leadership is 
irrelevant or should be ignored when new directions in state 
policy toward higher education are being debated and formed. 
Those of this opinion believe that the agenda and values put 
forward by the National Center in its report card series — that 
is, greater opportunity and improved performance in higher 
education — are shared by most participants in higher 
education, and that the voice of college presidents, provosts, 
deans, and faculty can productively be enlisted to promote and 
shape this agenda. True, Measuring Up does not include 
measures pertaining to graduate education and research, not 
bec ause these activities are unimportant, but because they are 



already measured and reported by other groups. Nor does the 
report card stress institutional measures of academic quality, 
such as enrollment selectivity, but these measures are 
emphasized by other evaluators. In this regard, Measuring Up 
can never become the central guide to institutional policy, and 
it does not aspire to that role. By shining its light on key 
measures of opportunity and performance at 
the state level, however, it offers an 
opportunity for college and university leaders 
to work with governors and legislators to 
improve the performance of each state on 
these essential objectives. 

The National Center receives financial 
support from several foundations, and its 
Board of Directors strongly supports the 
report card project. Funds are in hand to 
produce report cards in 2004 and 2006. Time will tell how 
significant an impact the Measuring Up series will have on 
state policy toward higher education. But for those who 
endorse a statewide agenda that calls for increased opportunity 
and improved performance in higher education, why not help 
to promote and shape it? A number of us associated with this 
effort hope that this time around, the voices of educational 
leaders will be heard. 



“A number of us 
associated with this 
effort hope that this 
time around, the 
voices of educational 
leaders will be heard.” 
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Measuring Up 2002-Will Higher Education Lead or Follow ? 

COLLEGE PRESIDENTS AND HIGHER EDUCATION POLICY 

By Robert H. Atwell and Jane V. Wellman 




Robert H. Atwell is president emeritus of the 
American Council on Education Jane V. Wellman 
is a senior associate at the Institute for Higher 
Education , in Washington , AC. 



AFTER A TIME when the elementary and secondary 
education agenda has dominated the public policy agenda, 
the next decade promises to be a time of increased attention to 
postsecondary education. Several very serious issues are 
already clearly on the agenda: how the next generation of 
students will be accommodated (through distance learning, 
community colleges or four-year 
institutions); how their education 
will be financed; how quality will be 
assured; and how the effectiveness 
of teaching and learning will 
be measured 

Most of this will occur at the 
state level, but there will be a 
national and federal dimension as 
well. Yet the leaders in the higher 
education establishment, notably the 
presidents of major institutions, are not prepared to enter into 
conversations about public policy and higher education. 
Accustomed to speaking only on matters of institutional self- 
interest, most presidents have opted out of the larger policy 
conversations at both the national and state level. 

In their absence, governors and legislators (and, more 
often, their staffs) are making decisions about how to 
accommodate — and pay for — the next generation of college 
students, about institutional governance, and accountability 
structures. These decisions would benefit from the thoughtful 



participation of college presidents, who know a good deal 
about what works (or doesn’t) in higher education. Without 
their involvement, the results will almost inevitably be a 
continuation of status quo patterns for higher education, 
usually to the advantage of politically connected research 
universities and selective private colleges, and to the detriment 
of community colleges and low-income students. 

College presidents do an effective job of advocating for the 
interests of their institutions, but they rarely venture into larger 
policy issues. And it is almost unimaginable for a president to 
advocate a public policy initiative which, while better serving 
the larger interests of the state or the nation, could be seen as 
having an adverse effect on the institution he or she serves. 

But the public interest and institutional self-preservation 
and promotion are not always in harmony. Both are worthy 
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causes, but they are occasionally in conflict, and they certainly 
are not synonymous. For instance, the major issues that will 
frame the higher education public policy agenda for the next 
decade are not single institutional or sector interests, but ones 
that transcend K— 12 and all of higher education: how to 
maintain quality and integrity in the college degree in a 
market increasingly driven by student consumers; whether 
distance learning and technical education are viable 
alternatives to the baccalaureate degree for the majority of 
new students; roles and responsibilities of the federal and state 
governments with regard to student aid; and preparing future 
faculty. The issues are not confined to educational policy, but 
affect the intersection of educational policy with larger issues 



of state finance. 

There are very few college or university presidents in the 
country who are prepared to step up to lead public policy 
agendas on these issues. As one point of evidence, consider the 
reactions to Measuring Up 2000 on state performance and 
higher education, issued by the National Center for Public 
Policy and Higher Education, which was greeted with what 
could only be called deafening silence from the college and 
university presidents. 

Those who did speak 
up generally did so 
to criticize the report 
for failing to note 
the differences in 
performance 
between institutions 
and sectors within 
states. The message 
from college 
presidents seems to 



“Accustomed to 
speaking only on 
matters of institutional 
self-interest, most 
college presidents have 
opted out of the larger 
policy conversations at 
both the national and 
state level.” 



priorities in 

preparation, participation, affordability, completion, benefits 
and learning — the elements of the report card — are either 
not relevant or are someone else’s problem. 

There are reasons why this generation of leaders is so loath 
to play a public policy role, and not all of the problem 
originates within higher education. 





• Their most important responsibility is to raise and protect 
the resources available to their institution. This means 
fundraising from public and private sources. The last 
thing any politically astute president would want to do 
(and most are quite politically astute) is to take positions 
which their employers and other public and private 
patrons might find offensive. Keeping one’s head down 
seems wiser than taking risks. 

• The jobs of system heads — those public sector jobs for 
presidents and chancellors who have primary responsibility 
for working with the state and federal governments and for 
overall institutional planning — have become almost 
impossibly politically complicated. Many of these 
presidents and chancellors live with uncomfortable 
ideological divisions within their boards, as well as tepid 
support from campus presidents and faculty within the 
institutions. They learn to survive by picking two or three 
issues where they have the best chance of making a 
contribution before their political capital runs out. Since 
they have just about the same chance of being hit by fire 
from the rear as from the front, this leaves them with little 
maneuvering room in public policy arenas. 

• Institutional autonomy is viewed in almost theological 
terms, and this translates into the view that the path to 
excellence is to be found through competition and 
promotion of individual institutions rather than through 
collaborations across sectors. College presidents and 
institutional governing boards have generally resisted 
efforts to strengthen state higher education planning and 
policy agencies, viewing them as extensions of a state 
bureaucracy bent on seeking power for their own 
promotion. Never mind that weak state coordinating and 
planning capacity results in an ultimate strengthening of 
the power of governors and legislators, who are forced to 
preside as final arbiters in the Darwinian atmosphere of 
state decision-making. In this atmosphere, the politically 
strongest — those with the strongest alumni base, the best 
football teams, and the biggest capacity to marshal 
extramural funding — are best able to prevail. 

• At the federal level, where there is little general 
institutional funding, presidents generally defer to the 
Washington associations to represent their interests on 
public policy issues. However, it is very difficult for 
membership-based associations to do much to advance 
any agenda which advantages one sector over another and 
leads to publicly embarrassing squabbling between 
institutions. The associations have learned to navigate 
around the most sensitive issues by deferring to “lead 
associations” to carry the water on their collective behalf 
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(such as community colleges on workforce development, 
or research universities on graduate education). This 
leaves them in an almost entirely reactive posture, and 
they typically fire up their public policy capacity only to 
kill the occasional wacky idea that emanates from some 
think tank or staff member. The agenda that emerges has 
a weary predictability to it, and almost guarantees that 
new initiatives are ones that fit well within the existing 
division of labor in higher education. Since the cross- 
sector issues that require new attention do not fit within 
that division, the status quo prevails. 

• The last two decades have been characterized by a 
de-emphasis on public policy solutions in all areas of 
government except for elementary and secondary 
education. This has been a time of romance with the 
presumed benefits of market-based 
approaches — in contrast to those that are 
regulated or managed. This hasn’t been 
all bad in higher education, and has 
helped to get rid of (or to reduce the roles 
of) some of the overly regulatory state 
agencies. But the industry has become 
accustomed to viewing public policy as a 
zero-sum game to be played almost 
entirely defensively; The job is to protect 
the status quo, increase institutional 
funding, and stamp out bad ideas. 

How would we get from here to there, given all the factors 
at work that inhibit presidential participation in a serious 
agenda of public policy affecting higher education? Progress 
would begin with a willingness on the part of governing 
boards to encourage their chief executives to participate in 
public policy debates that go beyond — and even occasionally 
work against — institutional self-interest That is a big order, 
but without such encouragement, presidents will continue to 
hunker down. 

A second route is to be sure that in every state there is at 
least a coordinating mechanism with responsibility for 
statewide planning and accountability reporting for K— 16 
education. This does not mean a return to “super boards” with 
governing as well as broad policy authority, but it does require 
new attention to the importance of planning and 
accountability structures that cross institutional and sector 
boundaries. In addition, states should have organizations 
which bring together public and private college presidents with 
public school superintendents, chief state school officers, and 
higher education coordinating bodies. These organizations 
may require some state funding and should be charged with 
addressing the kind of issues identified by Measuring Up. 



“The last thing any 
politically astute college 
president would want to 
do is to take positions 
which their employers 
and other public and 
private patrons might 
find offensive.” 
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The last time America paid serious attention to the public 
policy agenda of higher education was in the 1960s — a time 
of building of institutions and programs. The junior colleges 
were vastly expanded in number and became community 
colleges with a broadened mission, and the “multiversities” 
grew and prospered. The student aid programs and the 
partnership between the federal government and the 
institutions were shaped. That agenda was championed by 
leaders in government at both the state and national level, but 
it was importantly shaped by sitting college presidents such as 
Clark Kerr at the University of California, Reverend Theodore 
Hesburgh at Notre Dame, and Robert McCabe at Miami-Dade 



Community College, who had credibility both with their peers 
and with elected officials. They spoke not just on behalf of 
their particular institutions, but about all of higher education 
and the social good. 

The generational policy course has almost been run, and a 
new agenda needs to be built — one that is capable of guiding 
decisions for the next 20 years. Political will and intellectual 
capacity are needed from within higher education to step up to 
the responsibility. 
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Measuring Up 2002-College-Level Learning 

MEASURING UP ANU STUDENT LEARNING 

By Margaret A. Miller 



AS THE NATIONALLY TELEVISED SYMPOSIUM that 
announced the release of Measuring Up 2000 in November 
2000 drew to a close, the participants focused on topics that 
particularly captured their attention. Highest on their list was 
the Incomplete that the national report card had given to all 
states for student learning. The leaders present — from 
business, education, and public policy — were astonished at 
and disturbed by how little Measuring Up could report about 
the skills and knowledge of college students. 

This lack of information about, as one participant said 
that day, “the essential outcomes of higher education” does 
not stem from indifference. Several national higher education 
organizations have been examining the levels and kinds of 
learning that colleges produce. These projects include: 

• the American Association for Higher Education’s 
longstanding Assessment Forum, which disseminates 
good practices in assessment by, among other means, 
an annual national conference; 

• The Pew Charitable Trusts’ Quality of Undergraduate 
Education project and various writing assessment 
projects, all linking assessment to the improvement of 
undergraduate education; 

• Indiana University’s National Survey of Student 
Engagement, a measure of good educational practice 
that has surveyed over 160,000 college students at over 
470 colleges and universities (and a newly developed 
version of the survey for community colleges) ; 

• the Collegiate Results Inventory, a survey developed by 
the Institute for Research on Higher Education at the 
University of Pennsylvania of almost 3,900 college 
graduates from 87 institutions; 

• an effort by RAND and the Council on Aid to Education 
to develop a value-added assessment of undergraduate 
learning; 

• the American Association of Colleges and Universities’ 
general education assessment project; and 

• regional accreditation associations’ increasing 
insistence that institutional effectiveness be documented 
in terms of student learning. 
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The accreditation efforts are perhaps most promising, due to 
their impact on institutional behavior. But all of these 
projects — innovative and exciting as they have been — have 
been too piecemeal to yield a coherent picture of what it 
means to have a college education. 

A number of initiatives have also been undertaken from 
outside the academy to determine how well adults are 
prepared for work, civic responsibilities, and family life. In 
1990, for instance, then-Secretary of Labor Lynn Martin 
brought together corporate, labor, and education leaders to 
form the Secretary’s Commission on 
Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS). 

Their work led to the report What Work 
Requires of Schools. Another group, the 
National Skills Standards Board, 
continues to identify the knowledge, 
skills, and abilities students need to 
perform well in a growing range of 
professions in the global economy. And 
the Equipped for the Future (EFF) 
project of the National Institute for 
Literacy has been attempting to 
determine the literacy needs of adult 
Americans since 1993. 

The EFF project was prompted by 
the National Education Goals, 
formulated in 1990 by then-President 
George Bush and a group of governors 
(including then-Govemor Bill Clinton) 
and ratified by Congress in 1994. These 
goals reflected a broad national consensus about what 
Americans should know and be able to do in the new 
millennium. Goal Six, the only one that focused on adults, 
said that “by the year 2000, every adult American will be 
literate and will possess the knowledge and skills necessary to 
compete in a global economy and exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship.” In order to reach this goal, the 
President and governors set the following objective: ‘The 
proportion of college graduates who demonstrate an advanced 
ability to think critically, communicate effectively, and solve 
problems will increase substantially.” 




Margaret A. Miller is Project Director of the 
National Forum on College-Level learning. 
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For several years after the National Goals were developed, 
extensive discussions took place about how we might define 
and measure critical thinking, communication, and problem 
solving. But while a system of testing designed to assess the 
literacy of schoolchildren was developed, no nationwide 
attempt was made to do so for college students. 

Instead, the most concerted attempts to assess the learning 
of college students were occurring within individual states, 
where the primary responsibility for education lies. As states 
increased their investments in higher education (from $21 
billion in 1980 to $64 billion in 2001), their interest in those 
investments grew as well. From the late 1980s through the 
1990 s, the states established a variety of 
assessment programs in their public colleges 
and universities — some focused on individual 
student certification, others on institutional 
improvement, and still others on 
accountability. Consequently, several states 
now have information about the learning of 
students in their public colleges and 
universities, and some of these even have 
comparable information across their public 
institutions. 

But few states, if any, know about the 
learning of their graduates of private 
colleges — or about the intellectual capabilities 
of their college-educated residents, regardless 
of where they were educated. Moreover, the 
information that states do gather about 
collegiate learning is specific to each state; it 
cannot be used to compare performance 
relative to other states. As Measuring Up 2000 
made clear, it is only in the context of these 
kinds of comparisons that a state can know 
whether its level of performance is good or 
bad news. 

After the publication of Measuring Up 
2000, The Pew Charitable Trusts sponsored a 
project to investigate how to address the issue 
of college-level learning. As the project 
director, and counseled by an advisory 
committee (see sidebar), I interviewed higher 
education leaders across the country. I asked 
each of them whether or not this was the time 
to undertake a systematic, nationwide 
assessment of college-level learning, and if so, 
how we might go about it. It soon became 
clear that selecting the questions to be addressed by such an 
assessment would determine the worth of the undertaking, the 
kinds of information to be sought, the appropriate groups to 
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assess, and the policy uses to which the information might 
be put. 

For instance: Do we care most about certifying the 
performance of individual students? Are we interested in how 
well, individually or collectively, institutions in the states foster 
learning? Or do we want to gauge the intellectual skills of the 
college-educated residents in each state — the educational 
capital they bring to 



z “Several states now 
tiave information about 
the learning of students 
in their public colleges 
and universities.” 



bear on the state’s 
economic and civic 
problems — wherever 
they might have been 
educated? If the 
interest is in 
individual 
certification, every 
student should be tested on skills relevant to that certification. 
If the focus is on the effectiveness of a state’s institutions, a 
representative sample of students in each institution or state 
should be assessed regarding what they learned in college. To 
get at the educational capital question — that is, what 
productive value do college-educated residents add to a state’s 
resource base? — measures of the functional intellectual skills 
of the population at large are needed. And the policy 
entailments of each of these questions also differ individual 
certification and institutional effectiveness have most 
relevance for higher education policy, whereas the educational 
capital question might be addressed through policies on adult 
literacy or even economic development 

All of these discussions about assessing college-level 
learning culminated in November 2001, when a group of 
business, higher education, and policy leaders met at the 
National Forum on College-Level Learning in Purchase, New 
York (see sidebar). The group considered the same questions 
that had been raised in the preceding months: Was it time to 
assess college-level learning in such away as to permit state- 
by-state comparisons? If so, what questions should such an 
initiative answer? 



Despite the considerable financial challenges that the 
states currently face, the forum participants concluded that 
such an effort was so long overdue that it should begin now. 
They also agreed that the most pressing questions that might 
be addressed were those about the collective effectiveness of 
each state’s institutions and the educational capital embodied 
in its college-educated residents. Finally, they made some 
suggestions about how the initiative might proceed, both in 
the short and long-term. 

The most immediate strategy they endorsed was to collect 
information from existing licensure tests and graduate school 
and professional school admissions examinations. While 
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Participants 

The National Forum on College-Level Learning 
November 27-28, 2001 



THE HONORABLE 
GARREY CARRUTHERS 
President and Chief Executive Officer 
Cimarron HMO, Inc. 
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GORDON K. DAVIES 
President 
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Education 

THOMAS EHRLICH 
Senior Scholar 
Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching 
California 

ROGER A. ENRICO 
Former Chairman and Chief 
Executive Officer 
PepsiCo., Inc. 

Texas 

THE HONORABLE JIM GERINGER 
Governor of Wyoming 

MILTON GOLDBERG 
Executive Vice President 
National Alliance of Business 
Washington, D.C. 

THE HONORABLE JAMES B. HUNT JR 
Womble Carlyle Sandridge & Rice 
North Carolina 



GLENN R JONES 

President and Chief Executive Officer 
Jones International, Ltd. 

Colorado 

ANNKIRSCHNER 

President and Chief Executive Officer 
Fathom Knowledge Network 
New York 

THE HONORABLE 
JOHN R McKERNAN, JR 
Vice Chairman 

Education Management Corporation 
Maine 

CHARLES MILLER 
Chairman 

Meridian National, Inc. 

Texas 

LILLIA N MONTOYA-RAEL 
Executive Director 
Regional Development Corporation 
New Mexico 

MICHAEL NETTLES 
Professor of Education and Public 
Policy 

University of Michigan 

STEFFEN E. PALKO 
Vice Chair and President 
XTO Energy, Inc. 

Texas 



THE HONORABLE PAUL E. PATTON 
Governor of Kentucky 

CHARLES B. REED 
Chancellor 

California State University 

SEAN C. RUSH 
General Manager 
Global Education Industries 
IBM Corporation 
Massachusetts 

EDWARD B. RUST, JR 
Chairman , President , and Chief 
Executive Officer 
State Farm Mutual 
Illinois 

TED SANDERS 
President 

Education Commission of the States 
Colorado 

THE HONORABLE JACK SCOTT 
California State Senator 

KALA M. STROUP 

Commissioner of Higher Education 
Coordinating Board for 
Higher Education 
Missouri 



recognizing the limitations of such an approach (the 
unrepresentative nature of the test-taker groups being the most 
important problem), the participants concluded that, given the 
credibility of these tests with both those who take and those 
who rely on them, they were a good place to start They also 
thought that other instruments that have already been widely 
administered, such as the National Assessment of Adult 
Literacy (NAAL) and the National Survey of Student 
Engagement (NSSE), could provide additional information. 



Other measures also exist that have yet to be administered 
systematically across the states. The forum participants 
suggested that a group of states pilot a model using some of 
these measures, such as the Collegiate Results Survey and 
WorkKeys, a series of tests of the intellectual capabilities of 
people moving into the workplace. The forum thought that in 
the long run, business and higher education should work 
together to develop a new instrument that would measure 
functional intellectual skills of college-educated people, such 
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as those identified in National Education Goal Six; the 
capacities to communicate, solve problems, and think critically. 

Since the forum, the advisory committee to the project, 
working with the National Center for Public Policy and Higher 
Education, has been developing a prototype for measuring 
college-level learning and testing it using data 
from Kentucky. (For a full description of the 
prototype, see “Constructing Indicators: A 
Proposal for Discussion,” page 77.) The model, 
limited to existing sources of information, is 
based on results from licensure and admissions 
tests, information generated by the Kentucky 
administration of the National Adult Literacy 
Survey, and results previously generated by the 
National Survey of Student Engagement. All of 
this information is placed in the context of 
national results on those measures. 

Meanwhile, a new two-year grant from The 
Pew Charitable Trusts will extend the project to 
several additional states. The goal in this phase 
will be to improve the quality of the data and add more 
measures. This pilot should provide a better understanding of 
how to assess the educational capital that states have in their 
college-educated residents and the effectiveness of their higher 



“Few states, it any, 
know about the 
learning of their 
graduates of private 
colleges — or about 
the intellectual 
capabilities of their 
college-educated 
residents, regardless of 
where they 
were educated.” 



education systems in contributing to that capital. The results 
will be described in Measuring Up 2004. If the pilot has been 
successful, and if the National Center is able to gather the 
same information from most other states by 2006 , it should be 
able to assign grades on college-level learning in Measuring 
Up 2006. 

Although the current grant does not support it, work 
should continue during and beyond the grant period to 
develop a new state-level measure of the general intellectual 
skills of the college-educated. The suggestion by forum 
participants that this be a collaborative effort of higher 
education and business is a good one. Just as war is too 
important to be left to the generals, so education is too 
important to be left to the educators. We need the means to 
measure our states’ and nation’s collective capacity to meet the 
challenges of the coming era. In the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress we have charted the uneven, sometimes 
faltering, and largely unchanging student learning in primary 
and secondary education. We need to track learning beyond 
high school as well, and it is not too soon to begin. 
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Measuring Up 20 02-College-Level Learning 

GRADING STUDENT LEARNING: YOU HAVE TU START SOMEWHERE 

By Peter T. Ewell 



IN MEASURING UP 2000, the National Center for Public 
Policy and Higher Education awarded all states an Incomplete 
in student learning because there were no common 
benchmarks that would have allowed for meaningful state-to- 
state comparisons. This year, the National Center made the 
same decision, for the same reason. Ttvo years was not enough 
time for states and national organizations to create the 
assessment tools and systems needed to collect credible 
information on college-level learning. 

1\vo important developments, however, are causes for 
optimism. First, the report card issued in 2000 has, as we had 
hoped, stimulated valuable discussions among governors, state 
legislators, and business leaders about college-level learning. 
Some governors and legislators were startled to realize that 
their states do not have answers to key questions about the 
knowledge and skills of their residents — information that is 
important for developing an adaptive workforce, maintaining 
meaningful citizen participation, and promoting active 
community life. Many business leaders were startled as well, 
finding it “outrageous” that a report card on higher education 
could say nothing about the knowledge and skills of those who 
had completed at least some education beyond high school. 
Second, these discussions among policymakers have provoked 
new thinking about approaches to constructing statewide 
indicators of adults’ competencies in such areas as critical 
thinking, communications skills, quantitative literacy, and 
problem solving. 

EDUCATIONAL CAPITAL A KEY STATE RESOURCE 

In November 2001, The Pew Charitable Trusts sponsored a 
National Forum on College-Level Learning, which brought 
together a high-profile group of business, political, and 
educational leaders to discuss the value of creating the 
infrastructure for assessing college-level learning. During the 
forum, a consensus developed that this was a worthy goal — 
but not just for the sake of knowing something about 
academic achievement. Instead, policymakers in both the 
public and private sectors emphasized the importance of being 
able to monitor “educational capital” — the store of our 
nation’s high-level knowledge and skills, which affects every 
contour of our political, economic, social, and cultural life. 

In our personal life, making wise choices that affect our 
'ell-being has become more and more challenging. For 
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instance, people must make complex choices among health 
care plans, telephone services, credit card companies, and the 
like. Possessing the intellectual tools of reasoned judgment 
and information literacy is 
no longer a luxury. Being | 
deprived of them is a | 
notable social injustice. In 
public life, meanwhile, the | 
challenge of citizenship is | 
increasingly formidable. To 
make decisions about 
national issues, citizens 
more than ever need to 
become more global in 
their thinking, to 
understand the perspectives 
and limits of religion and 
ideology, and to think 
historically. Meanwhile, the 
2 1st century workplace 
demands sophisticated problem-solving skills, while the 
dramatic demise of Enron reminds us that inattention to the 
ethical dimension of work can have profound social and 
economic consequences. 

States need to be able to assess the educational level of 
their residents, to help guide new investment in higher 
education, to identify subpopulations that require special 
attention, and to ensure equitable access to educational 
opportunities. Data on educational capital could also be used 
to build support for new initiatives in higher education, much 
in the way that national leaders have used international 
rankings in science and mathematics to rally support for 
initiatives to address deficiencies in those disciplines. 

Taking a statewide approach to assessing educational 
capital would sidestep an obstacle that has derailed earlier 
attempts to measure college-level learning: Colleges and 
universities resist attempts that seek to compare institutions, 
because they fear the repercussions for institutions that 
perform poorly. But if the objective is to measure the 
educational capital of the state — for the purpose of creating 
state policies that will improve the performance of graduates 
from all institutions — the dynamic is different. Institutions 




Peter T. Ewell is Vice President of the Notional Center for 
Higher Education Management Systems. 
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could participate positively in an effort to define high national 
standards and help all states set their priorities for higher 
education. 



BASIC QUESTIONS ABOUT EDUCATIONAL CAPITAL 

In order to craft their state’s higher education policies, state 
leaders need information that will help them answer the 
following questions. 



“Many business 
leaders were 
startled . . . that a 
report card on higher 
education could say 
nothing about the 
knowledge and skills 
of those who had 
completed at least 
some education beyond 
high school.” 



What are the current ability levels of state 
residents, especially those who have 
attended college? 

State policymakers need information about 
their state’s general store of educational capital 
and also about strengths and weaknesses in 
particular kinds of abilities — for example, 
communications skills or quantitative skills — 
and the distribution of these abilities across 
geographic regions and among demographic 
groups. This information would help 
policymakers identify current deficiencies and 
project the increment in educational capital 
that their state could realize by making 
investments that increase college enrollments. 



What contributions do the state’s colleges and universities 
make to the stock of educational capital? 

The colleges and universities, both public and private, located 
within a state are the principal partners in producing and 
increasing educational capital. State leaders therefore need to 
know about the competencies of students who graduate from 
these institutions. Are they well-enough prepared to obtain 
appropriate employment? to enroll in graduate studies? to 
enter professional schools? State leaders also want to know 
whether their state is a net importer or net exporter of 
educational capital: Is their state retaining a good share of its 
new college graduates or are large numbers of them moving 
out? Is their state attracting and retaining college graduates 
from other states? 



How do the state’s learning outcomes compare to national 
standards and to the outcomes achieved in other states? 
Many states set their own standards for educational 
achievement For example, every state has its own standards 
for licensing schoolteachers; even when several states use the 
same test, each sets its own passing score. To determine 
whether their state’s college graduates meet the highest 
standards, policymakers need to know not only how many 
residents take postgraduate admissions examinations or 
professional licensing examinations, but also how well these 
residents score in comparison to national standards and to the 
scores of residents in the best-performing states. 



What efforts are being made by the state’s public and 
private colleges to promote better learning? 

Decades of research have identified “good practices” in 
undergraduate instruction that significantly enhance learning; 
these include student-faculty interaction, high levels of 
academic challenge, active and collaborative learning, and a 
supportive campus environment. Policymakers can provide 
institutions with support and incentives for adopting practices 
that enhance student achievement. 

Comparative data in each of these domains can help states 
determine where they stand and in which areas investment of 
additional resources is likely to make the largest difference. 
Comparative data on educational capital can also help state 
leaders build a public case for making these investments. 

MEASURING EDUCATIONAL CAPITAL 

The National Center’s decision to not assign grades for student 
learning reflects the insufficiency and unevenness of the 
available data. Creating instruments that can be used to assess 
such skills as critical thinking and problem solving will take 
considerable effort, time, and money. But there are also stores 
of useful data that could be incorporated into the analysis of 
educational capital if ready access were provided to 
researchers. And some meaningful comparisons could be 
made if more states chose to participate in important data- 
collection initiatives that are already under way. 

The following review suggests how indicators of state 
educational capital might be constructed and what 
information these indicators could yield. 

Population Assessments 

The only national measure that examines the abilities of the 
general population is the National Adult Literacy Survey 
(NALS), last administered in 1992 . This measure is due to be 
updated in 2003; the new instrument will be called the 
National Assessment of Adult Literacy (NAAL). These 
assessments address three “literacies” that are critical for 
effective functioning in the workplace and society: prose, 
document, and quantitative. Both instruments allow 
comparisons between the performance of adults who attended 
college and those who did not, although the levels of ability 
examined by NALS and NAAL are modest. (Results of the 1992 
survey suggest that not all college graduates perform as well as 
we would like them to, even on these basic tasks.) 
Oversampling to obtain valid and reliable state-level estimates 
is technically possible, and many states have done so. State-to- 
state comparisons based on NALS/NAAL are limited, however, 
because some states choose not to participate. 

Data on educational attainment (years of schooling) are 
available from the decennial census. Educational attainment 




is, of course, only a very broad and indirect measure of 
educational capital. 

What we can do now is use the NALS information on 
literacies to examine the relative abilities of those who 
attended college and those who did not — both absolutely 
and in terms of the “added value” of college attendance in 
a particular state. 

What is needed for the future is an instrument for 
examining levels of ability that are more sophisticated 
than those measured by NAAL, and a means to ensure that 
as many states as possible participate. 

Assessments of the Abilities of College Gr aduate s 

There are no measures of college-level learning that are 
systematically administered to the nation’s college graduates. A 
few states collect information of this kind, but only for public 
institutions. The examinations used in these states are also 
rather limited in assessing higher-order abilities like critical 
thinking and problem solving. Ideally, we would want 
assessments that measure both “academic” applications of 
advanced skills (in physics or history, for instance) as well as 
“real world” applications (for example, those useful in 
workplace and other settings). 

The model for this instrument might be the widely 
respected National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), currendy used to measure learning in K— 12 schools. 
Possible candidates include the Tasks for Critical Thinking 
examination, developed by New Jersey in the late 1980s; the 
Work Keys examination program developed by ACT to assess 
work-related skills (though it would be desirable to adapt this 
exam to test higher levels of ability); and the “Value-Added” 
assessment battery now being pilot-tested by the Council on 
Aid to Education (CAE), a subsidiary of the RAND Corporation. 
All three of these approaches go beyond simple multiple- 
choice testing. 

What we can do now is administer some of these 
assessments on statewide samples of students to explore 
their appropriateness. 

What is needed for the future is a serious development 
effort to create a counterpart to the NAEP for higher 
education within the next ten years. 

Licensure and Admissions Exa min ations 

Many college graduates take various examinations as a 
prerequisite for entrance to graduate study or a profession. 
Scores on these examinations, however, cannot be used to 
directly measure a state’s educational capital because each test 
is designed to meet a specific set of purposes. Moreover, 
Afferent proportions of college graduates in different states 



take these examinations, and these differences in participation 
rates will affect any composite measure of statewide 
performance. These measurement difficulties can be mitigated 
somewhat by looking at the number of individuals in each 
state who achieve a particular level of attainment rather than 
calculating each state’s mean performance scores. 

There are also practical obstacles to using scores from 
these examinations, because each is governed by a different 
authority with its own policies about access to data. Some 
authorities release results only in aggregate form, using 
statistical measures unique to that examination. Others allow 
researchers to access the raw data files, which permits the 
direct calculation of comparable statistics, and some will 
supply researchers with the statistics they request. A few do not 
allow access to their data in any form. 

What we can do now is use information from available 
licensure and admissions examinations to demonstrate 
the concept of “readiness for advanced practice” as an 
element of educational capital in selected areas. 

What is needed for the future is to extend access to 
licensure and admissions examination information so 
that it can be used for public policy purposes. 

Indirect Measures 

Several surveys containing questions that 
indirectly measure student learning are now 
administered to college students across the 
nation. The National Survey of Student 
Engagement (NSSE) and the Community 
College Survey of Student Engagement 
(CCSSE) contain items that tap the “good 
practices” known to promote better collegiate- 
level learning. The NSSE has been 
administered to large numbers of about-to- 
graduate four-year college seniors across 
many states; the CCSSE is just getting started. 

The Collegiate Results Survey (CRS), 
administered to college graduates by 
Peterson’s Guide, includes items on self-reported learning and 
current activities. The results of these surveys, although they 
represent only indirect measures of college-level learning, can 
be used to supplement direct measures. 

What we can do now is compile state-level results from 
the NSSE on educational “good practices” for those states 
that have sufficient data coverage. 

What is needed for the future is to extend the 
administration of the NSSE and CCSSE to all states, and 
administer the CRS (or similar surveys) to national 
samples of college graduates. 



“States need to be 
able to assess the 
educational level of 
their residents, to help 
guide new investment 
in higher education, to 
identify subpopulations 
that require special 
attention, and to 
ensure equitable 
access to educational 
opportunities.” 
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LOOKING FORWARD 

Creating new instruments to reliably assess college-level 
learning will require considerable time and effort; part of the 
problem is that we still have inadequate instruments for 
assessing skills like critical thinking and problem solving. But 
individual states can improve their ability to monitor their 
educational capital by taking two steps right now; (1) states 
that have not participated in existing national surveys such as 
the NAAL could elect to do so, and (2) states could work 
proactively to induce testing and licensing authorities to open 
their databases to researchers seeking to improve the state’s 
store of policy-relevant information. With more data in hand, 



state leaders could begin to realistically assess the mix of key 
abilities among their citizens in relation to state economic and 
workforce development plans. They could use these data to 
help persuade firms in key industries to locate in their states, 
direct state investments to remedy identified gaps in workforce 
skills, and adjust their plans to respond to changing economic 
conditions on an ongoing basis. These immediate actions will 
admittedly not give us the measures we will ultimately need to 
monitor and improve the nation’s store of educational capital. 
But we have to start somewhere. 
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Measuring Up 2002-College-Level Learning 

CONSTRUCTING INDICATORS: A PROPOSAL FOR DISCUSSION 



CONSTRUCTING INDICATORS OF 
EDUCATIONAL CAPITAL 

It is possible to illustrate a preliminary set of indicators of 
educational capital, despite incomplete and unsatisfactory 
d ata The National Center selected Kentucky for this example 
because it has collected and made available more data than 
most states and, perhaps more importantly, because its state 
leaders believe that benchmarking state performance in 
collegiate learning is a valuable tool for policymaking. 

The indicators of educational capital used in this 
illustration follow from the four policy questions discussed in 
Peter Ewell’s essay. Each indicator is calculated for Kentucky 
and then compared to a national benchmark for all 50 states. 
The proposed weights represent informed speculation on the 
relative value of the indicators in terms of credibility and 
policy importance. These weights would need to be reviewed, 
of course, as new information becomes available. For 
example, if a college-level counterpart to the NAEP were to be 
developed and its results were deemed credible, the proposed 
weighting could be reduced for the more problematic data 
supplied by admissions and licensure tests. 

Abilities of College-Educated Residents 

(Weight = 20%) 

• College-educated residents with advanced literacy. 
Calculated as the number of individuals who have 
completed at least some college-level work and who score 
four or higher (out of a possible five) on the NALS 
assessment, compared to the total number of individuals 
who have completed at least some college-level work. 
(Indicator Weight = 15%) 

• Value-added of college attendance. Calculated as the 
difference between the literacy levels on the NALS 
assessment of those individuals who have completed at 
least some college-level work and those who only 
completed high school. (Indicator Weight = 5%) 

These indicators are calculated independently for each of the 
three subscores of the NALS — prose literacy, document literacy, 
and quantitative literacy — and the Kentucky Adult Literacy 
Survey (KALS), an equivalent assessment that uses the same 
methodology as the NALS. 
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Institutional Contributions to Educational Capital 

(Weight = 35%) 

• College graduates with advanced abilities. This indicator 
cannot be calculated for Kentucky or the nation in 2002 
because there is no suitable assessment instrument The 
measure would be calculated as the number of college 
graduates scoring above a particular level on an 
appropriate assessment compared to the total number of 
college graduates. For example, results might be reported 
in terms of key abilities (such as communication and 
problem solving) identified by the National Education 
Goals Panel. (Indicator Weight = 20%) 

• College graduates ready for advanced practice. 
Calculated as the number of college graduates who have 
either passed a licensure examination or achieved a 
nationally competitive score on a standardized graduate 
admissions examination, compared to the total number of 
college graduates. Ideally, these indicators would be 
reported separately for (a) licensure examinations at the 
four-year college level, (b) licensure examinations at the 
two-year college level, and (c) graduate admissions tests. 
(Indicator Weight = 10%) 

• Graduates reporting high levels of ability. This indicator 
cannot be calculated for Kentucky or the nation in 2002. 
With data drawn from a measure like the Collegiate 
Results Survey (CRS), it would be calculated as the 
number of respondents reporting a high level of ability as 
a preportion of the total number of survey respondents. 
(Indicator Weight = 5%) 

Quality of Educational Outcomes (Weight = 30%) 

• Performance of college graduates on tests of advanced 
abilities. This indicator cannot be calculated for Kentucky 
or the nation in 2002 because there is no suitable 
assessment instrument The measure would be calculated 
by comparing the mean scores of Kentucky graduates to 
those of the nation’s graduates, and scores would be broken 
down by area of performance. For example, they might be 
reported in terms of key abilities (such as communication 
and problem solving) identified by the National Education 
Goals Panel. (Indicator Weight = 20%) 
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• Performance of college graduates on tests for advanced 
practice. Calculated as the aggregated mean scores or pass 
rates of Kentucky graduates on licensure and admissions 
examinations, compared to those of the nation’s 
graduates. Ideally, these indicators would be reported 
separately for (a) licensure examinations at the four-year 
college level, (b) licensure examinations at the two-year 
college level, and (c) graduate admissions tests. (Indicator 
Weight = 10%) 

Good Practices in Undergraduate Education 

(Weight = 15%) 

• Good practices in four-year colleges. Calculated as the 
aggregated benchmark scores of all respondents to the 
NSSE in Kentucky, compared to those of the nation. 
Indicators are reported separately for each of the five NSSE 
benchmarks, and are weighted by the number of full- 
time-equivalent (FTE) students enrolled at the 
participating institutions. (Indicator Weight = 7.5%) 

• Good practices in two-year colleges. This indicator 
cannot be calculated for Kentucky or the nation in 2002. If 
CCSSE data were available, the indicator would be 
calculated as the aggregated benchmark scores of all 
respondents in Kentucky, compared to those of the nation. 
Indicators would be reported separately for each of the 
CCSSE benchmarks, and would be weighted by the FTE 
enrollment of the participating institutions. (Indicator 
Weight = 7.5%) 



Creating and Reading a State Profile 

The results of this exercise are shown in the accompanying 
table. Although the data are unsatisfactory and incomplete, 
the table illustrates how a comparative profile of state 
performance with respect to educational capital might be 
constructed. Even this barest of profiles suggests several themes 
for policymakers to consider: 

• Verbal literacy levels for Kentucky’s college-educated 
residents are better than average. The abilities of high- 
school educated Kentuckians are well above average in 
these areas, especially in younger age groups — possibly 
reflecting the impact of recent K— 12 reform programs. But 
Kentucky remains well below the nation in quantitative 
literacy levels despite these reforms. 

• Kentucky’s higher education outcomes and good practices 
are only average, perhaps a bit below average. Colleges 
and universities in Kentucky do not appear to have kept 
pace with K— 12 reform. 

• Kentucky’s educational institutions contribute more to the 
vocational/professional dimension of the state’s 
educational capital than to the more “academic” 
dimension of preparing graduates for further study. 
Kentucky is well below the national average with respect to 
the absolute numbers of students taking competitive 
admissions examinations and, despite fewer test-takers, is 
also somewhat below average in performance. 
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Sample Index Scores for Measures of Educational Capital 





Nation 


Kentucky 


Abilities of CoUege-Educated Residents* 

College-educated residents with advanced literacy 


Prose 


100 


116 


Document 


100 


118 


Quantitative 


100 


89 


Value-added of college attendance 


Prose 


100 


101 


Document 


100 


96 


Quantitative 


100 


99 



Institutional Contributions to Educational Capital 

Graduates with advanced abilities 



Communication 


n/a 


n/a 


Problem solving 


n/a 


n/a 


Graduates ready for advanced practice 

Licensures^ 


100 


153 


Competitive admissions^ 


100 


25 


Graduates reporting high levels of ability 


n/a 


n/a 



Quality of Educational Outcomes 

Performance of graduates on tests of advanced abilities 



Communication 


n/a 


n/a 


Problem solving 


n/a 


n/a 


Performance of, graduates on tests for advanced practice 


Licensure tests* 


100 


103 


Admissions testsi 


100 


93 


Good Practices in Undergraduate Education 

Good practices in four-year colleges § 


Level of academic challenge 


100 


97 


Active and collaborative learning 


100 


99 


Student interaction with faculty 


100 


102 


Enriching educational experiences 


100 


97 


Supportive campus environment 


100 


98 


Good practices in two-year colleges 


n/a 


n/a 




* Calculated from the 1992 National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS) and the 1995 Kentucky Adult Literacy Survey (KALS). 
t Calculated from licensure test scores in nursing, respiratory therapy, radiology, and physical therapy, 
t Calculated from admissions test scores including GRE, GMAT, and MCAT. 

§ Calculated from the National Survey of Student Engagement (NSSE) national sample for 2000 and 2001, weighted by the 
number of full-time-equivalent students per institution. 
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PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K— 12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K— 12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above "proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1 ,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 

Performance Gaps: In Alabama, almost 100% of 18- to 24-)Wokis from higfHnoome families have a high shod credential, compared to 70% of these from kw-inccme families. 

Note: Alabama requires ail high school students to take four yeao of math, sdence, social studies, and EnglisManguage arts. Students must pass algebra one, geomary and biology bdbre earning a 
high school diploma. 



Alabama 2000 


Alabama 2002 


Top States 2002 


84% 


82% 


94% 


27% 


34% 


57% 


19% 


23% 


39% 


12% 


13% 


30% 


— 


40% 


56% 


12% 


16% 


34% 


21% 


21% 


38% 


- 


22% 


42% 


17% 


17% 


31% 


2% 


5% 


21% 


127 


127 


201 


47 


48 


197 



— i 



Alabama 2000 

35% 

33% 



Alabama 2002 

35% 

31% 



4.0% 



2.7% 



Top States 2002 
54% 

41% 



5.4% 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 

WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary educationt 

tQata (or Measuring Up 2000 an tor 25- to 44-year olds. 

performance Gaps: In Alabama, of 18- to 24yeaH>kls whose parents haw some college education, 52% enroll in college, compared to 17% of those whose pawns did not attend college. 



AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 
at public 4-year colleges/universities 
at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year^ 

toat i for Measuring Up 2000 include ad students, not iust undergraduates. 

Note- In the Affordability category, the tower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except for "State grant aid... as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid. * 

SI BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Alabama 2000 


Alabama 2002 


Top States 2002 


22% 


21% 


16% 


25% 


23% 


18% 


47% 


44% 


32% 


1% 


1% 


108% 


18% 


18% 


8% 


$3,509 


$3,216 


$2,928 









INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family Income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data are from 2000-01. 



at community at public 4-year at private 4-year 

colleges colleges/unlversttles colleges/u niverstt les 

51% 56% 112% 

23% 26% 47% 

14% 17% 28% 

10 % 11 % 18 % 

6% 7% 12% 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 


Alabama 2000 


Alabama 2002 


Top States 2002 


1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


44% 


49% 


63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


72% 


74% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 


45% 


46% 


66% 


school completion 








First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


— 


46% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


18 


24 


21 



BENEFITS C 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 

ECONOMIC 8ENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

with some college (including an associate’s degree), but not a bachelor's degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



Alabama 2000 


Alabama 2002 


Top States 2002 


21% 


23% 


35% 


8% 


8% 


12% 


- 


1% 


4% 


53% 


55% 


60% 


92% 


91% 


92% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


26% 



Change over Time: In Alabama from 1989 to 1999, the proportion of the population with a bachdortdegraincre 2 sd^ 17%to2^ Gaps in Data: The dala marked n/a are not available because Alabama 
declined to paitidpaie in the survey. 



LEARNING 



ERJC 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information ? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION 



B+ 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 1 2th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one uppeNevel math course 

K-12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 



Alaska 2000 


Alaska 2002 


Top States 2002 


89% 


94% 


94% 



n/a 


n/a 


57% 


n/a 


n/a 


39% 


n/a 


n/a 


30% 


- 


n/a 


56% 



30% 


30% * 


34% 


n/a 


n/a 


38% 


- 


n/a 


42% 


n/a 


n/a 


31% 


n/a 


n/a 


21% 


183 


169 


201 


96 


92 


197 



Cixtrjgu over TimK In Alsski from 1989 to 1999, Ihs proportion of 18- to 24-ywwlds with a high school in Data data rmitod rVa are not available because Alaska 

declined to participate in the suiw»s 






D+ 



YOUNG AOULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 

WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary educationt 

tOata for Measu ring Up 2000 an tor 25- to 44-year olds. 

Note In 1998, 67% of students going on to college enrolled aA of state. 



Alaska 2000 


Alaska 2002 


Top States 2002 


26% 


24% 


54% 


31% 


31% 


41% 


3.9% 


4.1% 


5.4% 



o 

ERIC 



AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 


Alaska 2000 


Alaska 2002 


Top States 2002 


Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 








expenses minus financial aid: 








at community colleges 


21% 


20% 


16% 


at public 4-year colleges/universities 


22% 


21% 


18% 


at private 4-year colleges/universities 


30% 


32% 


32% 


STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 








State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 


0% 


0% 


108% 


aid to low-income families 








Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 


14% 


14% 


8% 


RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 








Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year* 


$3,422 


$3,064 


$2,928 



tData for Measuring Up 2000 include ail students, notiust undergraduates. 

Note- In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance (or all indicators except (or 'State grant aid... as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid . ' 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data are from 2000-01. 



at community at public 4-year at private 4-year 

colleges colleges/universities colleges/universities 

47% 50% 79% 

21% 23% 35% 

14% 15% 22% 

10% 11% 15% 

6% 7% 10% 



COMPLETION F 



PERSISTENCE (20%) ’ 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Alaska 2000 
n/a 


Alaska 2002 
n/a 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


n/a 


n/a 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


n/a 


19% 


66% 


First-time , full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


— 


25% 


. 61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


11 


10 


21 



Gaps in Data The data marked n/a are rot available because Aladu declined to participate in the sune* or the sample size was too small. 



BENEFITS C+ 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
holding a bachelor's degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
with some college (including an associate's degree), but not a bachelor’s degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 



Alaska 2000 
27% 


Alaska 2002 
27% 


Top States 2002 

35% 


9% 


8% 


12% 


- 


2% 


4% 


57% 


60% 


60% 


83% 


83% 


92% 



ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a- 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


26% 



Gaps in Data: The data maitadn/a are not available because Alaska declined to paridpateintheairey 



LEARNING 



ERIC 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information? For an explanation of grading see page 189- For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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Measuring l 


If) 2002: State Profiles 




[4 Mil 



PREPARATION 






O 

ERIC 

msmamg4 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K-12 STUOENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient” on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 

Performance Gabs: In Arizona, 87% of white 18- to 24i«a^ haw a high school credent , ... , 

dential, compared to 60% of those from kw-inoome families. Of 18- to 24i«aFoIds vtose parents hare son* ^ education, 87% have a high sdcol credential, compared to 58^ tfiose whoa parents d^l not 

attend college. Change over Tims In Arizona from 1989 to 1999, the proportion of 18- b 24iieawldswithato^ Gaps tn Data The data marked n/a are not avail- 

able because Arizona declined to participate in the surrey 



PARTICIPATION B- 



YOUNG AOULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 

WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education * 

fOata (or Measuring Up 2000 an tor 25~ to 44-year olds. 

Cbtojge over TimR In Arizona from 1989 to 1999> die proportion of 18- to 24-yearolds enrolled in college decreased from 31% to 26%. 



Arizona 2000 


Arizona 2002 


Top States 2002 


77% 


73% 


94% 


n/a 


n/a 


57% 


n/a 


n/a 


39% 


n/a 


n/a 


30% 


— 


n/a 


56% 


18% 


21% 


34% 


28% 


28% 


38% 


_ 


24% 


42% 


21% 


21% 


31% 


8% 


9% 


21% 


123 


132 


201 


67 


72 


197 


races. Also, 92% of 18- to 24-yeapolds from high-inoome families hare a high school ere- 



Arizona 2000 


Arizona 2002 


Top States 2002 


28% 


28% 


54% 


27% 


26% 


41% 


4.7% 


5.5% 


5.4% 



AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 
at public 4-year colleges/universities 
at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFOROABILTTY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year* 

tdata (or Measuring Up 2000 include ail students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Attordability category, the lower the ftgures the better the performance (or all indicators except (or 'State grant aid... as a percent at federal Pelt Grant aid. * 



Arizona 2000 


Arizona 2002 


Top States 2002 


24% 


23% 


16% 


27% 


25% 


18% 


49% 


54% 


32% 


2% 


2% 


108% 


9% 


8% 


8% 


$4,038 


$3,573 


$2,928 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family Income needed to pay for college 


at community 


at public 4-year 


at private 4-year 


expenses minus financial aid: 


colleges 


colleges/unlversltles 


colleges/unlversltles 


for 20% of the population with the lowest income 


53% 


58% 


128% 


for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 


27% 


30% 


63% 


for 20% of the population with middle income 


18% 


20% 


40% 


for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 


11% 


13% 


26% 


for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Nota: Data are from 2000-01. 


6% 


7% 


15% 



COMPLETION 1 C+ 


PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Arizona 2000 
45% 


Arizona 2002 
48% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


73% 


72% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


44% 


44% 


66% 


First-time, fuii-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 




49% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


14 


17 


21 



BENEFITS B- 








EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 


Arizona 2000 


Arizona 2002 


Top States 2002 


Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 


25% 


26% 


35% 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
holding a bachelor’s degree 


9% 


9% 


12% 


Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
with some college (including an associate’s degree), but nota bachelor’s degree 


- 


3% 


4% 


CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 


41% 


40% 


60% 


Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 


89% 


88% 


92% 


quantitative 


23% 


23% 


28% 


prose 


23% 


23% 


28% 


document 


21% 


21% 


26% 



Performance Gaps: In Arizona, 52% of vtfiite 25- to 65-yeapolds haw a bachelor^ degree, compared to 12% for ali other races. 



LEARNING 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information ? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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Measuring Up 2002: State Prof iles 




PREPARATION D+ 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K-12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient” on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient” on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 



Arkansas 2000 


Arkansas 2002 


Top States 2002 


85% 


84% 


94% 



46% 


51% 


57% 


27% 


29% 


39% 


8% 


23% 


30% 


- 


11% 


56% 



13% 


14% 


34% 


23% 


23% 


38% 


- 


23% 


42% 


13% 


13% 


31% 


n/a 


7% 


21% 


120 


120 


201 


33 


50 


197 



Change over Time: In Arkansas from 1990 to 2000, the proportion of high school students taking upper-bd math courses increased from 31% to 51% — the fourth hi^iest increase compared to other slates. From 
1990 to 2000, the proportion of high school students taking upper-hd science causes increased from 1 1% to 29% — the highest Increase compared to ot^ 



PARTICIPATION D+ 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 


Arkansas 2000 


Arkansas 2002 


Top States 2002 


High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 


39% 


39% 


54% 


18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 


26% 


24% 


41% 


WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 








25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education* 


2.1% 


2.7% 


5.4% 


tOata for Measuring Up 2000 are for 25- to 44-year olds. 









O 

ERIC 

I 



AFFORDABILITY C 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 


Arkansas 2000 


Arkansas 2002 


Top States 2002 


at community colleges 


20% 


17% 


16% 


at public 4-year colleges/universities 


24% 


20% 


18% 


at private 4-year colleges/universities 


45% 


39% 


32% 


STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 


State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 
aid to low-income families 


21% 


34% 


108% 


Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 


12% 


12% 


8% 


RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 


Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year* 

tOata for Measuring Up 2000 include all students, not just undergraduates. 


$3,345 


$3,055 


$2,928 



Note hi the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance tor all indicators except for ‘State grant aid... as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid. ’ 
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INCOME GROUPS USEO TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent ol lamily income needed to pay lor college 


at community 


at public 4-year 


at private 4-year 


expenses minus linancial aid: 


colleges 


colleges/universities 


colleges/untverslties 


for 20% of the population with the lowest income 


37% 


42% 


92% 


for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 


19% 


22% 


42% 


for 20% of the population with middle income 


14% 


17% 


28% 


for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 


10% 


12% 


19% 


for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note : Data ere from 2000-01. 


6% 


7% 


13% 



COMPLETION C- 


PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Arkansas 2000 
54% 


Arkansas 2002 
55% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


67% 


70% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


32% 


38% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


— 


35% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


15 


16 


21 



BENEFITS 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 


Arkansas 2000 


Arkansas 2002 


Top States 2002 


Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor's degree or higher 


18% 


20% 


35% 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
holding a bachelor’s degree 


6% 


6% 


12% 


Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
with some college (including an associate’s degree), but not a bachelor’s degree 


- 


1% 


4% 


CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 


47% 


46% 


60% 


Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 


86% 


85% 


92% 


quantitative 


16% 


16% 


28% 


prose 


13% 


13% 


28% 


document 


12% 


12% 


26% 



Change over Time. In Arkansas from 1989 to 1999, the proportion of the population with a bachelor* degree increased from 14% to 20% — the fourth highest increase compared to other states. 



LEARNING 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information ? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K— 12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 



California 2000 


California 2002 


Top Stales 2002 


81% 


83% 


94% 



36% 


34% 


57% 


20% 


18% 


39% 


21% 


33% 


30% 


- 


26% 


56% 



K— 12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above "proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above "proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 



17% 


18% 


34% 


22% 


22% 


38% 


- 


15% 


42% 


20% 


20% 


31% 


5% 


4% 


21% 


123 


135 


201 


144 


169 


197 



oc«r 7if/!ner In California from 1^ to 19W.^|XDp*Mtkiirf 18- to 24-jeaM)lds with a hl^ school credential increased fiom 78% to — the fifth highetfinoease compared to otha states. 



PARTICIPATION B+ 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 


California 2000 


California 2002 


Top States 2002 


High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 


43% 


34% 


54% 


18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 


38% 


36% 


41% 


WORKING-AGE AOULTS (40%) 








25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education t 


4.3% 


4.9% 


5.4% 


tOata for Measuring Up 2000 are for 25- to 44-year olds. 









O 
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AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income {average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colieges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year t 



California 2000 

26% 

31% 

73% 

37% 

4% 

$4,361 



California 2002 

24% 

28% 

77% 

47% 

3% 

$3,543 



Top Sf ales 2002 

16 % 

18 % 

32% 

108% 

8 % 

$2,928 



tfota for Measuring Up 2000 include all students, not just undergraduates. 

Note- In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except for “State grant aid .. .as* percent of federal Pell Grant aid . ' 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 



at community 
colleges 



at public 4-year 
co I leges /universities 



at private 4-year 
colleges/universitles 



for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data are from 2000-01. 



56% 64% 190% 

29% 33% 90% 

18% 21% 53% 

12% 14% 33% 

6 % 8 % 20 % 



COMPLETION C+ 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


California 2000 
48% 


California 2002 
48% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


83% 


84% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


53% 


53% 


66% 


First-time, fuii-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 




60% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at ail colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


13 


14 


21 



BENEFITS A- 








EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 


California 2000 


California 2002 


Top States 2002 


Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 


29% 


30% 


35% 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
holding a bachelor's degree 


11% 


11% 


12% 


Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
with some college (including an associate’s degree), but not a bachelor's degree 


- 


4% 


4% 


CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 


44% 


44% 


60% 


Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 


89% 


89% 


92% 


quantitative 


24% 


24% 


28% 


prose 


24% 


24% 


28% 


document 


21% 


21% 


26% 



LEARNING 



ERJC 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information ? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K— 12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K— 12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above "proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above "proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 



Colorado 2000 


Colorado 2002 


Top States 2002 


86% 


82% 


94% 



n/a 


n/a 


57% 


n/a 


n/a 


39% 


n/a 


n/a 


30% 


_ 


n/a 


56% 



25% 


25% * 


34% 


30% 


30% 


38% 


_ 


n/a 


42% 


27% 


27% 


31% 


11% 


11%* 


21% 


204 


209 


201 


98 


123 


197 



Performance Gaps: In Colorado, 90% of white 18- to 24-year-olds haw a high school credential, compared to 6 1% for all other races. Also, of 18- to 24-yeawlds whose parents haw some college education, 94% haw 
a high school credential, oompared to 67% of those whose parents did not aiimd college. Change over Time: In Colorado liom 1989 to 1999, (he proportion of 18- to 24-yean)khwifo a high school credential 
decreased Irem 88% to 82%. Gaps in Data: The data marked n/a are not available because Colorado declined to participate in the surwj\ 



PARTICIPATION | B 



YOUNG AOULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 

WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary educationt 

tData for Measuring Up 2000 an tor 25 - to 44-year olds. 



Colorado 2000 


Colorado 2002 


Top States 2002 


38% 


39% 


54% 


29% 


26% 


41% 


4.3% 


4.9% 


5.4% 



AFFORDABILITY C- 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 


Colorado 2000 


Colorado 2002 


Top States 2002 


at community colleges 


21% 


19% 


16% 


at public 4-year colleges/universities 


22% 


20% 


18% 


at private 4-year colleges/universities 


57% 


61% 


32% 


STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 


State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 
aid to low-income families 


48% 


43% 


108% 


Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 


13% 


11% 


8% 


RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 


Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year* 

tData for Measuring Up 2000 include all students, not just undergraduates. 


$3,823 


$3,633 


$2,928 



Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except for * State grant aid ... as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid. 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Oata are from 2000-01 



at community 
colleges 

42% 

21 % 

14 % 

10 % 

6 % 



at public 4-year 
colleges/universities 

44% 

23% 

15% 

11 % 

7% 



at private 4-year 
colleges/universities 

144% 

70% 

44% 

29% 

19% 



COMPLETION C+ 






■■ A- ■ ■■ 


PERSISTENCE (20%) 


Colorado 2000 


Colorado 2002 


Top States 2002 


1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


42% 


47% 


63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 

COMPLETION (80%) 


74% 


75% 


83% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


49% 


49% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


— 


47% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


15 


16 


21 



BENEFITS A 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
with some college (including an associate's degree), but not a bachelor's degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 



Colorado 2000 

35% 


Colorado 2002 

36% 


Top States 2002 
35% 


9% 


8% 


12% 


- 


1% 


4% 


55% 


53% 


60% 


87% 


86% 


92% 



ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



48% 


48% 


28% 


46% 


46% 


28% 


36% 


36% 


26% 



Performance Gaps-. In Colorado, 41% of white 25- to 65-yeafokk have a bachelor’s degree, compared to 16 % for all other races. 



LEARNING I 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information ? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
^ Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K-12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1 ,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1 ,000 high school juniors and seniors 



Connecticut 2000 


Connecticut 2002 


Top States 2002 


92% 


92% 


94% 



49% 


53% 


57% 


33% 


35% 


39% 


28% 


28% 


30% 


- 


66% 


56% 



31% 


34% 


34% 


42% 


42% 


38% 


- 


35% 


42% 


44% 


44% 


31% 


9% 


7% 


21% 


175 


189 


201 


157 


196 


197 



Performance Gaps: In C 
upp*bd sdenoe courses, compared to 39% of black stLidents and 32% of Hi^pank: students. 



PARTICIPATION A- 



YOUNG AOULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 

WORKING-AGE AOULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education t 



Connecticut 2000 
44% 

42% 

4.0% 



Connecticut 2002 
48% 

43% 

3.7% 



Top States 2002 
54% 

41% 

5.4% 



tQata tor Measuring Up 2000 ire for 25- to 44-year olds. 

Performance Gaps: In Conrecticut, 50% of white 18- to 24-yjan>kfc enroll in college, compared to 26% for ail other races. Change over Time. In Gonnediaitfrom 1989 to 1999, the proportion of 18- to 24-year-olds 
airolkd in college increased from 28% to 43% — the second highest increase oompared to other states. 



Note In 1998, 51% of studenls going on to college enrolled out of stale. 



AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year$ 



Connecticut 2000 

22 % 

28% 

69% 

81% 

15 % 

$4,313 



Connecticut 2002 

20 % 

25% 

61% 

, 96% 

13% 

$3,771 



Top States 2002 

16 % 

18 % 

32% 

108% 

8 % 

$2,928 



lOita for Measuring Up 2000 include all students, not iust undergraduates. 

Note: tn the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except for ‘State grant aid ... as i percent of federal Pell Grant aid. * 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family income needed to pay (or college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data are from 2000-01. 



at community 
colleges 

48% 

22 % 

14% 

9% 

5% 



at public 4-year 
colleges/universities 

60% 

27% 

17% 

12 % 

7% 



at private 4-year 
colleges/un hrersttles 

159% 

68 % 

38% 

24% 

16% 



COMPLETION B+ 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 


Connecticut 2000 


Connecticut 2002 


Top States 2002 


1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


62% 


48% 


63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


84% 


83% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 


66% 


65% 


66% 


school completion 








First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


— 


61% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


16 


17 


21 


I BENEFITS A- 1 


EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 


Connecticut 2000 


Connecticut 2002 


Top States 2002 


Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 


33% 


35% 


35% 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
holding a bachelor’s degree 


10% 


11% 


12% 




Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
with some college (including an associate’s degree), but not a bachelor's degree 


— 


1% 


4% 


CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 


52% 


50% 


60% 


Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 


92% 


92% 


92% 


ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 






28% 


quantitative 


n/a 


n/a 


prose 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


document 


n/a 


n/a 


26% 



Perfornvmce Gafts: In Connecticut, 40% of white 25- to 65-yeaKiki> haw a bachelor^ degree, compared to 18% for ail other races. Gaps inDaUt The dalamaitedn/a are not available becaiK 
declined to participate in the survey 



LEARNING 



O 

ERIC 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information ? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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Measuring Uj ) 2002: Slate Profiles 




PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 


Delaware 2000 


Delaware 2002 


Top States 2002 


18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 


90% 


92% 


94% 


K— 12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 


39% 


39% * 


57% 


9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 


25% 


25% * 


39% 


8th grade students taking Algebra 


25% 


25% * 


30% 


12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 


— 


n/a 


56% 


K— 12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 


19% 


19%* 


34% 


in reading 


25% 


25% 


38% 


in science 


- 


n/a 


42% 


in writing 


22% 


22% 


31% 


Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 


6% 


6%* 


21% 


assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 


132 


129 


201 


exam per 1,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 


124 


145 


197 



1,000 high school juniors and seniors 

Change overTlma In Delaware from 1989 to 1999, tl« proportion of 18- to 24-yeaM>kts with a high school cralentialir¥3^&Tm88%tD92%. (Ups toA^ThedaUmaitedrVa 
Delaware declined to participate tn the surttys. 



o 

ERIC 



PARTICIPATION B 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 


Delaware 2000 
44% 


Delaware 2002 
42% 


Top States 2002 
54% 


18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 


26% 


30% 


41% 


WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary educationt 


6.3% 


4.1% 


5.4% 


toata for Measuring Up 2000 are for 25- to 44-year olds. 








1 AFFORDABILITY F 1 


FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 


Delaware 2000 

20% 

28% 

41% 


Delaware 2002 

22% 

29% 

41% 


Top States 2002 

16% 

18% 

32% 


STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 
aid to low-income families 


15% 


8% 


108% 


Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 


12% 


14% 


8% 


RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year$ 


$4,053 


$4,039 


$2,928 



f Oa/a /or Measuring Up 2000 include all students, not just undergraduates. 

Note- In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except for ’State grant aid... as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid. ’ 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family Income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Date are from 2000-01. 



COMPLETION B 


PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Delaware 2000 
40% 


Delaware 2002 
48% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


82% 


83% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


67% 


67% * 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


” 


60% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


16 


16 


21 



at community at public 4-year at private 4-year 

colleges colleges/universities colleges/universities 

55% 73% 104% 

23% 31% 43% 

15% 20% 28% 

10% 14% 19% 

7% 9% 12% 



fti^iw 7 nwKwCiy«:Fbrwiy 100 black fludenBoinilled In college In Delaware; 11 reodw a degree or catiflcale In comparison, for way 100 white studenfi enrolled, 17 reoeiw a degree or certificate. 



BENEFITS A 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
with some college (including an associate’s degree), hut not a bachelor’s degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 



Delaware 2000 
26% 


Delaware 2002 
28% 


Top States 2002 
35% 


10% 


12% 


12% 


- 


4% 


4% 


46% 


49% 


60% 


91% 


91% 


92% 



ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



36% 


36% 


28% 


35% 


35% 


28% 


31% 


31% 


26% 



LEARNING 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION- C+ 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K— 12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K— 12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above "proficient” on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 



Florida 2000 


Florida 2002 


Top States 2002 


84% 


85% 


94% 



n/a 


n/a 


57% 


n/a 


n/a 


39% 


n/a 


n/a 


30% 


- 


n/a 


56% 



17% 


17%* 


34% 


23% 


23% 


38% 




n/a 


42% 


19% 


19% 


31% 


6% 


6%* 


21% 


142 


148 


201 


120 


150 


197 



Gaps in Data Tte data malted rVa are not available because Florida declined to participate in the surveys. 



PARTICIPATION D+ 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 


Florida 2000 


Florida 2002 


Top States 2002 


High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 


29% 


28% 


54% 


18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 


30% 


31% 


41% 


WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 








25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education t 


3.5% 


3.6% 


5.4% 


toata for Measuring Up 2000 are for 25- to 44-year olds. 
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AFFORDABILITY D- 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 


Florida 2000 


Florida 2002 


Top States 2002 


at community colleges 


24% 


23% 


16% 


at public 4-year colleges/universities 


26% 


23% 


18% 


at private 4-year colleges/universities 


66% 


62% 


32% 


STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 


State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 
aid to low-income families 


10% 


16% 


108% 


Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 


14% 


13% 


8% 


RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 


Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year* 

tData for Measuring Up 2000 include all students, not iust undergraduates. 


$3,841 


$3,082 


$2,928 



Not 6~ In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except for ’ State grant aid ... as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid. 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family income needed to pay for college 


at community 


at public 4-year 


at private 4-year 


expenses minus financial aid: 


colleges 


colleges/universities 


colleges/universities 


for 20% of the population with the lowest income 


52% 


51% 


150% 


for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 


26% 


26% 


70% 


for 20% of the population with middle income 


17% 


17% 


44% 


for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 


11% 


12% 


28% 


for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Oata are from 2000-01. 


7% 


7% 


18% 



COMPLETION B+ 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Florida 2000 
61% 


Florida 2002 
63% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


80% 


79% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


52% 


51% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


— 


53% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


18 


18 


21 



BENEFITS 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 


Florida 2000 


Florida 2002 


Top States 2002 


Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 


24% 


27% 


35% 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
holding a bachelor’s degree 


6% 


7% 


12% 


Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
with some college (including an associate's degree), but not a bachelor’s degree 


- 


3% 


4% 


CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 


45% 


45% 


60% 


Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 


87% 


86% 


92% 


quantitative 


21% 


21% 


28% 


prose 


18% 


18% 


28% 


document 


16% 


16% 


26% 



LEARNING 



ERLC 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION- C- 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 


Georgia 2000 


Georgia 2002 


Top States 2002 


18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 


85% 


84% 


94% 


9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 


n/a 


n/a 


57% 


9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 


n/a 


n/a 


39% 


8th grade students taking Algebra 


n/a 


n/a 


30% 


12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K-12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient” on the national assessment exam: 




n/a 


56% 


in math 


16% 


19% 


34% 


in reading 


25% 


25% 


38% 


in science 


- 


23% 


42% 


in writing 


23% 


23% 


31% 


Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient” on the national 
assessment exam in math 


3% 


5% 


21% 


Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1 ,000 high school graduates 


104 


117 


201 


Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 


86 


115 


197 



Performance Gaps: In Georgia, 98 % rf 18- Id 2<H<eajK)k}s from high-income families ha>e a high school credential, ccxnpared to 6l% of those from low-income families. Of 18- Id 24*yean)kis whose parents have 
some college educatioa 97% have a high school credential, compared to 66% of those whose parents did not attend college. Gaps in Data The data marked rVa are not available because Georgia declined to partici- 
pate in the survey. 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 


Georgia 2000 


Georgia 2002 


Top States 2002 


High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 


31% 


31% 


54% 


18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 


26% 


24% 


41% 


WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 








25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary educationt 


1.8% 


2.1% 


5.4% 


tOata tor Measuring Up 2000 are tor 25- to 44-year olds. 









erjc. 



AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 


Georgia 2000 


Georgia 2002 


Top States 2002 


at community colleges 


23% 


18% 


16% 


at public 4-year colleges/universities 


24% 


18% 


18% 


at private 4-year colleges/universities 


56% 


55% 


32% 


STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 


State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 
aid to low-income families 


0% 


0% 


108% 


Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 


12% 


11% 


8% 


RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 


Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year? 

toata for Measuring Up 2000 include all students, not just undergraduates. 


$3,857 


$3,346 


$2,928 



Note- In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except tor 'State grant aid... as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid . ' 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 



at community at public 4-year at private 4-year 

colleges colleges/unlversltles colleges/universities 



for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Nota: Data an from 2000-01. 



41% 


43% 


136% 


21% 


21% 


62% 


14% 


13% 


37% 


9% 


9% 


25% 


6% 


6% 


16% 



COMPLETION B 


PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Georgia 2000 
53% 


Georgia 2002 
55% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


74% 


73% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


46% 


42% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


- 


40% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


17 


19 


21 



BENEFITS D+ 








EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 


Georgia 2000 


Georgia 2002 


Top States 2002 


Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 


26% 


25% 


35% 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
holding a bachelor’s degree 


8% 


7% 


12% 


Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
with some college (including an associate's degree), but not a bachelor's degree 


- 


2% 


4% 


CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 


44% 


43% 


60% 


Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 


89% 


89% 


92% 


quantitative 


14% 


14% 


28% 


prose 


13% 


13% 


28% 


document 


11% 


11% 


26% 



LEARNING I 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information ? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 


Hawaii 2000 


Hawaii 2002 


Top States 2002 


18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 


93% 


92% 


94% 


K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 


n/a 


n/a 


57% 


9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 


n/a 


n/a 


39% 


8th grade students taking Algebra 


n/a 


n/a 


30% 


12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 


— 


n/a 


56% 


K-12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient” on the national assessment exam: 
in math 


16% 


16% 


34% 


in reading 


19% 


19% 


38% 


in science 


- 


15% 


42% 


in writing 


15% 


15% 


31% 


Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient” on the national 


7% 


8% 


21% 


assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 


126 


135 


201 


exam per 1,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 


106 


122 


197 



1,000 high school juniors and seniors 

Gaps in Data: The data marital itfa are rot available became Hawaii declined to participate in theairrey 



PARTICIPATION B- 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 



Hawaii 2000 Hawaii 2002 Top States 2002 

46% 37% 54% 

37% 42% 41% 



WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type ot postsecondary education^ 3.3% 



3.6% 5.4% 



tom tor Maturing Up 2000 on tor IS- to U-yoot olds. 

Note In 1998, VK of students going on to college enrolled out of state. 



AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 


Hawaii 2000 


Hawaii 2002 


Top States 2002 


at community colleges 


22% 


19% 


16% 


at public 4-year colleges/universities 


28% 


24% 


18% 


at private 4-year colleges/universities 


50% 


46% 


32% 


STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 


State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 
aid to low-income families 


2% 


2% 


108% 


Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 


10% 


9% 


8% 


RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 


Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year* 

I Data tor Measuring Up 2000 include all students, not just undergraduates. 


$3,613 


$3,474 


$2,928 



Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except for ‘State grant aid . . . as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid.’ 
Note: Hawaii provides tuition waives rathe- than state grxnl aid to students with financial reed. 









INCOME CROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Not a: Data aro from 2000-01. 



at community at public 4-year at private 4-year 

colleges colleges/unlversltles colleges/univeisities 

49% 60% 118% 

21% 26% 49% 

13% 17% 31% 

9 % 11 % 20 % 

5% 7% 12% 



COMPLETION C 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Hawaii 2000 
40% 


Hawaii 2002 
44% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


76% 


73% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


42% 


37% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 




48% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


16 


16 


21 



BENEFITS B- 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 


Hawaii 2000 


Hawaii 2002 


Top States 2002 


Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor's degree or higher 


26% 


29% 


35% 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Increase in total personal income as a resuit of the percentage of the population 
holding a bachelor's degree 


7% 


9% 


12% 


Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
with some college (including an associate’s degree), but not a bachelor's degree 


- 


2% 


4% 


CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 


46% 


44% 


60% 


Of those who Itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 


89% 


90% 


92% 


quantitative 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


prose 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


document 


n/a 


n/a 


26% 



Gaps in Data: The data marked n/a are not available because Hawaii declined to participate in the suney. 



LEARNING 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information ? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up atwww.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K-12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient'’ on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient” on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 



Idaho 2000 


Idaho 2002 


Top States 2002 


86% 


87% 


94% 



41% 


41% 


57% 


16% 


17% 


39% 


19% 


20% 


30% 


- 


26% 


56% 



n/a 


27% 


34% 


n/a 


n/a 


38% 


- 


38% 


42% 


n/a 


n/a 


31% 


n/a 


17% 


21% 


152 


162 


201 


45 


62. 


197 



CJxmge over Time: In Ldato from 1989 to 1999, the proportion of 18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential increased from 83% to 87%. (kps in Data: The data marked n/a are not available because Idaho 
dedined to participate in the survey. 
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YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 


Idaho 2000 


Idaho 2002 


Top States 2002 


High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 


37% 


37% 


54% 


18- to 24-year-old$ enrolling in college 


27% 


32% 


41% 


WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 








25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education^ 


2.7% 


3.0% 


5.4% 



tOata for Measuring Up 2000 are for 25~ to 44-year olds. 



Change over Time: In Idaho from 1989 to 1999, the proportion of 18- to 24^eawkis enrolled in college Increased from 23 % to 32%-^^ higher increase compared to odiff state 



AFFORDABILITY D+ 



O 

ERIC 
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FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 


Idaho 2000 


Idaho 2002 


Top States 2002 


at community colleges 


19% 


17% 


16% 


at public 4-year colleges/universities 


22% 


20% 


18% 


at private 4-year colleges/universities 


53% 


39% 


32% 


STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 


State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 
aid to low-income families 


2% 


2% 


108% 


Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 


11% 


11% 


8% 


RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 


Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year* 

I Data for Measuring Up 2000 include all students, not just undergraduates. 


$3,094 


$3,172 


$2,928 



Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except for ‘State grant aid... as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid. ’ 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent ot family income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 



at community 
colleges 



at public 4-year at private 4-year 

colleges/untversttles colleges/universities 



for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower- middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Oata are from 2000-01. 



37% 


41% 


75% 


20% 


23% 


46% 


14% 


16% 


35% 


10% 


12% 


26% 


6% 


7% 


17% 



COMPLETION B- 


PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Idaho 2000 
n/a 


Idaho 2002 
n/a 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


62% 


67% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


29% 


31% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


— 


43% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


18 


19 


21 



Gt$s m Data: The data marked rVa are not available because the sample size for Idaho was too smalL 



BENEFITS C 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
with some college (including an associate’s degree), but not a bachelor's degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 



Idaho 2000 
21% 


Idaho 2002 
23% 


Top States 2002 
35% 


7% 


6% 


12% 


- 


2% 


4% 


53% 


50% 


60% 


83% 


83% 


92% 



ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



24% 


24% 


28% 


28% 


28% 


28% 


23% 


23% 


26% 



LEARNING I 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information ? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
■ teasuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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“PREPARATION | 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 


Illinois 2000 


Illinois 2002 


Top States 2002 


18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 


87% 


87% 


94% 


K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 


n/a 


n/a 


57% 


9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 


n/a 


n/a 


39% 


8th grade students taking Algebra 


n/a 


n/a 


30% 


12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 


— 


n/a 


56% 


K-12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 


n/a 


27% 


34% 


in reading 


n/a 


n/a 


38% 


in science 


- 


30% 


42% 


in writing 


n/a 


n/a 


31% 


Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient” on the national 


n/a 


12% 


21% 


assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 


207 


218 


201 


exam per 1,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 


103 


125 


197 



1 ,000 high school juniors and seniors 

Gaps in Data Tte data rmited n/a are not available because Illinois dedined to partiapaleinlhesurwys. 



PARTICIPATION A 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 


Illinois 2000 


Illinois 2002 


Top States 2002 


High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 


49% 


48% 


54% 


18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 


35% 


33% 


41% 


WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 








25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education t 


4.7% 


4.9% 


5.4% 


tOata tor Measuring Up 2000 are (or 25- to 44-year olds. 









Performance Gaps: In Illinois, 40% of white 18- to 24-yeafolds enroll In ooiiege, oonpared to 21% for ail other races. 
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AFFORDABILITY B 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 


Illinois 2000 


Illinois 2002 


Top States 2002 


Percent of income {average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 








expenses minus financial aid: 








at community colleges 


21% 


19% 


16% 


at public 4-year colleges/universities 


24% 


23% 


18% 


at private 4-year colie ges/universrties 


52% 


51% 


32% 


STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 








State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 


124% 


132% 


108% 


aid to low-income families 








Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 


12% 


12% 


8% 


RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 








Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year^ 


$4,171 


$3,379 


$2,928 



tfati for Measuring Up 2000 include id students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except (or * State grant aid ... as a percent of federal PefJ Grant aid. * 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent ot family income needed to pay (or college 


at community 


at public 4-year 


at private 4-year 


expenses minus financial aid: 


colleges 


colleges/unlversitles 


colleges/universities 


for 20% of the population with the lowest income 


44% 


54% 


130% 


for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 


21% 


25% 


56% 


for 20% of the population with middle income 


13% 


17% 


33% 


for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 


9% 


12% 


23% 


for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Noto: Data aro from 2000-01. 


6% 


7% 


15% 



COMPLETION B- 


PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


ttttnols 2000 
53% 


Illinois 2002 
52% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


78% 


76% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


55% 


53% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


— 


55% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 1 00 undergraduate students 


15 


16 


21 



Performance G($s:f<x we] 100 Hispanic audenB enrolled in college in Illinois, 10 reoeiw a degree or colificala In comparison, for wry 100 white sajdenis enrolled, 16 recow adegreeorcotificate. 



BENEFITS B- 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 


Illinois 2000 


Illinois 2002 


Top States 2002 


Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor's degree or higher 


28% 


28% 


35% 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Increase in total personal income as a resuit of the percentage of the population 
holding a bachelor's degree 


8% 


9% 


12% 


Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
with some college (including an associate's degree), but not a bachelor's degree 


— 


2% 


4% 


CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 


50% 


51% 


60% 


Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 


90% 


89% 


92% 


quantitative 


24% 


24% 


28% 


prose 


22% 


22% 


28% 


document 


20% 


20% 


26% 



LEARNING 



ERIC 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

*Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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Measuring Up 2002: State Profiles 




PREPARATION C- 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K— 12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K— 12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above "proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 



Indiana 2000 


Indiana 2002 


Top States 2002 


89% 


89% 


94% 



45% 


44% 


57% 


31% 


30% 


39% 


8% 


11% 


30% 


_ 


29% 


56% 



24% 


31% 


34% 


n/a 


n/a 


38% 


_ 


35% 


42% 


n/a 


n/a 


31% 


8% 


13% 


21% 


123 


128 


201 


45 


60 


197 



Gaps in Data The data marked n/a are not available because Indiana declined to participate in the assesments. 



PARTICIPATION C+ 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 

WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education^ 



Indiana 2000 


Indiana 2002 


Top States 2002 


41% 


43% 


54% 


33% 


35% 


41% 


2.6% 


2.9% 


5.4% 



tpata tor Measuring Up 2000 an tor 25- to 44-year olds. 

Charge over Time. In Indiana from 1989 to 1999, the proportion of 18- to 24-yeafolds enrolled in college increased from 24% to 35% — the fourth highea increase compared to othff states. 
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AFFORDABILITY D+ 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 



Indiana 2000 Indiana 2002 Top States 2002 



23% 


22% 


16% 


26% 


24% 


18% 


53% 


52% 


32% 



STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 
aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 



77% 


78% 


108% 


18% 


16% 


8% 



RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year* 



$3,355 $3,155 $2,928 



tpata for Measuring Up 2000 include all students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance tor all indicators except tor "State grant aid .. .as a percent ot federal Pell Grant aid. * 
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j INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family Income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Oat a are from 2000-01. 



at community at public 4-year at private 4-year 

colleges colleges/universities colleges/universities 

50% 55% 128% 

24% 26% 56% 

16% 19% 35% 

12% 14% 25% 

7% 9% 17% 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Indiana 2000 
54% 


Indiana 2002 
46% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


77% 


77% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


49% 


47% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


— 


53% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


17 


18 


21 



BENEFITS C 



EOUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 


Indiana 2000 


Indiana 2002 


Top States 2002 


Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor's degree or higher 


22% 


24% 


35% 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
holding a bachelor's degree 


7% 


9% 


1 470 


Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
with some college (including an associate’s degree ), but not a bachelor’s degree 


— 


1% 


4% 


CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 


48% 


49% 


6U7o 


Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 


85% 


83% 


92% 


ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 


Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 


23% 


23% 


28% 


prose 


22% 


22% 


28% 


document 


20% 


20% 


26% 



Change over Time: In Indiana from 1989 to 1999, the proportion of the population with a bachelor* degree increased from 17% to 24%. 



LEARNING 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

•Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information f For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K-12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1 ,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 



Iowa 2000 


Iowa 2002 


Top States 2002 


88% 


91% 


94% 



45% 


45% 


57% 


35% 


35% 


39% 


n/a 


n/a 


30% 


_ 


n/a 


56% 



32% 


32%* 


34% 


n/a 


n/a 


38% 


_ 


n/a 


42% 


n/a 


n/a 


31% 


n/a 


n/a 


21% 


176 


169 


201 


38 


45 


197 



Cbcm& over Time: In Iowa from 1990 to 2000, tfc proportion of high school students taking upper-lew! science comes increased from 23% to 35%. Gaps in Data: The dafc nmted n/a are not arailabk because 
Iowa declined to participate in the surveys, or it did nol report the data by grade levd 



PARTICIPATION | B+ 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 

WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education t 

tOata (or Measuring Up 2000 an for 25- to 44-year olds. 



Iowa 2000 


Iowa 2002 


Top States 2002 


54% 


53% 


54% 


34% 


35% 


41% 


3.0% 


3.2% 


5.4% 



AFFORDABILITY C 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each yearJ 



Iowa 2000 


Iowa 2002 


Top States 2002 


20% 


19% 


16% 


19% 


19% 


18% 


49% 


46% 


32% 


60% 


60% 


108% 


16% 


16% 


8% 


$3,405 


$2,933 


$2,928 



tOata for Measuring Up 2000 include all students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except for ’State grant aid... as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid. ' 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower- middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data are from 2000-01. 



at community 
colleges 

43% 

22 % 

15% 

10 % 

6 % 



at public 4-year 
colleges/universities 

42% 

22 % 

15 % 

11 % 

7% 



at private 4-year 
co I leges/universities 

110 % 

53% 

31% 

22 % 

15% 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 
Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 

COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 

Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 



BENEFITS | C+ 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
with some college (including an associate’s degree), but not a bachelor’s degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 

Change over Time: In Iowa from 1989 to 1999, the proportion of the papulation with a badielort degree increased &om 20% to 27%. 



Iowa 2000 


Iowa 2002 


Top States 2002 


49% 


48% 


63% 


82% 


81% 


83% 


58% 


59% 


66% 


- 


61% 


61% 


19 


20 


21 




Iowa 2000 


Iowa 2002 


Top States 2002 


25% 


27% 


35% 


6% 


7% 


12% 


- 


2% 


4% 


56% 


58% 


60% 


88% 


87% 


92% 


28% 


28% 


28% 


23% 


23% 


28% 


21% 


21% 


26% 



LEARNING 
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ERIC 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information ? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K-12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 



Kansas 2000 


Kansas 2002 


Top States 2002 


92% 


90% 


94% 


n/a 


n/a 


57% 


n/a 


n/a 


39% 


n/a 


n/a 


30% 


_ 


n/a 


56% 



n/a 


34% 


34% 


35% 


35% 


38% 


- 


n/a 


42% 


n/a 


n/a 


31% 


n/a 


17% 


21% 


188 


201 


201 


33 


45 


197 



Gaps in Data The data malted n/a are not available because Kansas declined to participate in the sun^ 



PARTICIPATION 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 

WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education) 



Kansas 2000 


Kansas 2002 


Top States 2002 


47% 


45% 


54% 


38% 


39% 


41% 


4.7% 


4.3% 


5.4% 



tpata /or Measuring Up 2000 are tor 25- to 44-year olds. 

Performance Gaps In Kansas, of 18- to 24-year-olds wtose paimts ha\e some college education, 55% enroll in college, compared to 24% of those whose parents did not attend college. 



AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colieges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year* 



Kansas 2000 


Kansas 2002 


Top States 2002 


17% 


17% 


16% 


19% 


19% 


18% 


43% 


41% 


32% 


17% 


17% 


108% 


12% 


12% 


8% 


$3,391 


$3,115 


$2,928 



tDati tor Measuring Up 2000 include all students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Attordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance tor all indicators except tor ' State grant aid ...as a percent ot federal Pet! Grant aid. ' 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent ol family income needed to pay lor college 
expenses minus financial aid: 



at community 
colleges 



at public 4-year 
colleges/universities 



at private 4-year 
colleges/universities 



for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 



39% 


44% 


98% 


19% 


21% 


46% 


12% 


14% 


28% 


9% 


10% 


20% 


5% 


6% 


13% 



Note: Data are from 2000-01. 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Kansas 2000 
54% 


Kansas 2002 
51% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


70% 


73% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


46% 


45% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 




47% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 1 00 undergraduate students 


18 


17 


21 



BENEFITS C+ 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor's degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

holding a bachelor's degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

with some college (including an associate’s degree), but not a bachelor’s degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



Kansas 2000 


Kansas 2002 


Top States 2002 


30% 


29% 


35% 


9% 


8% 


12% 


- 


2% 


4% 


51% 


50% 


60% 


88% 


87% 


92% 


21% 


21% 


28% 


18% 


18% 


28% 


16% 


16% 


26% 



LEARNING 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

•Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information t For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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Measuring Up 2002: State Profiles 




PREPARATION- C- 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 



Kentucky 2000 


Kentucky 2002 


Top States 2002 


85% 


86% 


94% 


50% 


53% 


57% 


34% 


29% 


39% 


17% 


12% 


30% 


- 


n/a 


56% 



K-12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient” on the national assessment exam: 


16% 


in math 


in reading 


29% 


in science 


— 


in writing 


21% 


Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 


4% 


Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 


130 


Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 


50 



21% 


34% 


29% 


38% 


29% 


42% 


21% 


31% 


8% 


21% 


137 


201 



69 197 



Change over Time In Kentucky from 1990 to 2000, the proportion (rfW^sdioolstudmts taking upp^le^ math courses increased Nil 35% to 53^ GapsinData The dato mari^ n/a are not avails 
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PARTICIPATION 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 

WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education t 



Kentucky 2000 

36% 

31% 



2.4% 



Kentucky 2002 

37% 

33% 



2 . 8 % 



Top States 2002 
54% 

41% 



5.4% 



tData for Measuring Up 2000 an for 25 - to 44-year olds. 

Change over Time: In Kentucky from 1989 to 1999, the proportion of 18- to 24-yeafolds enrolled in college increased from 24% to 33%. 



AFFORDABILITY C 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year ^ 



Kentucky 2000 


Kentucky 2002 


Top States 2002 


17% 


17% 


16% 


21% 


19% 


18% 


44% 


40% 


32% 


33% 


37% 


108% 


14% 


13% 


8% 


$3,327 


$2,987 


$2,928 



t[)ata for Measuring Up 2000 include all students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except for "State grant aid... as a percent of federal Pen Grant aid. 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Date are from 2000-01. 



at 



community 

colleges 


at public 4-year 
colleges/universities 


at private 4-year 
colleges/universities 


40% 


43% 


102% 


20% 


21% 


44% 


13% 


15% 


27% 


8% 


10% 


17% 


5% 


6% 


11% 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Kentucky 2000 
57% 


Kentucky 2002 
51% 


Top State s 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


70% 


71% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


37% 


43% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


— 


38% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


15 


15 


21 



BENEFITS 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

with some college (including an associate's degree), but not a bachelor’s degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



Kentucky 2000 


Kentucky 2002 


Top States 2002 


20% 


22% 


35% 


6% 


7% 


12% 


- 


3% 


4% 


49% 


50% 


60% 


87% 


85% 


92% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


26% 



Gups in Data: The dala marked rVa are not available because Kentucky declined to participate in the survey. 



LEARNING 



ERJC 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information ? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K-12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient” on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 



Louisiana 2000 
82% 

43% 

21 % 

10 % 



7% 

18 % 

12 % 

3% 

117 

26 



Louisiana 2002 
82% 

46% 

23% 

6 % 

n/a 



12 % 

18 % 

18 % 

12 % 



4% 



118 



33 



94% 



57% 

39% 

30% 

56% 



34% 

38% 

42% 

31% 

21 % 



201 



197 



Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1 ,000 high school juniors and seniors 

Itybrmcmce Gaps: In Louisiana, 91%of while 18- to 24-waH)lds haw a high school credential compared to 68% for ail other races. Change over Time: In toulsiana fom 1989 to 1999, the proportion of 18- to 
24^aH)kis with a high sdnol credential increased from 78% to 82%. Gaps mflofcr Thedaiama^ 



PARTICIPATION 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 

WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education' 



Louisiana 2000 
31% 

32% 



2 . 2 % 



Louisiana 2002 
35% 

32% 



2.3% 



Top States 2002 
54% 

41% 



5.4% 



tQata tor Measuring Up 2000 an for 25- to 44-year olds. 

18- to 24^01* mroU in college, compared to 2196 for all other races. Also, 53* of 18- to 24ya«*b tom WgMmmtaife 
(film film low-iraarefaniiliB. oew 7 S»k In Irxrisiana film 1989 to 1999, the proportion tf 18- to 24^^ 



AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 
at public 4-year colleges/universities 
at private 4-year coile ges/u nive rsities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year* 

tOata for Measuring Up 2000 include all students, not fust undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except for 'State grant aid. ..as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid. 



Louisiana 2000 


Louisiana 2002 


Top States 2002 


18% 


17% 


16% 


24% 


21% 


18% 


79% 


83% 


32% 


1% 


1% 


108% 


13% 


12% 


8% 


$3,654 


$3,208 


$2,928 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent ol lamily income needed to pay tor college at community 

expenses minus tinancial aid: colleges 



for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data are from 2000-01. 



41% 

18 % 

12 % 

8 % 

5% 



at public 4-year 
colleges/universities 

52% 

23% 

15% 

10 % 

6 % 



at private 4-year 
colleges/universities 

230% 

86 % 

49% 

31% 

19% 



COMPLETION 0+ 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Louisiana 2000 

n/a 


Louisiana 2002 
43% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


69% 


69% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


28% 


32% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 




34% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


18 


16 


21 



BENEFITS 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 



Louisiana 2000 Louisiana 2002 Top States 2002 
20% 23% 35% 



ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
with some college (including an associate’s degree), but not a bachelor’s degree 



CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 



52% 


60% 


87% 


92% 



ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



18% 


18% 


28% 


16% 


16% 


28% 


13% 


13% 


26% 



LEARNING 



ERLC 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

•Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information i For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION 



B+ 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 


Maim 2m 


Maim 2002 


let Statu 2002 


18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 


92% 


95% 


94% 


K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 


9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 


life 


nfe 


57% 


9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 


nfe 


nfe 


39% 


8th grade students taking Algebra 


nfe 


nfe 


30% 


12th graders taking at least one upper-toveJ math course 


— 


nfe 


56% 



K-12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient* on the national assessment exam: 



in math 


31% 


32% 


34% 


in reading 


42% 


42% 


38% 


inscience 


- 


37% 


42% 


in writing 


32% 


32% 


31% 


Low-Income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient* on the national 
assessment exam in math 


18% 


20% 


21% 


Number of scores tn the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 


121 


127 


201 


Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 


79 


101 


197 



£&*^0Kr7b»KlnM*ii*frml989tol99ifapK$attarfi8-to24fe»<>towlthihi$ 

Gaps in Data Theda* meted nfe «re not nUfc baaae Mate driinai to pstk^Deinthesune^ 



PARTICIPATION C+ 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 


Malm 2000 


Maim 2002 


Top States 2002 


High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 


39% 


43% 


54% 


18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 


35% 


28% 


41% 


WORKING-AGE ADUUS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education t 


3J>% 


3.4% 


5.4% 



toata forMexsoring Up 2000 enr for 25* <9 44jwrotti 
Mate In 1998, 43* rf fitudento going an to aoQep aiaOed ai d Me. 



AFFORDABILITY F 




FAM11Y ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of ad income groups) needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 


Maim 2000 


Main 2002 


at community colleges 


33% 


23% 


at public 4-year cottegesAmiversities 


30% 


25% 


at private 4-year coieges/unrversities 


86% 


63% 


STRATEGIES FOR AFFORD ABOTTY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal PeQ Grant 
aid to low-income families 


28% 


40% 


Store of income that poorest famftes need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 


26% 


21% 


RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year* 


$3,617 


$3,205 



tOtta tor Maturing Up 2000 iodudt if mdmtL oat just mMkrpmkotss. 



Mots: tn th» Aitontabitity ettegory, tt» kmm 6gm$ »» btttar tb$ f m totman a tor at nOetlon txcept for ^SOlt gnat tid . . . m* a pmant et imknt Pti Gnat »ki.' 
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juf st ain 2002 



16% 

18% 

32% 



108% 



8 % 



SZ928 












INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percenl of family income needed to pay lor college 


at community 


at public 4-year 


at private 4-year 


expenses minus financial aid: 


colleges 


colleges/universities 


colieges/universities 


for 20% of the population with the lowest income 


52% 


55% 


152% 


for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 


26% 


28% 


70% 


for 20% of the population with middle income 


18% 


20% 


44% 


for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 


12% 


14% 


29% 


for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Oat a are from 2000-01. 


7% 


9% 


19% 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Maine 2000 
65% 


Maine 2002 
63% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


76% 


76% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


60% 


56% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


- 


56% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


17 


16 


21 



BENEFITS D+ 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

with some college (including an associate’s degree), but not a bachelor’s degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



Maine 2000 


Maine 2002 


Top States 2002 


23% 


22% 


35% 


6% 


6% 


12% 


- 


1% 


4% 


58% 


59% 


60% 


87% 


86% 


92% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


26% 



Gaps m Data: The data marked rVa are not available because Maine declined to participate in the suney. 



LEARNING 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
'featuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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Measuring Up 2002: State Profiles 




PREPARATION B+ 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18* to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K— 12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K— 12 STUOENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1 ,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1 ,000 high school juniors and seniors 



Maryland 2000 


Maryland 2002 


Top States 2002 


94% 


88% 


94% 


n/a 


n/a 


57% 


n/a 


n/a 


39% 


n/a 


n/a 


30% 


_ 


n/a 


56% 



24% 


29% 


34% 


31% 


31% 


38% 


_ 


28% 


42% 


23% 


23% 


31% 


6% 


7% 


21% 


154 


166 


201 


154 


197 


197 



PsifitTfunoo Gitps in Msiytsnd* 9 ^ id 24^3M)kk&D(nhigt>4nccni0 families haw s high 8dioolaBd6ntl2l,oonip3r0iltD 66% rfthcfifi from kwHnooincfsiTiilflcs. ft) flute HicdflliniaikBln/sjrc 

not available because Maryland declined to paitjapateinthesurwiy. 
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PARTICIPATION I B+ 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 

WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education • 

tDate tor Measuring Up 2000 an tor 25- to 44-year olds. 

Note: In 1998, 36 % of students going on to oollege enrolled cut of state. 



Maryland 2000 
43% 

42% 



4.6% 



Maryland 2002 
41% 

35% 



4.4% 



Top States 2002 
54% 

41% 



5.4% 



AFFORDABILITY I D~ 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 
at public 4-year colleges/universities 
at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFOROABIUTY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year $ 

toata tor Mfiasuring Up 2000 indude ail student*, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the tower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except for ‘ State grant aid... as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid. * 



Maryland 2000 


Maryland 2002 


Top States 2002 


26% 


20% 


16% 


28% 


25% 


18% 


60% 


58% 


32% 


40% 


42% 


108% 


17% 


15% 


8% 


$4,121 


$3,703 


$2,928 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family Income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data aro from 2000-01. 



at 



community 


at public 4-year 


at private 4-year 


colleges 


colleges/unlversttles 


colleges/unlversttles 


50% 


60% 


149% 


23% 


27% 


63% 


14% 


17% 


36% 


10% 


12% 


25% 


6% 


7% 


16% 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Maryland 2000 

55% 


Maryland 2002 
58% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


83% 


83% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


58% 


58% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


— 


55% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


14 


14 


21 



BENEFITS 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 85 with bachelor’s degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

with some college (including an associate’s degree), but not a bachelor’s degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who Itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



Maryland 2000 


Maryland 2002 


Top States 2002 


37% 


34% 


35% 


14% 


13% 


12% 


- 


2% 


4% 


51% 


52% 


60% 


92% 


91% 


92% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


26% 



Gaps in Data: The dau maitei n/a are not available because Maiyland declined to participate intheanvey 



LEARNING 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information f For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K-1 2 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficienf* on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 



Massachusetts 2000 


Massachusetts 2002 


Top States 2002 


91% 


91% 


94% 


59% 


56% 


57% 


37% 


39% 


39% 


33% 


30% 


30% 


_ 


n/a 


56% 



28% 


32% 


34% 


36% 


36% 


38% 


_ 


42% 


42% 


31% 


31% 


31% 


7% 


11% 


21% 


180 


193 


201 


153 


188 


197 



(^^ZWo:T^daiama^n/aarenotav^ilable. 



PARTICIPATION A 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 


Massachusetts 2000 
54% 


Massachusetts 2002 
54% 


Top States 2002 
54% 


18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 


38% 


38% 


41% 


WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education* 


3.8% 


4.4% 


5.4% 


tOata for Measuring Up 2000 are for 25- to 44-year olds. 









Mate In 1998, 30% of students going on to college enrolled out of state. 



o 
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AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year* 



Massachusetts 2000 Massachusetts 2002 Top States 2002 



21% 


21% 


16% 


27% 


25% 


18% 


79% 


78% 


32% 


72% 


90% 


108% 


19% 


16% 


8% 


$4,719 


$3,819 


$2,928 



tOata for Measuring Up 2000 include ill students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except for ", State grant aid... as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid . ‘ 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 



at community 
colleges 



at public 4-year 
colleges/universities 



at private 4-year 
colleges/universities 



for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data are from 2000-01. 



52% 


61% 


206% 


24% 


28% 


87% 


14% 


17% 


47% 


9% 


11% 


30% 


5% 


7% 


19% 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 
Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 



First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 

Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 



Massachusetts 2000 Massachusetts 2002 Top States 2002 



57% 


58% 


63% 


83% 


84% 


83% 


65% 


66% 


66% 


- 


63% 


61% 


18 


17 


21 



COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 



BENEFITS 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

with some college (including an associate’s degree), but not a bachelor's degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



Massachusetts 2000 


Massachusetts 2002 


Top States 2002 


34% 


36% 


35% 


9% 


10% 


12% 


- 


2% 


4% 


51% 


53% 


60% 


92% 


91% 


92% 


20% 


20% 


28% 


22% 


22% 


28% 


20% 


20% 


26% 



LEARNING 



ERJC 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information t For an explanation of grading see page 1 89. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K-12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above "proficient” on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient” on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 

Gaps in Data: The data malted n/a are not available because Michigan declined to participate in the suncys. 



Michigan 2000 


Michigan 2002 


Top States 2002 


91% 


89% 


94% 


44% 


44% * 


57% 


29% 


29% * 


39% 


27% 


27% * 


30% 


— 


n/a 


56% 



28% 


28% 


34% 


n/a 


n/a 


38% 


_ 


37% 


42% 


n/a 


n/a 


31% 


n/a 


9% 


21% 


175 


178 


201 


74 


93 


197 



PARTICIPATION B+ 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
1 8- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 



Michigan 2000 Michigan 2002 Top States 2002 
41% 42% 54% 

40% 39% 41% 



WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education! 



4.2% 5.4% 



fData for Measuring Up 2000 an for 25- to 44-year olds. 



AFFORDABILITY 0+ 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year-t 



Michigan 2000 

23% 

28% 

42% 

50% 

14% 



Michigan 2002 

20 % 

26% 

38% 

48% 

14% 



Top States 2002 

16% 

18 % 

32% 

108% 

8 % 

$2,928 



$3,339 S3, Oil 



I Data tor Measuring Up 2000 include ail students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except for ‘State grant aid... as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid. * 








INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 



at community 
colleges 



at public 4-year 
colleges/universities 



at private 4-year 
colleges/universities 



for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data are from 2000-01. 



49% 


63% 


95% 


22% 


28% 


41% 


13% 


17% 


25% 


9% 


12% 


17% 


6% 


7% 


11% 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Michigan 2000 

50% 


Michigan 2002 
49% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


77% 


78% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


51% 


47% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


— 


55% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


15 


15 


21 



BENEFITS B+ 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) Michigan 2000 Michigan 2002 Top States 2002 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 24% 25% 35% 



ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
with some college (including an associate’s degree), but not a bachelor’s degree 



12% 


12% 


4% 


4% 



CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 



55% 


60% 


89% 


92% 



ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



25% 


25% 


28% 


20% 


20% 


28% 


16% 


16% 


26% 



LEARNING 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information ? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 


Minnesota 2000 


Minnesota 2002 


Top States 2002 


18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 


90% 


92% 


94% 


K— 12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 


38% 


36% 


57% 


9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 


23% 


22% 


39% 


8th grade students taking Algebra 


12% 


13% 


30% 


12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 


— 


n/a 


56% 


K— 12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 


35% 


40% 


34% 


in reading 


37% 


37% 


38% 


in science 


- 


42% 


42% 


in writing 


25% 


25% 


31% 


Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 


20% 


27% 


21% 


assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 


189 


192 


201 


exam per 1 ,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 


63 


81 


197 



1,000 high school juniors and seniors 

Performance Gaps: In Minnesota, 95% of white 18- to 24-yeapokte haw a high school credential, compared to 74% for all other races. Gaps in Data The data marked n/a are not available. 



PARTICIPATION C+ 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 



Minnesota 2000 Minnesota 2002 Top States 2002 
46% 41% 54% 

36% 37% 41% 



WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education t 3.2% 



3.1% 5.4% 



tpata for Measuring Up 2000 are (or 25- to 44-year olds. 



O 



ERIC' 
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AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each yearJ 



Minnesota 2000 

19% 

20 % 

52% 

109% 

19 % 

$3,168 



Minnesota 2002 

16 % 

18 % 

47% 

108% 

17% 

$3,011 



Top States 2002 

16% 

18% 

32% 

108% 

8 % 

$2,928 



iData for Measuring Up 2000 include ad students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the tower the figures the better the performance for att indicators except for ‘State grant aid... as a percent of federal Pelt Grant aid. ' 










INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family Income needed to pay for college at community 

expenses minus financial aid: colleges 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 37% 

for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 18% 

for 20% of the population with middle income 12% 

for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 9% 

for 20% of the population with the highest income 5% 

Note: Oata are from 2000-01. 



at public 4-year 
colleges/universities 

39% 

19 % 

13% 

10 % 

6 % 



at private 4-year 
colleges/universities 

116% 

52% 

31% 

22 % 

15% 



COMPLETION B+ 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Minnesota 2000 
58% 


Minnesota 2002 
55% 


Top States 2002 

63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


80% 


80% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


50% 


54% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


- 


52% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


19 


19 


21 



BENEFITS 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 


Minnesota 2000 


Minnesota 2002 


Top States 2002 


Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 


31% 


32% 


35% 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
holding a bachelor’s degree 


9% 


10% 


12% 


Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
with some college (including an associate's degree), but not a bachelor's degree 


- 


2% 


4% 


CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 


66% 


66% 


60% 


Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 


92% 


91% 


92% 


quantitative 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


prose 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


document 


n/a 


n/a 


26% 



Gaps in Data The data marked n/aarerx* available because Minnesota declined to participate in the suney. 



LEARNING 






Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information ? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 



K-12 STUOENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 



Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1 ,000 high school graduates 



Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 



Mississippi 2000 


Mississippi 2002 


Top States 2002 


83% 


84% 


94% 


49% 


55% 


57% 


41% 


42% 


39% 


13% 


14% 


30% 


_ 


n/a 


56% 



7% 


8% 


34% 


19% 


19% 


38% 


_ 


15% 


42% 


11% 


11% 


31% 


2% 


3% 


21% 


88 


89 


201 


26 


27 


197 



increased from 38% to 55%. 6^ Thedalamai^ 



o 
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PARTICIPATION 



YOUNG AOULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 



Mississippi 2000 Mississippi 2002 Top States 2002 
36% 34% 54% 

32% 34% 41% 



WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education * 



2.2% 2.4% 5.4% 



tOata for Measuring Up 2000 an for 25 * to 44-year olds. 

Change over Time: In Mississippi from 1989 to 1999, the proportion of 18- to 24-yean)lds enrolled in college increased from 22% to 34% — the M highei ina^ 



AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFOROABIUTY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year* 



Mississippi 2000 

15% 

25% 

48% 

1 % 

12 % 

$3,237 



Mississippi 2002 

19% 

22 % 

43% 

1 % 

12 % 

$2,858 



Top States 2002 

16% 

18 % 

32% 

108% 

8 % 

$2,928 



tData for Measuring Up 2000 include all student, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except for State grant aid... as a percent of federal Pet! Grant aid.' 
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INCOME GROUPS USEO TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of lamiiy Income needed to pay lor college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data are from 2000-01. 



at 



community 


at public 4-year 


at private 4-year 


colleges 


colleges/universities 


colleges/universities 


43% 


48% 


103% 


23% 


26% 


49% 


15% 


18% 


30% 


10% 


12% 


20% 


6% 


7% 


13% 



COMPLETION C+ 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Mississippi 2000 
59% 


Mississippi 2002 
58% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


74% 


74% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


45% 


44% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 




44% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


16 


17 


21 



BENEFITS C 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a resuit of the percentage of the population 

holding a bachelor's degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

with some college (including an associate’s degree ), but not a bachelor’s degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



Mississippi 2000 


Mississippi 2002 


Top States 2002 


23% 


22% 


35% 


7% 


7% 


12% 


- 


3% 


4% 


48% 


50% 


60% 


89% 


87% 


92% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


26% 



Change over Time: In Mississippi from 1989 to 1999. the proportion of the population with 3 bachdort (fegrec incrcsssd from 15% to 22% the SBOond higfrtst increase compared to other Silts. 
Gaps in Data The data marital n/a are not available because Mississippi declined to paitidpateinthesuiwy. 



LEARNING 



ERIC 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information} For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K— 12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K— 12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above "proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 

r Time In Missouri Irom l990lo20(X),lhepropo(ttonofhighsd»»laudenBtaldngup|»leidmalhoGursesinaeasedfrom36%to519t in ftsteTtedatoniaritednfi are not available. 



Missouri 2000 


Missouri 2002 


Top States 2002 


90% 


93% 


94% 


49% 


51% 


57% 


31% 


31% 


39% 


19% 


22% 


30% 


- 


n/a 


56% 


22% 


22% 


34% 


29% 


29% 


38% 


_ 


36% 


42% 


17% 


17% 


31% 


9% 


9% 


21% 


175 


175 


201 


41 


57 


197 



PARTICIPATION | C+ 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
1 8- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 

WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education' 

tData for Measuring Up 2000 an for 25- to 44-year olds. 

Performance Gaps: In Missouri, of 18- to 24-yeaH>lds whose parents haw some college educafcn, 55% enroll in 



Missouri 2000 
36% 

30% 



3.5% 



Missouri 2002 
39% 

32% 



3.7% 



Top States 2002 
54% 

41% 



5.4% 



o 

ERIC 



AFFORDABILITY | D+ 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 
at public 4-year colleges/universities 
at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year* 

tData tor Measuring Up 2000 include ad students, not just undergraduates. 

Noli: to the mutability category. the timer the figures the better the performance tor all indicators except tor 'State grant alb ... as a percent of federal Pell Grant ant. ' 



Missouri 2000 


Missouri 2002 


Top States 2002 


23% 


17% 


16% 


24% 


22% 


18% 


50% 


47% 


32% 


15% 


19% 


108% 


13% 


12% 


8% 


$3,910 


$3,206 


$2,928 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family Income needed to pay for college 


at community 


at public 4-year 


at private 4-year 


expenses minus financial aid: 


colleges 


colleges/universities 


colleges/untverslties 


for 20% of the population with the lowest income 


39% 


50% 


117% 


for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 


18% 


23% 


50% 


for 20% of the population with middle income 


12% 


16% 


31% 


for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 


9% 


12% 


22% 


for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data are from 2000-01. 


6% 


7% 


15% 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Missouri 2000 
55% 


Missouri 2002 
54% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


75% 


75% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


46% 


48% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 




50% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


17 


17 


21 



BENEFITS 0+ 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) Missouri 2000 Missouri 2002 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 28% 28% 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 8% 6% 

holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population - 0% 

with some college (including an associate's degree), but not a bachelor’s degree 



Top States 2002 
35% 

12 % 



4% 



CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 



56% 


60% 


85% 


92% 



ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



18% 


18% 


28% 


16% 


16% 


28% 


12% 


12% 


26% 



LEARNING 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more sta te information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24 -year-olds with a high school credential 

K— 12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at feast one upper-level math course 

K— 12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1 ,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 

Gaps in Daks The data marked n/a are not available because Montana declined to participate In the survey. 



Montana 2000 


Montana 2002 


Top States 2002 


91% 


91% 


94% 


n/a 


n/a 


57% 


n/a 


n/a 


39% 


n/a 


n/a 


30% 


_ 


n/a 


56% 



33% 


37% 


34% 


38% 


38% 


38% 


_ 


46% 


42% 


25% 


25% 


31% 


n/a 


25% 


21% 


172 


170 


201 


48 


59 


197 



PARTICIPATION D+ 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 



Montana 2000 Montana 2002 Top States 2002 

46% 46% 54% 

35% 36% 41% 



WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education* 

toata tor Measuring Up 2000 an tor 25- to 44-year otds. 



5.4% 



AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year? 



Montana 2000 

23% 

28% 

49% 

1 % 

20 % 



Montana 2002 

25% 

26% 

48% 

7% 

22 % 



Top States 2002 

16 % 

18% 

32% 

108% 

8 % 

$2,928 



$3,182 $3,161 



tOata tor Measuring Up 2000 include all student s, not fust undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, tha fewer tha figures the better the performance tor ail indicators except for "State grant aid ... as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid . ' 










INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent ol family income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data are from 2000-01. 



at community at public 4-year at private 4-year 

colleges colleges/universities co lleges/un Iwersitles 

59% 59% 117% 

29% 30% 54% 

18% 20% 33% 

13% 14% 22% 

8% 9% 15% 



COMPLETION C 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Montana 2000 

n/a 


Montana 2002 
n/a 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


69% 


67% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


37% 


37% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelors degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


— 


38% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


16 


18 


21 



Gaps in Data The data marked n/a are not available. 



BENEFITS 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

with some college (including an associate ’s degree), but not a bachelors degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents' voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



Montana 2000 


Montana 2002 


Top States 2002 


27% 


27% 


35% 


8% 


8% 


12% 


- 


1% 


4% 


60% 


58% 


60% 


84% 


83% 


92% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


26% 



Gaps in Data The data marked n/a are not available because Montana declined to participate in the 



LEARNING 



ERIC 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

•Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
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HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18* to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one uppeHevel math course 

K-12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 



Nebraska 2000 


Nebraska 2002 


Top States 2002 


91% 


92% 


94% 



61% 


60% 


57% 


33% 


34% 


39% 


n/a 


18% 


30% 


_ 


n/a 


56% 



31% 


31% 


34% 


n/a 


n/a 


38% 


_ 


36% 


42% 


n/a 


n/a 


31% 


19% 


15% 


21% 


189 


180 


201 


31 


33 


197 



Change over Time: in Ntiraska from 1990 to 2000, the proportion of high school student taking upper-fed math (nurses increased from 36 % to 60 %— the second highest increase compared to other Sans. From 
1990lo2IMOilhepnipoittonofhi^sdioolsliidenS taking uppeftedsdenoeoouiseincreasedfrain 16%0}4% — ^sea«lhighe9 Increase on this meaaiie Gaps /nflatatt* data marked n/a are not avail- 
ableboause Nebraska dedind to paitk^ in thesmwys, or it did not report thedata by grade levd 



PARTICIPATION 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 

WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education"! - 



Nebraska 2000 


Nebraska 2002 


Top States 2002 


51% 


52% 


54% 


40% 


36% 


41% 


4.2% 


4.4% 


5.4% 



tData for Measuring Up 2000 are tor 25- to 44-year olds. 



AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each yeart 



Nebraska 2000 


Nebraska 2002 


Top States 2002 


20% 


18% 


16% 


21% 


22% 


18% 


47% 


46% 


32% 


11% 


13% 


108% 


12% 


12% 


8% 


$3,505 


$3,033 


$2,928 



t[)ata tor Measuring Up 2000 include all students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except for * State grant aid ... as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid. ’ 









INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data are from 2000-01. 



at community at public 4-year 

colleges colleges/universities 



43% 

21 % 

13% 

9% 

6 % 



51% 

24% 

16 % 

11 % 

7% 



at private 4-year 
colleges/universities 

114% 

51% 

31% 

20 % 

14% 



COMPLETION C+ 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 
Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 



First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 

Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at alt colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 



Nebraska 2000 

n/a 


Nebraska 2002 
52% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


74% 


76% 


83% 


43% 


43% 


66% 


- 


44% 


61% 


16 


17 


21 



COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 



BENEFITS C 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

with some college (including an associate’s degree), but not a bachelor's degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



Nebraska 2000 


Nebraska 2002 


Top States 2002 


28% 


28% 


35% 


7% 


6% 


12% 


- 


1% 


4% 


53% 


52% 


60% 


90% 


89% 


92% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


26% 



Gaps m Data: The datt malted n/a are rtf available because Nebraska declined to participate in the survey 
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Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

*Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 
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PREPARATION' 




HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one uppeHevel math course 

K-12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam; 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1 ,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1 ,000 high school juniors and seniors 



Nevada 2000 


Nevada 2002 


Top Stales 2002 


77% 


79% 


94% 



32% 


34% 


57% 


25% 


25% 


39% 


17% 


13% 


30% 


_ 


n/a 


56% 



n/a 


20% 


34% 


24% 


24% 


38% 


_ 


23% 


42% 


17% 


17% 


31% 


n/a 


6% 


21% 


131 


132 


201 


66 


81 


197 



Cbcmse over Time: In Nevada from 1989 to 1999, the proportion of 18- to 24-^eawlds with a high school credential decreased from 83% to 79%. From 1990 to 2000, the proportion of high school sfcxjents taking 
uppep-bd science oouixs increased from 14% to 25%. Gaps in Data The daUmartedn/a are not available because Nevada declined to participate in thesurwy, or it did not report Ihedala by grade levd. 



PARTICIPATION C+ 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 

WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education' 



Nevada 2000 


Nevada 2002 


Top States 2002 


25% 


26% 


54% 


20% 


24% 


41% 


4.4% 


5.4% 


5.4% 



tOata for Measuring Up 2000 an for 25- to 44-year olds. 

Note: In 1998, 35 % ofstubils going ai to college enrolkl out of stal^ 



AFFORDABILITY D+ 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year$ 



Nevada 2000 


Nevada 2002 


Top States 2002 


23% 


22% 


16% 


23% 


23% 


18% 


43% 


52% 


32% 


33% 


27% 


108% 


10% 


10% 


8% 


$3,469 


$3,460 


$2,928 



tOata for Measuring Up 2000 include all students, not just undergraduates. 

Note ■ In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except for 'State grant aid. ..as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid.' 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family Income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data art from 2000-01. 



at community at public 4-year at private 4-year 

colleges colleges/universities colleges/unlversitles 

48% 51% 120% 

25% 26% 60% 

17% 18% 40% 

11% 12% 27% 

7% 7% 16% 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Nevada 2000 
49% 


Nevada 2002 
49% * 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


73% 


75% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


39% 


29% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


— 


37% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


9 


9 


21 



Performance 6^ For e\«y 100 Hispanic aufcnts enrolled in college in Nevada, 6 recave a degree or certified In axnpanaxi for every 100 white students enrolled, 8 receive a decree or certificate. 



BENEFITS 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a resuit of the percentage of the population 

holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

with some college (including an associate's degree), but not a bachelor's degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



Nevada 2000 


Nevada 2002 


Top States 2002 


21% 


22% 


35% 


8% 


8% 


12% 


- 


3% 


4% 


40% 


40% 


60% 


86% 


86% 


92% 


22% 


22% 


28% 


20% 


20% 


28% 


16% 


16% 


26% 



LEARNING 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information ? For an explanation of grading see page 189- For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION 




HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K— 12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K— 12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 

Gfr in Data The data marked n/a are not available because New Hampshire declined to participate in the sune^ 



New Hampshire 2000 New Hampshire 2002 


Top States 2002 


89% 


86% 


94% 


n/a 


n/a 


57% 


n/a 


n/a 


39% 


n/a 


n/a 


30% 


- 


n/a 


56% 



n/a 


n/a 


34% 


n/a 


n/a 


38% 




n/a 


42% 


n/a 


n/a 


31% 


n/a 


n/a 


21% 


158 


166 


201 


97 


108 


197 



PARTICIPATION 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 

WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education' 



New Hampshire 2000 New Hampshire 2002 Top States 2002 



43% 


44% 


54% 


37% 


33% 


41% 


3.3% 


3.6% 


5.4% 



tData for Measuring Up 2000 an for 25- to 44-yaar olds. 

Note. In 1998, 51% of students going on to college enrolled out of state. 



AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year* 



New Hampshire 2000 New Hampshire 2002 Top States 2002 



27% 


24% 


16% 


30% 


29% 


18% 


61% 


58% 


32% 


9% 


7% 


108% 


29% 


26% 


8% 


$4,089 


$3,740 


$2,928 



tData tor Measuring Up 2000 include ad students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except for m State grant aid... as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid. 










INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family Income needed to pay for college 


at community 


at public 4-year 


at private 4-year 


expenses minus financial aid: 


colleges 


colleges/unlversltles 


colleges/unlversltles 


for 20% of the population with the lowest income 


57% 


68% 


142% 


for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 


27% 


32% 


64% 


for 20% of the population with middle income 


18% 


21% 


40% 


for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 


12% 


15% 


26% 


for 20% of the population with the highest income 


7% 


9% 


16% 



Note: Data are from 2000-01. 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 
Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 



First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 

Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 



New Hampshire 2000 New Hampshire 2002 Top States 2002 



64% 


67% 


63% 


79% 


80% 


83% 


65% 


66% 


66% 


- 


61% 


61% 


21 


21 


21 



COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 



BENEFITS 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 


Hew Hampshire 2000 Hew Hampshire 2002 


Top States 2002 


Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 


30% 


31% 


35% 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
holding a bachelor’s degree 


7% 


8% 


127o 


Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
with some college (including an associate’s degree), but not a bachelor’s degree 




2% 


4% 


CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 


51% 


52% 


bU% 


Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 


87% 


87% 


92% 


ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 


Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


prose 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


document 


n/a 


n/a 


26% 



Gaps in Data The dala maitad n/a are not available because New Hampshire declined to participate in the ainey 
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Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION- 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K— 12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K— 12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1 ,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1 ,000 high school juniors and seniors 



New Jersey 2000 


New Jersey 2002 


Top States 2002 


92% 


90% 


94% 


n/a 


n/a 


57% 


n/a 


n/a 


39% 


n/a 


n/a 


30% 


- 


n/a 


56% 



n/a 


n/a 


34% 


n/a 


n/a 


38% 


_ 


n/a 


42% 


n/a 


n/a 


31% 


n/a 


n/a 


21% 


163 


173 


201 


148 


181 


197 




YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 

WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education^ 



New Jersey 2000 Hew Jersey 2002 Top States 2002 
54% 54% 54% 



39% 



3.1% 



41% 



3.2% 



41% 



5.4% 



tOata tor Measuring Up 2000 an tor 25- to U-year olds. 

p&fomxmce (finite* i8-to24-sraH)kisen^U Change over Time: In Newjetsey from 1989 to 1999, foe propcrtwnof l8-tD24-^-<)ltk 

enrolled in college increased from 31 % to 42%. 



Note: In 1998, 44% of auderfls going on to college enrolled out of state 




FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year* 



New Jersey 2000 


New Jersey 2002 


Top States 2002 


23% 


22% 


16% 


29% 


27% 


18% 


56% 


51% 


32% 


106% 


106% 


108% 


17% 


17% 


8% 


$3,579 


$3,369 


$2,928 



tosta for Measuring Up 2000 include all students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the ftguns the better the performance tor all indicators except tor ' State grant aid... as a percent of federal Pen Grant aid . ' 









INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family Income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle Income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data are from 2000-01. 



at community at public 4-year at private 4-year 

colleges colleges/unlversities colleges/untversttles 

54% 67% 133% 

24% 30% 56% 

15% 19% 32% 

10% 13% 22% 

6% 8% 14% 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


New Jersey 2000 
58% 


New Jersey 2002 
60% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/un iversitles returning their sophomore year 


84% 


81% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


58% 


58% 


66% 


First-time , full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


““ 


58% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


14 


14 


21 



BENEFITS B+ 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

with some college (including an associate's degree), hut not a bachelor’s degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



New Jersey 2000 


New Jersey 2002 


Top States 2002 


33% 


34% 


35% 


11% 


13% 


12% 


- 


2% 


4% 


45% 


45% 


60% 


94% 


93% 


92% 


23% 


23% 


28% 


21% 


21% 


28% 


20% 


20% 


26% 



LEARNING 



ERLC 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

•Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more stale information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLEnON (20%) 


New Mexico 2000 


New Mexico 2002 


Top States 2002 


1 8- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 


79% 


83% 


94% 


K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 


9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 


34% 


31% 


57% 


9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 


21% 


19% 


39% 


8th grade students taking Algebra 


18% 


17% 


30% 

56% 


12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 


“ 


36% 


K-12 STUOENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 


8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 


14% 


13% 


34% 


in reading 


24% 


24% 


38% 


in science 


- 


20% 


42% 


in writing 


18% 


18% 


31% 


Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 


7% 


6% 


21% 


Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1 ,000 high school graduates 


127 


126 


201 


Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 


46 


66 


197 



1,000 high school juniors and seniors 



PARTICIPATION 



YOUNG AOULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 



New Mexico 2000 Hew Mexico 2002 Top States 2002 
35% 37% 54% 

25% 30% 41% 



WORKING-AGE ADULTS ( 40 %) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary educationt 

tOata for Measuring Up 2000 an tor 25- to 44-year olds. 



6.0% 5.4% 



0 



ERIC 



AFFORDABILITY C- 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORO ABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each yearJ 



New Mexico 2000 


New Mexico 2002 


Top States 2002 


19% 


20% 


16% 


27% 


23% 


18% 


66% 


75% 


32% 


27% 


25% 


108% 


9% 


10% 


8% 


$3,412 


$3,000 


$2,928 



tOaia tor Measuring Up 2000 include all students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except for m State grant aid ... as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid. ' 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Perront of family Income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data are from 2000-01. 



at community at public 4-year at private 4-year 

colleges colleges/universities colleges/universities 

45% 51% 187% 

23% 26% 84% 

15% 17% 50% 

10% 12% 32% 

6 % 8 % 21 % 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


New Mexico 2000 

52% 


Hew Mexico 2002 

52% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


69% 


69% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


30% 


29% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 




36% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


12 


13 


21 



BENEFITS 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

with some college (including an associate’s degree), but not a bachelor’s degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



New Mexico 2000 


New Mexico 2002 


Top States 2002 


23% 


24% 


35% 


8% 


9% 


12% 


- 


2% 


4% 


50% 


50% 


60% 


84% 


83% 


92% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


26% 



declined to participate in the sun^y. 



LEARNING 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information ? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 



ERIC 
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PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K-12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam, 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1 ,000 high school juniors and seniors 



New York 2000 


New York 2002 


Top Slates 2002 


85% 


87% 


94% 



43% 


48% 


57% 


28% 


34% 


39% 


14% 


14%* 


30% 


_ 


n/a 


56% 



22% 


26% 


34% 


34% 


34% 


38% 


_ 


30% 


42% 


21% 


21% 


31% 


n/a 


12% 


21% 


172 


179 


201 


164 


201 


197 



Ch»«eo«r7V»KinNe»Yorit tarn 1990 to 2000, Ita proportion of NghsrfioolSudmS taking math counts ino^ 

taking Ufpi-helsdmcecDuiss increased frcm24%to3«. Gaps *> data martadn/a are not available because New Yoikdedined Id participate in the sane), or U did notreportthedatatygrade 



PARTICIPATION 



YOUNG AOULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 



New Yoi* 2000 New Yorit 2002 Top States 2002 

44% 43% 54% 

35% 37% 41% 



WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education^ 

tOat a tor Measuring Up 2000 an for 25- to 44-year olds. 



3.4% 5.4% 



AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RaiANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year^ 



New York 2000 

35% 

36% 

85% 

92% 

33% 



New York 2002 

30% 

30% 

77% 

92% 

28% 



Top States 2002 

16 % 

18% 

32% 

108% 

8 % 

$2,928 



$4,357 $3,511 



toata tor Measuring Up 2000 include all students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except tor 'State grant aid... as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid. ' 
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INCOME GROUPS USEO TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family Income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data are from 2000-C1. 



at community at public 4-year at private 4-year 

colleges colleges/universities colleges/u niversities 

76% 74% 211% 

33% 32% 81% 

20% 21% 46% 

13% 14% 29% 

7% 8% 18% 



COMPLETION B+ 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


New York 2000 
62% 


New York 2002 
63% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


78% 


78% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


53% 


53% 


66% 


First-time , full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 




52% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


19 


18 


21 



BENEFITS C+ 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

with some college (including an associate's degree), but not a bachelor's degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



New York 2000 


New York 2002 


Top States 2002 


31% 


31% 


35% 


9% 


9% 


12% 


- 


1% 


4% 


46% 


46% 


60% 


94% 


93% 


92% 


19% 


19% 


28% 


18% 


18% 


28% 


15% 


15% 


26% 



LEARNING 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION 




HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K— 12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K— 12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient” on the national assessment exam: 

In math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above "proficient” on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1 ,000 high school juniors and seniors 



North Carolina 2000 


North Carolina 2002 


Top States 2002 


86% 


87% 


94% 


59% 


61% 


57% 


31% 


30% 


39% 


27% 


25% 


30% 


- 


77% 


56% 



20% 


30% 


34% 


31% 


31% 


38% 




27% 


42% 


27% 


27% 


31% 


6% 


13% 


21% 


108 


123 


201 


113 


149 


197 



cbame over Time: In North Carolina fora 1989 to 1999, the proportion of 18- to TAyanMs with a high school credeimal Increased from 82% to 87%. From 1990 to 2000, the pro^^ 
U^^^^levdmalh courses Increased from — dtelhiri highest ircreasec^^ From 1990 to 2000, the proportion of high sdioolaudents taking 

from 16% to 30% — (tie third highest increase on this measure. 



PARTICIPATION C+ 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 


North Carolina 2000 


North Carolina 2002 


Top States 2002 


High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 


34% 


39% 


54% 


18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 


32% 


31% 


41% 


WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 


25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary educationt 


2.9% 


3.5% 


5.4% 



totti for Measuring Up 2000 an for 25- to 44-yaar olds. 



ppj^jTfyfYTrfpp Mnith f^unlim, rf 18- to 24^c3rflld5 whose p3reni5 Iupb some coMese eduction, enroll in college, compMedtP 16% of those whose psuentsdidixA sttend oolleffi. 



AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year* 



North Carolina 2000 North Carolina 2002 Top States 2002 



21% 


18% 


16% 


21% 


20% 


18% 


56% 


58% 


32% 


26% 


31% 


108% 


6% 


8% 


8% 


$3,650 


$3,380 


$2,928 



tdaJa for Measuring Up 2000 include ad students, not just undergraduates. 

Note- In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except for " State grant aid... as a percent of federal Ped Grant aid. 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data are from 2000-0 1. 



at community 
colleges 

43% 

21 % 

13% 

9% 

5% 



at public 4-year 
colleges/universities 

46% 

23% 

15 % 

10 % 

6 % 



at private 4-year 
colleges/universltles 

147% 

65% 

38% 

25% 

16 % 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 
Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 

COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 

First-time , full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 

Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 



North Carolina 2000 North Carolina 2002 Top States 2002 



52% 


51% 


63% 


80% 


80% 


83% 


56% 


57% 


66% 


- 


56% 


61% 


19 


17 


21 



BENEFITS | 0+ 



EOUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

with some college (including an associate’s degree), but not a bachelor’s degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



North Carolina 2000 North Carolina 2002 Top States 2002 
23% 24% 35% 



8 % 



47% 

89% 



11 % 

11 % 

9% 



9% 

2 % 

46% 

88 % 



11 % 

11 % 

9% 



12 % 

4% 

60% 

92% 



28% 

28% 

26% 



LEARNING 



ERIC 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need mare information ? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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- Measuring Up 2002: State Profiles 




PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18* to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K— 12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K— 12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
In science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1 ,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1 ,000 high school juniors and seniors 

Change over Time: In North Dakota from 1990 to 2000, the proportion of high school SixienS taking uppe^levd science 
because North Dakota declined to participate in the assessments. 



North Dakota 2000 

95% 



51% 

32% 

13% 



33% 

n/a 

n/a 

22 % 



172 



28 



North Dakota 2002 
95% 



53% 

34% 

15 % 

53% 



31% 

n/a 

40% 

n/a 

21 % 



176 



36 



Top States 2002 
94% 



57% 

39% 

30% 

56% 



34% 

38% 

42% 

31% 

21 % 



201 



197 



oDuiso increased from 25% to 34%. Gaps in Data The data rraited rVa are noc available 



PARTICIPATION 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 

18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 

WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary educationt 

tOata for Measuring Up 2000 an for 25- to 44-year olds. 

tfote North Dakota has a large concurrent enrollment program, through which high school students can accumulate oollege credit 



North Dakota 2000 North Dakota 2002 Top States 2002 
63% 59% 54% 



43% 



1 . 8 % 



38% 



1.9% 



41% 



5.4% 



o 

ERIC" 



AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year* 



North Dakota 2000 North Dakota 2002 Top States 2002 

22% 19% 16% 

23% 20% 18% 

30% 27% 32% 

8% 3% 108% 

17% 18% 8% 

$2,923 $2,776 $2,928 



tData for Measuring Up 2000 indude all students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except for "State grant aid ... as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid. 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data are from 2000-01. 



at community at public 4-year at private 4-year 

colleges colleges/universities colleges/univeisitles 

42% 44% 63% 

22% 23% 32% 

14% 16% 19% 

10% 11% 13% 

6% 7% 10% 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 
Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 

COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 

First-time, full-time students completing e bachelor’s degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 

Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 



North Dakota 2000 
n/a 


North Dakota 2002 

n/a 


Top States 2002 
63% 


74% 


73% 


83% 


40% 


37% 


66% 


- 


42% 


61% 


20 


20 


21 



fafomunce Gaftr.foieGty 100 Hispanic SudfinB enrolled in colkge in North Dakota, 13 a degree or certificate In comparison, for evay 100 white Sudoils enrolled, 20 TBoaw a degree or catificaie. 

Gaps in Data: The data maitad n/a are not available. 



BENEFITS C+ 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor's degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

holding a bachelor's degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

with some college (including an associate's degree), but not a bachelor’s degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1 998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



North Dakota 2000 


North Dakota 2002 


Top States 2002 


26% 


28% 


35% 


6% 


7% 


12% 


- 


2% 


4% 


61% 


63% 


60% 


87% 


86% 


92% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


26% 



(fys in Data The dala marked n/a are not available because North Dakota declined to participate in the ainqt 



LEARNING 



ERJC 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information ? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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Measuring Up 2002: State Prof iles 




PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K-12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient” on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 



Ohio 2000 


Ohio 2002 


Top States 2002 


90% 


89% 


94% 



47% 


47% 


57% 


24% 


20% 


39% 


19% 


22% 


30% 


_ 


n/a 


56% 



n/a 


31% 


34% 


n/a 


n/a 


38% 


_ 


41% 


42% 


n/a 


n/a 


31% 


n/a 


10% 


21% 


184 


190 


201 


67 


77 


197 



Gaps in Data: The data majted iVa are not available becaise Ohio declined to participate in the aiiveys, or it did not rq»rt the data by grade teveL 



PARTICIPATION C+ 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 

WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary educationt 



Ohio 2000 


Ohio 2002 


Top States 2002 


39% 


40% 


54% 


34% 


33% 


41% 


3.0% 


3.3% 


5.4% 



fOata for Measuring Up 2000 an tor 25- to 44-year olds. 

Performance Gaps. In Ohio, 57% of 18- to 24-jearolds from high-inoome familis auoU in college, oompared to 20* of Ihose from kw-inoome families. 



o 

ERIC, 



AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pel! Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year* 



Ohio 2000 


Ohio 2002 


Top States 2002 


26% 


24% 


16% 


30% 


29% 


18% 


59% 


54% 


32% 


39% 


38% 


108% 


23% 


19% 


8% 


$3,597 


$3,378 


$2,928 



fflata tor Measuring Up 2000 include all students , not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except (or 'State grant aid ... as a percent of federal Pel 1 Grant aid. 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 






Percent of family income needed to pay tor college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data an from 2000-0 1. 



at community at public 4-year at private 4-year 

colleges colleges/universities colleges/universities 

59% 71% 142% 

26% 31% 59% 

16% 20% 34% 

11% 14% 23% 

7% 9% 15% 



COMPLETION B- 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Ohio 2000 
59% 


Ohio 2002 
56% 


Top Slates 2002 

63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


76% 


75% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


54% 


54% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


— 


50% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


16 


16 


21 



BENEFITS 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 


Ohio 2000 


Ohio 2002 


Top Stales 2002 


Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 


23% 


25% 


35% 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
holding a bachelor's degree 


8% 


9% 


lZYo 


Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
with some college (including an associate’s degree), but not a bachelor's degree 


" 


2% 


4% 


CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 


52% 


51% 


bU7o 


Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 


84% 


83% 


92% 


ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 


Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 


23% 


23% 


28% 


prose 


21% 


21% 


28% 


document 


20% 


20% 


26% 



Change over Time In Ohio from 1989 to 1999, the proportion of the population with a bariielort degree 



LEARNING 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

•Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION-hD+ 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 


Oklahoma 2000 


Oklahoma 2002 


Top Stales 2002 


18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 


87% 


86% 


94% 


K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 


9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 


43% 


43% 


57% 


9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 


25% 


24% 


39% 


8th grade students taking Algebra 


8% 


9% 


30% 


12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 


" 


n/a 


56% 


K-12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 


8th graders scoring at or above “proficient” on the national assessment exam: 
in math 


n/a 


19% 


34% 


in reading 


29% 


29% 


38% 


in science 


- 


26% 


42% 


in writing 


25% 


25% 


31% 


Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient” on the national 
assessment exam in math 


n/a 


8% 


21% 


Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 


134 


138 


201 


Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 


42 


69 


197 



Change over Time: In Okialxxna from 1990 to 2000, the proportion of high sdiool students taking uppers science counses increased from 13% to 24%— the fifth highest increase compared to other 
Gap in [\rtsr ThpHsta marfcpfi n/a are mt available because Oklahoma dedinsd to participate in the surwy, or It did not report the data by grade iewl. 



o 



ERIC 



PARTICIPATION C+ 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 



Oklahoma 2000 
35% 

32% 



Oklahoma 2002 
37% 

28% 



Top States 2002 
54% 

41% 



WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education^ 



3.8% 3.9% 5.4% 



tData tor Measuring Up 2000 an ior 25- to 44-year olds. 

Performance Gaps: In Okhhsma, of 18- to 24-year-olds whose parents haw some college education, 51% enroll in college, compared to 20% of those whose parents did not attend colle^ 



AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year! 



Oklahoma 2000 

18 % 

21 % 

47% 

18 % 

13% 

$3,364 



Oklahoma 2002 

17 % 

17 % 

45% 

16% 

12 % 

$3,067 



Top States 2002 

16 % 

18% 

32% 

108% 

8 % 

$2,928 



tfcta tor Measuring Up 2000 include ad students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance tor all indicators except tor * State grant aid... as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid. " 
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INCOME GROUPS USEO TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family Income needed to pay for college at community 

expenses minus financial aid: colleges 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 38% 

for 20% of the population with lower- middle income 19% 

for 20% of the population with middle income 13% 

for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 9% 

for 20% of the population with the highest income 5% 

Note: Data ere from 2000-01. 



at public 4-year 
colleges/unlversttles 

38% 

19% 

14% 

10 % 

6 % 



at private 4-year 
colleges/universities 

113% 

48% 

31% 

20 % 

13% 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Oklahoma 2000 
45% 


Oklahoma 2002 
47% 


Top State s 2002 

63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


69% 


71% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


40% 


39% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 




37% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


15 


15 


21 



BENEFITS 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

with some college (including an associate’s degree ), but not a bachelor's degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



Oklahoma 2000 


Oklahoma 2002 


Top State s 2002 


22% 


24% 


35% 


7% 


8% 


12% 


- 


2% 


4% 


49% 


49% 


60% 


90% 


88% 


92% 


20% 


20% 


28% 


19% 


19% 


28% 


14% 


14% 


26% 



LEARNING 



ERJC 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

•Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 


Oregon 2000 


Oregon 2002 


Top States 2002 


18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 


75% 


83% 


94% 


K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 


40% 


37% 


57% 


9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 


20% 


19% 


39% 


8th grade students taking Algebra 


22% 


23% 


30% 


12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 


— 


n/a 


56% 


K-12 STUOENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above "proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 


26% 


32% 


34% 


in reading 


33% 


33% 


38% 


in science 


- 


33% 


42% 


in writing 


27% 


27% 


31% 


Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 


12% 


16% 


21% 


assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 


141 


154 


201 


exam per 1 ,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 


51 


62 


197 



1,000 high school juniors and seniors 

fbformcmce Gaps: In Oregon, 90% of white IS- to 24-year-okis haw a high school credential, compared to 65 % for all other races Of 18- to 24-yearokk whoa parents haw some college education, 92% have a high 
school credential, compared to 62% of thcce whose parents did not attend co liege. Gaps in Data: The data malted n/a are not available. 




YOUNG AOULTS (60%) 


Oregon 2000 


Oregon 2002 


Top States 2002 


High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 


35% 


32% 


54% 


18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 


26% 


25% 


41% 


WORKING-AGE AOULTS (40%) 








25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education^ 


2.9% 


3.4% 


5.4% 



tOata for Measuring Up 2000 are for 25- to 44-year olds. 

Change over Time: In Oregon from 198910 1999, the proportion of 18- to 24-yeawkls enrolled In college decreased from 30% to 25%. 



AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year$ 



Oregon 2000 


Oregon 2002 


Top States 2002 


27% 


25% 


16% 


30% 


29% 


18% 


71% 


72% 


32% 


23% 


23% 


108% 


16% 


15% 


8% 


$3,822 


$3,430 


$2,928 



t()ata for Measuring Up 2000 include ad students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except for 'State grant aid ... as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid. ' 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family Income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 



at community at public 4-year at private 4-year 

colleges colleges/universities col leges/universities 



for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Oata are from 2000-01. 



59% 


69% 


185% 


28% 


32% 


79% 


18% 


21% 


47% 


12% 


15% 


31% 


7% 


9% 


20% 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Oregon 2000 
43% 


Oregon 2002 
40% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


78% 


79% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


51% 


51% 


66% 


First-time , full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


— 


50% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


14 


15 


21 



Performance Gaps: f<xe*ri 100 black audenB enrolled in college in Oregoa lOreoaveade^oroenificalt Inconfareoafbrewy 100 white sudenB enrolled, 14reoa\eadegreeoroatificale. 



BENEFITS 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

with some college (including an associate’s degree), but not a bachelor’s degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



Oregon 2000 


Oregon 2002 


Top States 2002 


24% 


26% 


35% 


8% 


9% 


12% 


- 


4% 


4% 


54% 


54% 


60% 


83% 


83% 


92% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


26% 



Gaps in Data The dala marioed rVa are not available because Oregon declined to participate m the surwy. 



LEARNING 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 


Pennsylvania 2000 


Pennsylvania 2002 


Top States 2002 


18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 


88% 


89% 


94% 


K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 


9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 


n/a 


n/a 


UT 70 

39% 

30% 

56% 


9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 


n/a 


n/a 


8th grade students taking Algebra 


n/a 


n/a 


12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 




n/a 


K-12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 


8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 


n/a 


n/a 


34% 


in reading 
in science 


n/a 


n/a 

n/a 


38% 

42% 


in writing 


n/a 


n/a 


31% 


Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 


n/a 


n/a 


21% 


Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 


126 


135 


201 


Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1 ,000 high school juniors and seniors 


76 


100 


197 



Gaps in Data The data maited rVa are not available because Poinsylvania declined to participate in thesuneys. 



PARTICIPATION 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 

WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education t 

tosti (or Measuring Up 2000 are (or 25- to 44-year olds. 



Pennsylvania 2000 Pennsylvania 2002 Top Slates 2002 
43% 47% 54% 

36% 37% 41% 

2.8% 3.0% 5.4% 




AFFORDABILITY 0+ 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each yeart 



Pennsylvania 2000 

24% 

30% 

64% 

98% 

19% 

$3,909 



Pennsylvania 2002 

22 % 

30% 

63% 

111 % 

18 % 

$3,463 



Top States 2002 

16 % 

18 % 

32% 

108% 

8 % 

$2,928 



tData (or Measuring Up 2000 indude all students, not just undergraduates. 

Note- In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance (or all indicators except (or ' State grant aid ... as a percent o( federal Pell Grant aid. 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Noto: Date an from 2000-01. 



at community at public 4-year at private 4-year 

colleges colleges/universities colleges/universities 

51% 70% 159% 

24% 32% 68% 

15% 21% 41% 

10% 15% 27% 

6% 9% 18% 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 
Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 

COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 

Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 



Pennsylvania 2000 Pennsylvania 2002 Top States 2002 



68% 


61% 


63% 


82% 


82% 


83% 


62% 


60% 


66% 


- 


61% 


61% 


20 


21 


21 



BENEFITS 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor's degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

holding a bachelor's degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

with some college (including an associate's degree), but not a bachelor's degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



Pennsylvania 2000 


Pennsylvania 2002 


Top States 2002 


26% 


28% 


35% 


9% 


11% 


12% 


- 


2% 


4% 


47% 


47% 


60% 


91% 


90% 


92% 


23% 


23% 


28% 


19% 


19% 


28% 


18% 


18% 


26% 



C2o»^ot^7&^InPmre)4varMfioml^ 1999, thepn^itionof the pc^axion with a torfidortdeg.ttiivae^ bom 19% lD2S^-0»fifth hi^^inCTeasecDii^aml lootherst^ 



LEARNING 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

•Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information} For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
1 For more stale information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
'Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

1 8- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K— 12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K-12 STUOENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient” on the national assessment exam: 

In math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 

marfayl n/a are not available because Rhode Island dedined to participate in the airvcy 



Rhode Island 2000 


Rhode Island 2002 


Top States 2002 


86% 


88% 


94% 


n/a 


n/a 


57% 


n/a 


n/a 


39% 


n/a 


n/a 


30% 


_ 


n/a 


56% 



20% 


24% 


34% 


30% 


30% 


38% 


_ 


29% 


42% 


25% 


25% 


31% 


8% 


7% 


21% 


131 


136 


201 


92 


102 


197 



PARTICIPATION 



YOUNG AOULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 

WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education ' 



Rhode Island 2000 


Rhode Island 2002 


Top States 2002 


46% 


47% 


54% 


36% 


36% 


41% 


4.6% 


5.1% 


5.4% 



tosta for Measuring Up 2000 an tor 25- to 44-year olds. 

Change over Time: In Rhtxfc Island from 1989 to 1999, the proportion of 18- to 24-yeafokfc enrolled in college inaeasedfrom26%to37%. 
Mtfte In 1998, 37% of audenis going on to college enrolled out of state. 



AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFOROABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year* 



Rhode Island 2000 

27% 

37% 

86% 

20 % 

19% 

$4,081 



Rhode Island 2002 

28% 

35% 

81% 

19% 

18% 

$4,000 



Top States 2002 

16 % 

18 % 

32% 

108% 

8 % 

$2,928 



tOata for Measuring Up 2000 include ad students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the tower the figuns the better the performance for all indicators except for * State grant aid... as a percent of federal PeQ Grant aid. 









INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent ol family income needed to pay lor college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data are from 2000-01. 



at community at public 4-year at private 4-year 

colleges colleges/unlveisitles col leges/u nivers Hies 

76% 93% 223% 

30% 37% 84% 

17% 21% 46% 

12% 15% 31% 

7% 9% 20% 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Rhode Island 2000 

n/a 


Rhode Island 2002 

n/a 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


80% 


81% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


66% 


64% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


— 


65% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


20 


19 


21 



Gaps in Data The data marked n/a are rot available because the sample siae for Rhode Island was too smalL 



BENEFITS 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor's degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

holding a bachelor's degree 

Increase in total personal income as a resutt of the percentage of the population 

with some college (including an associate's degree), but not a bachelor's degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



Rhode Island 2000 


Rhode Island 2002 


Top States 2002 


30% 


31% 


35% 


10% 


10% 


12% 


- 


3% 


4% 


55% 


54% 


60% 


93% 


92% 


92% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


26% 



Gaps in Data: The data marked rVa are no( available because Rhode Island dedired to participate In the surwy. 



LEARNING 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION I D+ 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K-12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 

In math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1 ,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1 ,000 high school juniors and seniors 



South Carolina 2000 


South Carolina 2002 


Top Stales 2002 


88% 


85% 


94% 



n/a 


n/a 


57% 


n/a 


n/a 


39% 


n/a 


n/a 


30% 


_ 


n/a 


56% 



14% 


18% 


34% 


22% 


22% 


38% 


- 


20% 


42% 


15% 


15% 


31% 


n/a 


6% 


21% 


89 


106 


201 


105 


111 


197 



Perfomxmce Gaps. In South Carolina 98% of 18- to 24-vwolds from high-income families have a high school aniential, compared to 68% of these from lew-income families. Gaps in Data The data marked 
n/a are rot available because South Carolina declined to participate in the amey 




YOUNG AOULTS (60%) 


South Carolina 2000 


South Carolina 2002 


Top States 2002 


High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 


32% 


33% 


54% 


18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 


30% 


37% 


41% 


WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 








25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education' 


2.5% 


2.9% 


5.4% 



tOita for Measuring Up 2000 an for 25- to 44-year olds. 

In South Carolina, 43% of white l8-tD24^eaMldsenroUinoolle^oDmp^to25%forallahefraoaAl», 55% of 18- Id 24^<jl(kf^higMnoome families airoU in oolle^ compared to 

16% <4 those (ran tow-inoome families OongBour 76m: In South Carolina from 1989 to 1999, the proportion of 18- to 24)raK>kfc enrolled in milege increased from 23% to 37*— (he highest increase compared 
to other states. 



AFFORDABILITY | D+ 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year$ 



South Carolina 2000 South Carolina 2002 



Top States 2002 



22% 


18% 


16% 


27% 


26% 


18% 


48% 


45% 


32% 


24% 


36% 


108% 


12% 


12% 


8% 


$3,542 


$3,284 


$2,928 



tData for Measuring Up 2000 include all students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except for “State grant aid ... as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid. 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



at private 4-year 
colleges/untversttles 

105% 

52% 

33% 

22 % 

15% 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


South Carolina 2000 
53% 


South Carolina 2002 
53% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


76% 


77% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


52% 


52% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


— 


54% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


17 


17 


21 



Percent of family income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid; 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Nota: Data an from 2000-01. 



at community 
colleges 

39% 

21 % 

14% 

9% 

6 % 



at public 4-year 
co I leges/universities 

57% 

29% 

20% 

14 % 

9% 



BENEFITS 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a resuit of the percentage of the population 

holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

with some college (including an associate's degree), but not a bachelor's degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



South Carolina 2000 


South Carolina 2002 


Top States 2002 


24% 


24% 


35% 


9% 


8% 


12% 


- 


2% 


4% 


51% 


53% 


60% 


90% 


89% 


92% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


26% 



Change oter Time: In South Carolina from 1989 to 1999 , tte proportion of the popdatw GtfrinData: The data maitadn/a are not available because 

South Carolina declined to participate in the survey 



LEARNING 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K— 12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K— 12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 

In math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient” on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 



South Dakota 2000 


South Dakota 2002 


Top States 2002 


91% 


93% 


94% 


45% 


47% 


57% 


34% 


35% 


39% 


12% 


9% 


30% 


_ 


38% 


56% 



n/a 


n/a 


34% 


n/a 


n/a 


38% 


_ 


n/a 


42% 


n/a 


n/a 


31% 


n/a 


n/a 


21% 


139 


151 


201 


38 


54 


197 



Performance Gaps: In South Dakota, 71% of white high schxl students take uppey-bd rmth courses, compared to 26% of Hispanic Sudents. Change over Time: In South Dakota from 1989 Id 1999, the 
prcportKn of 18- to 24-yean)kk with a high sdiooi credential increased from 88% to 93% — the fourth highest increase compared to other aates. f^foZtotoThedaUma^ 

South Dakota declined to participate in the assessment 



PARTICIPATION 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 

WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education t 

fOaft for Measuring Up 2000 in for 25- to 44-year olds. 



South Dakota 2000 South Dakota 2002 Top States 2002 
45% 48% 54% 



37% 



2.5% 



34% 



2 . 8 % 



41% 



5.4% 



AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universrties 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year* 



South Dakota 2000 

n/a 

22 % 

51% 

0 % 

25% 

$3,113 



South Dakota 2002 

20 % 

20% 

44% 

0 % 

23% 

$2,928 



Top States 2002 

16 % 

18% 

32% 

108% 

8 % 

$2,928 



tData for Measuring Up 2000 include ad students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for ad indicators except for ‘State grant aid . . as a percent of federal Pefl 6rant aid. 









INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family Income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data are from 2000-01. 



at community at public 4-year at private 4-year 

colleges colleges/unlversitles colleges/u nlversitles 

44% 44% 103% 

22% 22% 49% 

15% 16% 32% 

10 % 11 % 22 % 

6% 7% 14% 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 
Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 

COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 

Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 



South Dakota 2000 
n/a 

68 % 



41% 



18 



South Dakota 2002 

n/a 

65% 



45% 



42% 



19 



Top States 2002 
63% 

83% 



66 % 



61% 



21 



Gaps in Data The data marked n/a are not available. 



BENEFITS D+ 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor's degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

holding a bachelor's degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

with some college (including an associate’s degree), but not a bachelor’s degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



South Dakota 2000 


South Dakota 2002 


Top States 2002 


24% 


27% 


35% 


5% 


6% 


12% 


- 


0% 


4% 


58% 


55% 


60% 


86% 


85% 


92% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


26% 



Change over Time: In South Dakota from 1989 to 1999, the proportion of the population with a bachelor^ degree increased from 17% to 27% the highest increase compared to other Sales. 
Gaps in Data The data marked iVa are not available because South Dakota declined to participate in the 



LEARNING 



Note assess ™iliy kaminj in writing math, reading, and scare reasoning. All college sutommg are required tt> take the Colkgiaffi teaman of Academic Pafonmnoe (CMP). Ttiai soots are 

compared with national averages for Che same tests. 

Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

•Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Seed more information? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 

For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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ERJC 



62 



PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

1 8- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 



K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 1 2th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 



K-12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
In science 
in writing 



Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient” on the national 
assessment exam in math 



Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 



Tennessee 2000 


Tennessee 2002 


Top States 2002 


86% 


89% 


94% 


n/a 


35% 


57% 


n/a 


19% 


39% 


n/a 


0% 


30% 


- 


n/a 


56% 


15% 


17% 


34% 


26% 


26% 


38% 


_ 


25% 


42% 


24% 


24% 


31% 


5% 


7% 


21% 


148 


158 


201 


67 


86 


. 197 



Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1 ,000 high school juniors and seniors 

Change over Time: In Tfertnesee from 1989 to 1999, proportion of 18- to 24-)«aM)kis with a high school credential Increased from 80% to 89%—the hlgbet Increase compared to other states. 
G<$s in Data The data maited n/a are not available because Tennessee declined to participate in the survey; or it did not report ihe data by grade lewL 



PARTICIPATION I D+ 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 



Tennessee 2000 
34% 



Tennessee 2002 
33% 



Top States 2002 
54% 



18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 



WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education! 



27% 

2.5% 



32% 



41% 



2.9% 



5.4% 



tOafa for Measuring Up 2000 an for 25- to 44-year olds. 

over Time: In 'nnresee from 1989 to 1999, the proportion of 18- to 24-y*aM)lds enrolled In coliege increased from23%to32& 



AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 



STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 
aid to low-income families 



Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 



RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year$ 



Tennessee 2000 


Tennessee 2002 


Top States 2002 


19% 


21% 


16% 


23% 


24% 


18% 


57% 


54% 


32% 


16% 


20% 


108% 


13% 


13% 


8% 


$3,609 


$3,209 


$2,928 



tOata tor Measuring Up 2000 include ad students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for ad indicators except for * State grant aid... as a percent of federal Red Grant aid . " 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 



at community 
colleges 



at public 4-year 
colieges/universities 



at private 4-year 
colleges/universities 



for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Date are from 2000-01. 



48% 


54% 


133% 


24% 


27% 


61% 


15% 


18% 


37% 


10% 


12% 


24% 


6% 


7% 


15% 



COMPLETION C+ 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Tennessee 2000 
54% 


Tennessee 2002 
54% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


74% 


73% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


45% 


47% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 




47% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


14 


15 


21 



BENEFITS 0+ 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

with some college (including an associate's degree), but not a bachelor’s degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



Tennessee 2000 


Tennessee 2002 


Top States 2002 


21% 


21% 


35% 


7% 


8% 


12% 


- 


3% 


4% 


45% 


44% 


60% 


88% 


86% 


92% 


17% 


17% 


28% 


14% 


14% 


28% 


14% 


14% 


26% 



LEARNING 



ERJC 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

•Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information f For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K— 12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K-12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 

In math 
In reading 
In science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 



Texas 2000 


Texas 2002 


Top States 2002 


81% 


80% 


94% 



46% 


56% 


57% 


26% 


24% 


39% 


n/a 


n/a 


30% 


- 


56% 


56% 



21% 


24% 


34% 


28% 


28% 


38% 


- 


23% 


42% 


31% 


31% 


31% 


6% 


11% 


21% 


125 


134 


201 


86 


122 


197 



Change over Time: In Tbcas from 1990 to 2000, the proportion of high sdwol student* taking uppef-levd math oouises increased from 35% to 56%— (he fifth highest ina^ 

2000 , tte proportion of high sdrolstixienls taking u GapinDaU* The data marked nfc are not available because Tradedinri^ 



PARTICIPATION D+ 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 

WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary educationt 



Texas 2000 


Texas 2002 


Top States 2002 


32% 


31% 


54% 


30% 


27% 


41% 


3.2% 


3.5% 


5.4% 



tOtti for Measuring Up 2000 are for 25- to 44-year olds. 

Performance Gap?, in TfexaSs 56% of 18- to 24-^ap«kis from high-income famiiie enroll in college, compared tD 20 %rfthose^k^hxoniefaraiU^ 



AFFORDABILITY D+ 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFOROABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year$ 



Texas 2000 


Texas 2002 


Top States 2002 


21% 


20% 


16% 


25% 


24% 


18% 


57% 


55% 


32% 


13% 


19% 


108% 


10% 


9% 


8% 


$3,636 


$3,220 


$2,928 



toth for Measuring Up 2000 include ali students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In Ore Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance (or ah indicators except for ‘State grant aid... as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid. ‘ 









INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 




Percent ot family income needed to pay for college 


at community 


at public 4-year 


at private 4-year 


expenses minus financial aid: 


colleges 


colleges/universities 


colleges/universities 


for 20% of the population with the lowest income 


47% 


56% 


137% 


for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 


23% 


27% 


61% 


for 20% of the population with middle income 


15% 


19% 


37% 


for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 


10% 


12% 


24% 


for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data are from 2000-01. 


6% 


7% 


15% 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Texas 2000 
41% 


Texas 2002 
41% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


73% 


74% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


43% 


41% 


66% 


First-time , full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 




45% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


14 


14 


21 



BENEFITS C+ 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 


Texas 2000 


Texas 2002 


Top States 2002 


Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 


25% 


27% 


35% 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
holding a bachelor’s degree 


9% 


10% 




Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
with some college (including an associate's degree), but not a bachelor’s degree 


" 


3% 


4% 


CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 


40% 


41% 


bu/o 


Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 


86% 


84% 


92% 


ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 


Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 


19% 


19% 


28% 


prose 


18% 


18% 


28% 


document 


16% 


16% 


26% 



Performance Gaps: In Tfexas, 36% of white 25- to 65i*awkfe haw a bachelor* degree, compared to 16% for ail other raos. 



/ 



LEARNING 



ERIC 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information ? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K— 12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K— 12 STUOENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 



Utah 2000 


Utah 2002 


Top States 2002 


91% 


90% 


94% 



50% 


57% 


57% 


30% 


36% 


39% 


54% 


53% 


30% 


- 


42% 


56% 



24% 


26% 


34% 


31% 


31% 


38% 


- 


34% 


42% 


21% 


21% 


31% 


17% 


15% 


21% 


148 


152 


201 


158 


169 


197 



Performance Gaps: In Utah, of 18- to 24-year-okfe utesepaimts haw seme educator, 9^% have a high school credential, compared to 67% of those whese parents did not attend oollega Abo, 59%ofwliitE 

high school students take upper-level science anuses, oompared to 15% of Hispanic students. 



o 



ERIC 
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PARTICIPATION C 



YOUNG AOULTS (60%) 


Utah 2000 


Utah 2002 


Top States 2002 


High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 


40% 


34% 


54% 


18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 


33% 


34% 


41% 


WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 








25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education ' 


3.4% 


3.6% 


5.4% 


tpata for Measuring Up 2000 are for 25- to 44-year olds. 









Change over Time: In Utah from 1989 to 1999, the proportion of 18- to 24-yeapolds enrolled in college decreased from37%to34& 



AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year* 



Utah 2000 


Utah 2002 


Top States 2002 


20% 


16% 


16% 


17% 


16% 


18% 


20% 


21% 


32% 


3% 


3% 


108% 


10% 


11% 


8% 


$3,390 


$3,002 


$2,928 



tData for Measuring Up 2000 include ail students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for ail indicators except for ’ State grant aid... as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid . ' 
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INCOME GflOUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family income needed to pay for college 


at community 


at public 4-year 


at private 4-year 


expenses minus financial aid: 


colleges 


colleges/universities 


colleges/universities 


for 20% of the population with the lowest income 


36% 


35% 


46% 


for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 


17% 


17% 


22% 


for 20% of the population with middle income 


12% 


13% 


16% 


for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 


■ 9% 


9% 


12% 


for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Nota: Data an from 2000-01. 


6% 


6% 


8% 



COMPLETION C+ 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Utah 2000 
40% 


Utah 2002 
40% # 


Top States 2002 

63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


66% 


73% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


29% 


37% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


— 


52% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


17 


18 


21 



Note: Completion in Utah may be higher than measured, as many Mormon students leaw colleges and universities for tw years to fulfill a service mission and return to complete a degree. 



BENEFITS 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

with some college (including an associate’s degree), but not a bachelor’s degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating higtHevel literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



Utah 2000 


Utah 2002 


Top States 2002 


28% 


31% 


35% 


8% 


9% 


12% 


- 


2% 


4% 


46% 


48% 


60% 


91% 


90% 


92% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


26% 



Gaps in Data: The data malted iVa are not available because Utah tfadined to participate in the airwy 



LEARNING 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information ? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Q 1 ensuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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Measuring Up 2002: State Profiles 




PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 1 2th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K-12 STUOENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient” on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1 ,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 

G$s in Data The daia marked rVa are not available because Vfermonl declined to participate in the assessments. 



Vermont 2000 


Vermont 2002 


Top States 2002 


93% 


91% 


94% 



42% 


41% 


57% 


29% 


27% 


39% 


20% 


21% 


30% 


- 


39% 


56% 



27% 


32% 


34% 


n/a 


n/a 


38% 


- 


40% 


42% 


n/a 


n/a 


31% 


n/a 


14% 


21% 


144 


147 


201 


80 


106 


197 



PARTICIPATION | C+ 



YOUNG AOULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 

WORKING-AGE AOULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education! 

tOat a tor Measuring Up 2000 an tor 25- to 44-year olds. 

Note: in 1998, 54% of studails going on to a)llegfi enrolled out of state. 



Vermont 2000 


Vermont 2002 


Top States 2002 


42% 


40% 


54% 


30% 


34% 


41% 


2.9% 


3.2% 


5.4% 



0 

ERIC 



AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFOROABILfTY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year* 



Vermont 2000 


Vermont 2002 


Top States 2002 


26% 


28% 


16% 


39% 


38% 


18% 


73% 


61% 


32% 


83% 


91% 


108% 


24% 


26% 


8% 


$4,172 


$3,942 


$2,928 



toata tor Measuring Up 2000 include ad students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except for * State grant aid ... as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid. 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent ol family income needed to pay for college 


at community 


at public 4-year 


at private 4-year 


expenses minus financial aid: 


colleges 


colleges/universities 


colleges/universities 


for 20% of the population with the lowest income 


66% 


89% 


154% 


for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 


31% 


41% 


67% 


for 20% of the population with middle income 


20% 


27% 


40% 


for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 


14% 


19% 


27% 


for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data an from 2000-01. 


8% 


12% 


18% 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 


Vermont 2000 


Vermont 2002 


Top States 2002 


1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


n/a 


n/a 


63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


79% 


77% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 


68% 


65% 


66% 


school completion 








First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


— 


60% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


18 


20 


21 



Gaps in Data: The data marted iVa are not available because the sample size for Vemiont was too small 



BENEFITS 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

with some college (including an associate's degree), but not a bachelor’s degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



Vermont 2000 


Vermont 2002 


Top States 2002 


30% 


33% 


35% 


7% 


7% 


12% 


- 


1% 


4% 


56% 


58% 


60% 


83% 


82% 


92% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


n/a 


n/a 


26% 



Gaps in Data: The data malted n/a are not available because Vamonl declined to participate in the suvey. 



LEARNING 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information f For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (Stale Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
'/ easuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K-12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient'' on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 

Gaps in Data The data marked rVa are not available becaifie Virginia declined to participate in the survey. 



Virginia 2000 


Virginia 2002 


Top States 2002 


86% 


88% 


94% 


n/a 


n/a 


57% 


n/a 


n/a 


39% 


n/a 


n/a 


30% 


- 


n/a 


56% 



21% 


26% 


34% 


33% 


33% 


38% 


- 


31% 


42% 


27% 


27% 


31% 


5% 


8% 


21% 


135 


148 


201 


163 


211 


197 



PARTICIPATION 



YOUNG AOULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 

WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education* 



Virginia 2000 
41% 


Virginia 2002 
41% 


Top States 2002 
54% 


34% 


31% 


41% 


3.9% 


4.2% 


5.4% 



tOata for Measuring Up 2000 an for 25- to 44-year ofds. 

Change over Time: In Virginia from 1989 to 1999, the proportion of 18- to 24->ear-o!ds enrolled in college decreased from to 31%. 



AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year* 



Virginia 2000 


Virginia 2002 


Top States 2002 


20% 


16% 


16% 


27% 


21% 


18% 


49% 


43% 


32% 


42% 


45% 


108% 


13% 


8% 


8% 


$3,861 


$3,474 


$2,928 



tOata tor Measuring Up 2000 include ail students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except for ‘State grant aid ... as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid. 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data are from 2000-01. 



at community at public 4-year at private 4-year 

colleges colleges/universities colleges/universities 

39% 50% 109% 

18% 23% 47% 

12% 15% 28% 

8 % 10 % 18 % 

5 % 6 % 12 % 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Virginia 2000 
55% 


Virginia 2002 
55% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


81% 


82% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


59% 


59% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


- 


58% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


16 


16 


21 



BENEFITS 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 


Virginia 2000 


Virginia 2002 


Top Slates 2002 


Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor's degree or higher 


31% 


30% 


35% 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
holding a bachelor’s degree 


9% 


8% 


1Z7o 


Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
with some college (including an associate's degree), but not a bachelor's degree 


— 


3% 


4% 


CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 


43% 


44% 


bU7o 


Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 


89% 


89% 


92% 


quantitative 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


prose 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


document 


n/a 


n/a 


26% 



Gaps in Data The data marked n/a are not available because Virginia declined to participate in the airwy 



LEARNING 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

•Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Seed more information t For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical informanon, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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Measuring Up 2002: State Profiles 




PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 


Washington 2000 


Washington 2002 


Top States 2002 


18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 


87% 


87% 


94% 


K— 12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 


n/a 


n/a 


57% 


9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 


n/a 


n/a 


39% 


8th grade students taking Algebra 


n/a 


n/a 


30% 


12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 


— 


n/a 


56% 


K— 12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 


26% 


26% * 


34% 


in reading 


32% 


32% 


38% 


in science 


- 


n/a 


42% 


in writing 


25% 


25% 


31% 


Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 


12% 


12%* 


21% 


assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 


159 


164 


201 


exam per 1 ,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 


56 


79 


197 



1 ,000 high school juniors and seniors 

Gaps in Data The data marked iVa are not available because Washington declined to participate In the airwys. 



PARTICIPATION 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 

WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary educationt 

toati for Measuring Up 2000 are for 2S- to 44-year olds. 



Washington 2000 Washington 2002 Top States 2002 

42% 37% 54% 



32% 



2.9% 



33% 



3.0% 



41% 



5.4% 



0 



ERIC 
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AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year^ 



Washington 2000 

21 % 

23% 

61% 

60% 

14% 

$3,704 



Washington 2002 

20 % 

23% 

57% 

68% 

14% 

$3,447 



Top States 2002 

16 % 

18 % 

32% 

108% 

8 % 

$2,928 



tQata for Measuring Up 2000 include ail students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except for “State grant aid... as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid. ' 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data are from 2000-01. 



at community at public 4-year at private 4-year 

colleges coileges/universities eolleges/universitles 

49% 54% 144% 

22% 24% 60% 

15% 16% 37% 

10% 12% 25% 

6% 7% 17% 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Washington 2000 
38% 


Washington 2002 
49% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


84% 


83% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


50% 


56% 


66% 


First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 




61% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


18 


18 


21 



BENEFITS 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

with some college (including an associate’s degree), but not a bachelor’s degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



Washington 2000 


Washington 2002 


Top States 2002 


30% 


30% 


35% 


9% 


8% 


12% 


- 


2% 


4% 


53% 


52% 


60% 


86% 


85% 


92% 


28% 


28% 


28% 


26% 


26% 


28% 


26% 


26% 


26% 



LEARNING 



ERJC 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

•Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information ? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring lip at www.highereducauon.org. 
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PREPARATION- C+ 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 



West Virginia 2000 


West Virginia 2002 


Top States 2002 


89% 


90% 


94% 


42% 


56% 


57% 


26% 


39% 


39% 


19% 


24% 


30% 


_ 


55% 


56% 



K-12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient” on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1 ,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 



14% 


18% 


34% 


27% 


27% 


38% 


- 


26% 


42% 


18% 


18% 


31% 


6% 


8% 


21% 


114 


112 


201 


37 


46 


197 



Change over Time: In Wet Virginia from 1989 to 1999, the proportion cf 18- to 2fyetfolds with a high school credmiial increased from 83% Id 90% — tiie second higher increase compared ^ aala Fro ™ 
1990 to 2000, the proportion of high school stunts taking upper-levd math courses increased from 30% to 56% — the highest increase on this measure. Also, from 1990 to 2000, the proportion d high school audits 
taking uppep-level science courses increased from 2 1% to 39%^— —the fourth hi ghest increase. 



PARTICIPATION C- 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 



West Virginia 2000 West Virginia 2002 Top States 2002 

38% 40% 54% 

35% 31% 41% 



WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education - ! - 2.4% 



tOata for Measuring Up 2000 an for 25- to 44-year olds. 



AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILfTY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year* 



Virginia 2000 


West Virginia 2002 


Top States 2002 


24% 


26% 


16% 


29% 


26% 


18% 


63% 


56% 


32% 


23% 


29% 


108% 


19% 


19% 


8% 


$3,297 


$3,067 


$2,928 



tData for Measuring Up 2000 include all students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except for 'State grant aid ...as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid. ’ 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent ol family Income needed to pay lor college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data are from 2000-01. 



at community 
colleges 



60% 

29% 

19% 

13% 

7% 



at public 4-year 
col leges/un Iversitles 

59% 

29% 

20 % 

14 % 

8% 



at private 4-year 
colleges/universities 

141% 

63% 

38% 

24% 

16 % 



COMPLETION C- 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 
Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 

COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 

First-time, fuii-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 

Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 



West Virginia 2000 West Virginia 2002 Top States 2002 



42% 


52% 


63% 


73% 


72% 


83% 


44% 


38% 


66% 


- 


38% 


61% 


17 


16 


21 



Performance Gaps: for every 100 black students enrolled In college in West Virginia, 1 1 receiw a degree or artifice In axnpa^ 



BENEFITS F 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 

with some college (including an associate’s degree), but not a bachelor’s degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1 998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



West Virginia 2000 


West Virginia 2002 


Top States 2002 


17% 


18% 


35% 


7% 


6% 


12% 


- 


1% 


4% 


43% 


44% 


60% 


82% 


80% 


92% 


13% 


13% 


28% 


10% 


10% 


28% 


8% 


8% 


26% 



Cbar&over Time: In West Virginia fiom 1989 to 1999, the proportion of the populafon wth a 12% Co 18% — the thiid highest increase compared to otto sUIes. 



LEARNING 



ERIC 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

‘Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information f For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K—12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one uppeNevel math course 

K—12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1 ,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 



Wisconsin 2000 


Wisconsin 2002 


Top Slates 2002 


91% 


90% 


94% 



55% 


56% 


57% 


37% 


37% 


39% 


17% 


18% 


30% 


_ 


52% 


56% 



32% 


32% * 


34% 


33% 


33% 


38% 


_ 


n/a 


42% 


28% 


28% 


31% 


n/a 


n/a 


21% 


192 


193 


201 


80 


102 


197 



Change over Time: In Wisaran from 1989 to 1999, the proportion of 18- lo 24-yearolds with a high school credential debased from 94% to 90%- Gaps in Data Vx daia maitad n/a are not available because 
Wisconsin declined to participate in the assessments. 



PARTICIPATION 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 
18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 



Wisconsin 2000 Wisconsin 2002 Top States 2002 
46% 44% 54% 

40% 34% 41% 



WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education! 3.: 

tData t or Measuring Up 2000 are (or 25 - to 44-year olds. 

Change over Time: In Wisoorein from 1989 to 1999 , the proportion of 18- to 24-^ar-otds enrolled in ooliege decreased from 37% to 



AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year* 



Wisconsin 2000 

23% 

18 % 

50% 

58% 

16 % 



Wisconsin 2002 

17% 

18 % 

50% 

66 % 

17% 



Top States 2002 

16 % 

18 % 

32% 

108% 

8 % 



$3,268 $3,089 $2,928 



tData (or Measuring Up 2000 include all students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Aftordabilrty category, the lower the figures the better the performance tor all indicators except (or ‘State grant aid... as a percent of federal Pell Grant aid. ' 








INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of the population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data are from 2000-01. 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Wisconsin 2000 
45% 


Wisconsin 2002 
50% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colieges/universities returning their sophomore year 


80% 


81% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


54% 


56% 


66% 


First-time , full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


— 


54% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


17 


17 


21 



at community 
colleges 

41% 

19% 

12 % 

9% 



at public 4-year 
colleges/universities 

43% 

20 % 

13% 

10 % 

6 % 



at private 4-year 
colleges/universltles 

123% 

55% 

32% 

22 % 

15 % 



BENEFITS C+ 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 

Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 

ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
holding a bachelor’s degree 

Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
with some college (including an associate's degree), but not a bachelor's degree 

CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 

Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 

Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 



Wisconsin 2000 
25% 


Wisconsin 2002 
26% 


Top States 2002 

35% 


8% 


8% 


12% 


- 


1% 


4% 


56% 


59% 


60% 


88% 


87% 


92% 



ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 
quantitative 
prose 
document 



26% 


26% 


28% 


25% 


25% 


28% 


19% 


19% 


26% 



LEARNING 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

♦Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information ? For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more state information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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PREPARATION 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION (20%) 

18- to 24-year-olds with a high school credential 

K-12 COURSE TAKING (40%) 

9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 
9th to 12th graders taking at least one upper-level science course 
8th grade students taking Algebra 
12th graders taking at least one upper-level math course 

K-12 STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (40%) 

8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national assessment exam: 
in math 
in reading 
in science 
in writing 

Low-income 8th graders scoring at or above “proficient" on the national 
assessment exam in math 

Number of scores in the top 20% nationally on SAT/ACT college entrance 
exam per 1,000 high school graduates 

Number of scores that are 3 or higher on an Advanced Placement subject test per 
1,000 high school juniors and seniors 



Wyoming 2000 


Wyoming 2002 


Top States 2002 


88% 


87% 


94% 


n/a 


40% 


57% 


n/a 


21% 


39% 


n/a 


16% 


30% 


- 


41% 


56% 



22% 


25% 


34% 


29% 


29% 


38% 


- 


36% 


42% 


23% 


23% 


31% 


11% 


15% 


21% 


150 


149 


201 


19 


40 


197 



pared to 8% of black student. ot^T^IiiW^ns from 1989 to 1999 , propel 1990 to 2000, the pioportiixi 

of high school students taking uppe*te\el math oouises increased &om 25% to 40% — the fifth highetii¥^ax^^ 



PARTICIPATION 



YOUNG ADULTS (60%) Wyoming 2000 

High school freshmen enrolling in college within 4 years in any state 41 % 

18- to 24-year-olds enrolling in college 30% 

WORKING-AGE ADULTS (40%) 

25- to 49-year-olds enrolled part-time in some type of postsecondary education t 3.9% 



Wyoming 2002 Top States 2002 
42% 54% 

34% 41% 

3.6% 5.4% 



tOata for Measuring Up 2000 are (or 25- to 44-year olds . 



Note: In 1998, 30% of students going on to college enrolled out of stale. 



AFFORDABILITY 



FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY (50%) 

Percent of income (average of all income groups) needed to pay for college 

expenses minus financial aid: 

at community colleges 

at public 4-year colleges/universities 

at private 4-year colleges/universities 

STRATEGIES FOR AFFORDABILITY (40%) 

State grant aid targeted to low-income families as a percent of federal Pell Grant 

aid to low-income families 

Share of income that poorest families need to pay for tuition at lowest priced colleges 

RELIANCE ON LOANS (10%) 

Average loan amount that undergraduate students borrow each year* 



Wyoming 2000 


Wyoming 2002 


Top States 2002 


19% 


19% 


16% 


22% 


20% 


18% 


n/a 


n/a 


32% 


1% 


0% 


108% 


12% 


12% 


8% 


$2,965 


$2,973 


$2,928 



I Data tor Measuring Up 2000 include all students, not just undergraduates. 

Note: In the Affordability category, the lower the figures the better the performance for all indicators except (or * State grant aid... as a percent of federal Pel! Grant aid. ' 
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INCOME GROUPS USED TO CALCULATE 2002 FAMILY ABILITY TO PAY 



Percent of family Income needed to pay for college 
expenses minus financial aid: 

for 20% of tfie population with the lowest income 
for 20% of the population with lower-middle income 
for 20% of the population with middle income 
for 20% of the population with upper-middle income 
for 20% of the population with the highest income 

Note: Data are from 2000-01. 



at community at public 4-year at private 4-year 

colleges colleges/unlversitles coileges/univeisitles 



44% 45% n/a 

21% 22% n/a 

14% 15% n/a 

10% 11% n/a 

6% 7% n/a 



COMPLETION 



PERSISTENCE (20%) 

1st year community college students returning their 2nd year 


Wyoming 2000 
56% 


Wyoming 2002 
55% 


Top States 2002 
63% 


Freshmen at 4-year colleges/universities returning their sophomore year 


n/a 


76% 


83% 


COMPLETION (80%) 

First-time, full-time students completing a bachelor’s degree within 5 years of high 
school completion 


n/a 


41% 


66% 


First-time , full-time students completing a bachelor's degree within 6 years of 
college entrance 


“ 


50% 


61% 


Certificates, degrees and diplomas awarded at all colleges and universities 
per 100 undergraduate students 


17 


19 


21 



BENEFITS 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT (30%) 


Wyoming 2000 


Wyoming 2002 


Top States 2002 


Population aged 25 to 65 with bachelor’s degree or higher 


24% 


22% 


35% 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
holding a bachelor’s degree 


6% 


5% 


12% 


Increase in total personal income as a result of the percentage of the population 
with some college (including an associate's degree), but not a bachelor's degree 


— 


1% 


4% 


CIVIC BENEFITS (25%) 


Residents voting in 1998 and 2000 national elections 


60% 


58% 


bU% 


Of those who itemize on federal income taxes, the percentage declaring charitable gifts 

ADULT SKILL LEVELS (20%) 

Adults demonstrating high-level literacy skills: 


82% 


79% 


92% 


quantitative 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


prose 


n/a 


n/a 


28% 


document 


n/a 


n/a 


26% 



(kps in Data The data marked n/a are not available because doming declined to participate in the suwy 



LEARNING 



ERJC 



Indicators in italics are new for 2002. 

•Data from Measuring Up 2000 were used because updated state information was not available. 

Need more information f For an explanation of grading see page 189. For source information about each indicator, see page 186. 
For more stale information (State Context, Leading Indicators, Facts and Figures, etc.) or technical information, visit the Web site for 
Measuring Up at www.highereducation.org. 
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STATE COMPARISONS: INDEX SCORES - 


-PREPARATION 


; . | ’ f ' 1 if# 




SlllEla 


Siifiiiiiii 

: 1 : ■ - - • -v ^ ^ 

: - . 


Category 

Grade 


Category 

Index 

Score 


High 

School 

Credential 

(20%) 


Math 

Course 

Taking 

(10%) 


Science 

Course 

Taking 

(15%) 


Algebra 
in 8th 
Grade 
(10%) 


Upper-Level 
Mathin 
12th Grade 
(5%) 


Math 

Proficiency 

(4%) 


Reading 

Proficiency 

(4%) 


Science 

Proficiency 

(4%) 


Writing 

Proficiency 

(4%) 


Math 
Proficier 
among L 
Income ( 


icy Entrance 
ow- Exams 
.%, : (10W 


Advanced 1 
Placement/ 

!■ J Exam^jjJ 


Alabama 


D- 


61 


87 


60 


59 


43 


70 


47 


55 


52 


55 


24 


63 


25 


Alaska 


B+ 


87 


100 


83 


83 


83 


83 


88* 


83 


83 


83 


83 


84 


47 


Arizona 


D 


66 


78 


63 


63 


63 


63 


62 


74 


57 


68 


43 


66 


37 


Arkansas 


D+ 


67 


90 


89 


74 


77 


20 


41 


61 


55 


42 


33 


60 


25 


California 


C- 


71 


88 


60 


46 


110 


46 


53 


58 


36 


65 


19 


67 


86 


Colorado 


B 


85 


87 


82 


82 


82 


82 


75* 


79 


82 


87 


52* 


104 


63 


Connecticut 


A 


100 


98 


93 


90 


93 


117 


100 


111 


83 


142 


33 


94 


99 


Delaware 


C+ 


77 


98 


68* 


64* 


83* 


74 


56* 


66 


74 


71 


29* 


64 


74 


Florida 


C+ 


77 


91 


73 


73 


73 


73 


50* 


61 


73 


61 


29* 


74 


76 


Georgia 


C- 


70 


89 


67 


67 


67 


67 


56 


66 


55 


74 


24 


58 


58 


Hawaii 


C- 


72 


98 


69 


69 


69 


69 


47 


50 


36 


48 


38 


67 


62 


Idaho 


c- 


71 


93 


72 


44 


67 


46 


79 


68 


90 


68 


81 


81 


32 


Illinois 


B+ 


89 


93 


85 


85 


85 


85 


79 


85 


71 


85 


57 


109 


64 


Indiana 


C- 


72 


95 


77 


77 


37 


52 


91 


69 


83 


69 


62 


64 


30 


Iowa 


B 


83 


97 


79 


90 


80 


80 


93* 


80 


80 


80 


80 


84 


23 


Kansas 


B 


85 


96 


82 


82 


82 


82 


100 


92 


82 


82 


81 


100 


23 


Kentucky 


C- 


72 


92 


93 


74 


40 


69 


62 


76 


69 


68 


38 


69 


35 


Louisiana 


F 


56 


87 


81 


59 


20 


54 


35 


47 


43 


39 


19 


59 


17 


Maine 


B+ 


89 


101 


86 


86 


86 


86 


94 


111 


88 


103 


95 


63 


51 


Maryland 


B+ 


88 


93 


84 


84 


84 


84 


85 


82 


67 


74 


33 


83 


100 


Massachusetts 


A 


100 


97 


98 


100 


100 


96 


94 


95 


100 


100 


52 


96 


95 


Michigan 


B 


83 


95 


77* 


74* 


90* 


79 


82 


79 


88 


79 


43 


89 


47 


Minnesota 


B- 


81 


98 


63 


56 


43 


77 


118 


97 


100 


81 


129 


96 


41 


Mississippi 


D 


66 


89 


96 


108 


47 


64 


24 


50 


36 


35 


14 


44 


14 


Missouri 


B- 


80 


99 


89 


79 


73 


76 


65 


76 


86 


55 


43 


87 


29 


Montana 


A- 


90 


97 


86 


86 


86 


86 


109 


100 


110 


81 


119 


85 


30 


Nebraska 


B 


84 


98 


105 


87 


60 


80 


91 


80 


86 


80 


71 


90 


17 


Nevada 


D 


63 


84 


60 


64 


43 


61 


59 


63 


55 


55 


29 


66 


41 


New Hampshire 


B 


83 


91 


80 


80 


80 


80 


80 


80 


80 


80 


80 


83 


55 


New Jersey 


A 


97 


96 


93 


93 


93 


93 


93 


93 


93 


93 


93 


87 


92 


New Mexico 


D~ 


61 


89 


54 


49 


57 


64 


38 


63 


48 


58 


29 


63 


33 


New York 


B 


86 


93 


84 


87 


47* 


82 


76 


89 


71 


68 


57 


89 


102 


North Carolina 


B+ 


89 


92 


107 


77 


83 


138 


88 


82 


64 


87 


62 


61 


76 


North Dakota 


B 


84 


101 


93 


87 


50 


94 


91 


81 


95 


81 


100 


88 


18 


Ohio 


C+ 


78 


94 


82 


51 


73 


75 


91 


75 


98 


75 


48 


95 


39 


Oklahoma 


D+ 


67 


91 


75 


62 


30 


64 


56 


76 


62 


81 


38 


69 


35 


Oregon 


C 


73 


89 


65 


49 


77 


70 


94 


87 


79 


87 


76 


77 


31 


Pennsylvania 


B- 


81 


95 


77 


77 


77 


77 


77 


77 


77 


77 


77 


67 


51 


Rhode Island 


C 


76 


94 


73 


73 


73 


73 


71 


79 


69 


81 


33 


68 


52 


South Carolina 


D+ 


67 


91 


64 


64 


64 


64 


53 


58 


48 


48 


29 


53 


57 


South Dakota 


C 


76 


100 


82 


90 


30 


67 


73 


73 


73 


73 


73 


75 


28 


Tennessee 


D- 


62 


94 


61 


49 


0 


59 


50 


68 


60 


77 


33 


79 


44 


Texas 


C+ 


79 


85 


98 


62 


76 


100 


71 


74 


55 


100 


52 


67 


62 


Utah 


A 


100 


96 


100 


92 


177 


76 


76 


82 


81 


68 


71 


76 


86 


Vermont 


B- 


80 


97 


72 


69 


70 


70 


94 


76 


95 


76 


67 


73 


54 


Virginia 


B+ 


89 


93 


85 


85 


85 


85 


76 


87 


74 


87 


38 


74 


107 


Washington 


B- 


80 


93 


76 


76 


76 


76 


77* 


84 


76 


81 


57* 


82 


40 


West Virginia 


C+ 


79 


96 


98 


100 


80 


98 


53 


71 


62 


58 


38 


56 


23 


Wisconsin 


A- 


90 ; 


96 


98 


95 


60 


93 


94* 


87 


86 


90 


86 


96 


52 


Wyoming 


C- 


70 


92 


70 


54 


53 


74 


74 


76 


86 


74 


71 


74 


20 



ERIC 



* Numbers refer to data from Measuring Up 2000, because updated state information was not available. 
i ed bold numbers refer to best-performing states. Italicized numbers mean that the state is missing data; 
urces and grading, see page 186. 



the italicized value is based on an average of the state's other scores in the category. For more information 
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How to Read These Tables 

The tables on these pages display index scores for all indicators on which grades are based. 



The category index score is 
calculated from the state’s index 
scores on all the indicators. 



The category grade is based 
on the category index score. 



The index scores are based on state 
performance on the indicators. 



: ■■ ; : icr^saii 

■ • >. % 

Plllilp ’ 

Category 

Grade 


Category 

Index 

Score 


High 

School 

Credential 

(20%) 


1 State Name 


B+ 56 

A 


7* 91 

y nc 



46 



Indicators have been assigned weights based 
on their importance, which is informed by 
research and policy experience. 



Indexing. Indexing is a statistical method that allows for accurate comparisons of different 
measures. All indicator results have been converted to an indexed scale of 0 to 100, with the 
third-best state (median of the top five) scoring 100. This establishes a high, but achievable stan- 
dard of performance. 



Grading Scale 

A 93 and above 
A- 90-92 
B+ 87-89 
B 83-86 



B- 80-82 
C+ 77-79 
C 73-76 
C- 70-72 



D+ 67-69 
D 63-66 
D- 60-62 
F Below 60 
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Measuring Up 2002 



STATE COMPARISONS: INDEX SCORES — PARTICIPATION 



O 

ERIC 



High School 
e 



Category 



Young f" 
Adult i 
Enrollment 





Grade 




(40%) 


(20%) ; 


f; (40%) tlfl 


Alabama 


D+ 


67 


64 


74 


51 


Alaska 


D+ 


69 


45 


74 


76 


Arizona 


B- 


81 


51 


61 


102 


Arkansas 


D+ 


67 


73 


59 


50 


California 


B+ 


87 


64 


87 


91 


Colorado 


B 


85 


72 


62 


91 


Connecticut 


A- 


91 


88 


104 


68 


Delaware 


B 


84 


79 


72 


76 


Florida 


D+ 


69 


52 


76 


68 


Georgia 


F 


55 


57 


59 


40 


Hawaii 


B- 


82 


69 


101 


67 


Idaho 


C- 


71 


69 


78 


55 


Illinois 


A 


97 


90 


79 


92 


Indiana 


C+ 


77 


80 


84 


55 


Iowa 


B+ 


88 


99 


85 


59 


Kansas 


A- 


92 


83 


95 


80 


Kentucky 


C- 


70 


68 


79 


52 


Louisiana 


D 


64 


65 


78 


43 


Maine 


C+ 


78 


81 


68 


63 


Maryland 


B+ 


87 


76 


84 


82 


Massachusetts 


A 


100 


100 


91 


82 


Michigan 


B+ 


89 


78 


93 


78 


Minnesota 


C+ 


78 


76 


89 


58 


Mississippi 


D 


65 


63 


82 


46 


Missouri 


C+ 


78 


73 


76 


68 


Montana 


D+ 


69 


86 


87 


28 


Nebraska 


A 


97 


96 


86 


83 


Nevada 


C+ 


78 


48 


59 


100 


New Hampshire 


B- 


82 


82 


79 


67 


New Jersey 


A- 


92 


100 


100 


59 


New Mexico 


A 


95 


69 


72 


112 


New York 


B 


83 


81 


90 


64 


North Carolina 


C+ 


77 


73 


74 


66 


North Dakota 


B 


84 


110 


92 


36 


Ohio 


C+ 


77 


75 


80 


61 


Oklahoma 


C+ 


77 


68 


68 


73 


Oregon 


D+ 


67 


59 


60 


64 


Pennsylvania 


B- 


82 


87 


88 


57 


Rhode Island 


A 


99 


88 


88 


95 


South Carolina 


D+ 


69 


61 


88 


54 


South Dakota 


B- 


80 


90 


82 


51 


Tennessee 


D+ 


68 


62 


77 


54 


Texas 


D+ 


68 


58 


64 


66 


Utah 


C 


76 


64 


82 


68 


Vermont 


c+ 


77 


75 


81 


60 


Virginia 


B 


84 


76 


75 


78 


Washington 


C- 


72 


69 


80 


57 


West Virginia 


c- 


70 


75 


75 


47 


Wisconsin 


B 


84 


81 


81 


69 


Wyoming 


B- 


81 


78 


82 


67 



Notes: Red bold numbers refer to best-performing states. For information about sources and grading, see page 186. 
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Measuring Up 2002 



STATE COMPARISONS:! 

Category 

Grade 


NDEK SCORES— AFF 

Fa 

Category At 

Index Community 

Score Colleges* 


0RDABILITY 

mily Ability to Pay (50%) 

At Public At Private Nee 

4-Year 4-Year Fina 

Colleges* Colleges* ( 


d-Based 
ncial Aid 
20%) 


5 iFTi? ; 

Low-Pri 

College 

(20% 


: 

■ 


"•••'IT 


Alabama 


F 


57 


78 


75 


74 


1 


47 






Alaska 


D 


63 


83 


83 


100 


0 


59 




96 


Arizona 


D- 


62 


71 


69 


59 


2 


97 




82 


Arkansas 


C 


74 


95 


88 


83 


32 


67 




96 


California 


A 


loot 


68 


62 


42 


44 


293 




83 


Colorado 


C- 


72 


88 


87 


53 


39 


74 




81 


Connecticut 


C- 


71 


83 


71 


53 


89 


64 




78 


Delaware 


F 


54 


75 


60 


78 


8 


60 




72 


Florida 


D- 


60 


71 


77 


52 


15 


64 




95 


Georgia 


D 


65 


91 


95 


58 


0 


71 




88 


Hawaii 


D 


65 


84 


72 


70 


2 


92 




84 


Idaho 


D+ 


69 


94 


89 


81 


1 


72 




92 


Illinois 


B 


85 


88 


76 


63 123 


70 




87 


Indiana 


D+ 


69 


74 


72 


61 


72 


51 




93 


Iowa 


C 


73 


85 


90 


70 


56 


51 




100 


Kansas 


C- 


72 


97 


92 


78 


16 


71 




94 


Kentucky 


C 


74 


95 


92 


80 


34 


62 




98 


Louisiana 


D 


63 


97 


82 


39 


1 


70 




91 


Maine 


F 


56 


70 


69 


51 


37 


40 




91 


Maryland 


D- 


62 


80 


70 


56 


39 


54 




79 


Massachusetts 


D- 


62 


78 


71 


41 


83 


52 




77 


Michigan 


D+ 


68 


83 


68 


85 


45 


60 




97 


Minnesota 


B 


85 


100 


100 


68 100 


49 




97 


Mississippi 


D 


64 


85 


78 


75 


1 


66 




102 


Missouri 


D+ 


67 


98 


81 


68 


18 


71 




91 


Montana 


F 


51 


65 


67 


67 


6 


37 




93 


Nebraska 


D 


66 


90 


80 


70 


12 


67 




97 


Nevada 


D+ 


68 


75 


76 


61 


25 


82 




85 


New Hampshire 


F 


45 


67 


61 


56 


6 


31 




78 


New Jersey 


C- 


72 


74 


64 


62 


98 


49 




87 


New Mexico 


C- 


70 


83 


77 


43 


24 


84 




98 


New York 


F 


56 


55 


59 


42 


86 


30 




83 


North Carolina 


C 


75 


89 


88 


55 


29 


100 




87 


North Dakota 


D 


65 


87 


87 


118 


3 


46 




105 


Ohio 


F 


55 


68 


61 


59 


35 


43 




87 


Oklahoma 


C 


74 


98 


102 


71 


15 


67 




95 


Oregon 


F 


53 


66 


60 


44 


21 


54 




85 


Pennsylvania 


D+ 


67 


76 


59 


51 102 


44 




85 


Rhode Island 


F 


43 


58 


50 


40 


18 


46 




73 


South Carolina 


D+ 


67 


91 


68 


71 


33 


67 




89 


South Dakota 


F 


59 


83 


87 


73 


0 


35 




100 


Tennessee 


D- 


61 


79 


74 


60 


19 


62 




91 


Texas 


D+ 


67 


81 


72 


59 


17 


89 




91 


Utah 


B 


86 


103 


108 


156 


3 


75 




98 


Vermont 


F 


56 


59 


47 


52 


84 


32 




74 


Virginia 


B- 


81 


102 


85 


75 


42 


100 




84 


Washington 


C- 


70 


80 


77 


57 


63 


58 




85 


West Virginia 


F 


57 


63 


68 


57 


27 


43 




95 


Wisconsin 


C 


76 


94 


95 


65 


61 


49 




95 


Wyoming 


D 


66 


85 


87 


0 


0 


66 




98 



* Weights within the Family Ability to Pay indicators are based on enrollment by type of institution. The zero soore for Wyoming on Family Ability to Pay at Private 4-Year Colleges is weighted at zero, and as a result does not affect the state’s 
overall grade for affordability. 

+ index score is over 100. 

r „ Y 2 d bold numbers refer to best-performing states. For information about sources and grading, see page 186. 

:KJC 
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Measuring Up 2002 



STATE COMPARISONS: INDEX SCORES — COMPLETION 






Students 


Students 


Bachelor’s 


Bachelors 


All : ;\]| 


Category 


Returning at 


Returning at 


Degree Completion 


Degree Completion 


Degree 


Index 


2-Year Colleges 


4- Year Colleges 


within 5 Years 


within 6 Years 


Completion 


Score 


(10%) 


(10%) 


(15%) 


(15%) 


(50%) M 



Alabama 


A 


96 


77 


89 


70 




74 


116 


Alaska 


F 


43 


43 


43 


29 




40 


48 


Arizona 


C+ 


78 


77 


86 


66 




80 


80 


Arkansas 


C- 


72 


88 


85 


58 




56 


75 


California 


c+ 


77 


76 


101 


80 




98 


65 


Colorado 


c+ 


77 


75 


90 


75 




77 


75 


Connecticut 


B+ 


87 


76 


100 


98 




100 


80 


Delaware 


B 


86 


76 


99 


101* 




98 


77 


Florida 


B+ 


88 


100 


95 


78 




86 


87 


Georgia 


B 


84 


88 


87 


63 




66 


94 


Hawaii 


C 


75 


70 


87 


56 




78 


79 


Idaho 


B- 


80 


80 


81 


46 




70 


93 


Illinois 


B- 


80 


82 


92 


81 




89 


75 


Indiana 


B- 


82 


74 


93 


71 




86 


84 


Iowa 


A 


93 


77 


98 


90 




99 


94 


Kansas 


B- 


80 


81 


88 


69 




76 


82 


Kentucky 


C 


73 


82 


85 


66 




62 


73 


Louisiana 


D+ 


68 


68 


83 


48 




56 


75 


Maine 


B 


84 


100 


92 


85 




90 


78 


Maryland 


B- 


80 


92 


99 


89 




90 


67 


Massachusetts 


A- 


91 


92 


101 


101 


j 


103 


83 


Michigan 


C 


76 


79 


93 


72 




90 


70 


Minnesota 


B+ 


88 


88 


96 


83 




85 


89 


Mississippi 


C+ 


79 


92 


89 


67 




72 


80 


Missouri 


B- 


82 


86 


90 


73 




81 


82 


Montana 


C 


76 


76 


80 


57 




62 


85 


Nebraska 


C+ 


79 


84 


91 


65 




71 


83 


Nevada 


F 


54 


79* 


91 


45 




61 


42 


New Hampshire 


A 


loot 


106 


97 


100 




99 


102 


New Jersey 


B- 


81 


95 


98 


88 




94 


69 


New Mexico 


D 


63 


83 


83 


45 




58 


61 


New York 


B+ 


88 


100 


94 


81 




84 


88 


North Carolina 


B 


85 


81 


97 


87 




91 


80 


North Dakota 


B 


84 


84 


87 


57 




69 


97 


Ohio 


B- 


80 


89 


90 


82 




82 


76 


Oklahoma 


C- 


70 


75 


85 


60 




61 


72 


Oregon 


C 


75 


64 


95 


78 




82 


70 


Pennsylvania 


A 


98 


97 


99 


92 




100 


100 


Rhode Island 


A 


95 


95 


97 


97 




105 


91 


South Carolina 


B 


84 


84 


93 


79 




88 


83 


South Dakota 


B- 


82 


82 


78 


69 




69 


92 


Tennessee 


C+ 


77 


87 


88 


71 




77 


74 


Texas 


C- 


70 


65 


89 


62 




74 


69 


Utah 


C+ 


79 


63* 


88 


56 




85 


86 


Vermont 


A 


97 


97 


93 


99 




98 


98 


Virginia 


B 


84 


87 


98 


89 




95 


76 


Washington 


A- 


90 


78 


100 


85 




100 


88 


West Virginia 


C- 


72 


83 


86 


58 




62 


75 


Wisconsin 


B 


85 


79 


97 


85 




88 


82 


Wyoming 


B 


84 


88 


91 


62 




81 


89 



o 

ERIC 



* Numbers refer to data from Measuring Up 2000, because updated state information was not available 
t Actual Index Score is over 100. 

Notes: Red bold numbers refer to best-performing states. Italicized numbers mean that the state is missing data; the italicized value is based on an average of the state’s other scores in 
the category. For information about sources and grading, see page 186. 
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Measuring Up 2002 



STATE COMPARISONS: INDEX SCORES — RENEFITS 








llllllllljll 




flltPXl 


. 

: 

: 

Category 

Grade 


Category 

Index 

Score 


Adults with 
Bachelor's 
Degree or 
Higher (30%) 


Increased Income 
trom Education: 
Bachelor’s Degree 
(15%) 


Increased Income from 
Education: Some College or 
Associate’s Degree 
(10%) 


: ■ : : : 

Population 

Voting 

(12.5%) 


Charitable 

Contributions 

(12.5%) 


Ml 


Alabama 


C 


73 


66 


65 


41 


93 


99 


72 


72 


72 


Alaska 


c+ 


79 


76 


66 


57 


100 


91 


78 


78 


78 


Arizona 


B- 


80 


73 


75 


83 


68 


96 


81 


84 


80 


Arkansas 


D- 


60 


58 


48 


31 


77 


92 


57 


46 


45 


California 


A- 


90 


86 


91 


100 


73 


96 


86 


87 


82 


Colorado 


A 


100 


102 


68 


28 


89 


93 


171 


164 


138 


Connecticut 


A- 


90 


100 


94 


36 


84 


100 


88 


88 


88 


Delaware 


A 


99 


80 


100 


103 


83 


99 


129 


125 


119 


Florida 


C 


76 


77 


59 


79 


76 


94 


75 


65 


62 


Georgia 


D+ 


68 


72 


58 


60 


73 


96 


48 


47 


41 


Hawaii 


B- 


80 


82 


72 


60 


74 


97 


79 


79 


79 


Idaho 


C 


74 


65 


52 


56 


83 


90 


87 


100 


87 


Illinois 


B- 


81 


80 


73 


56 


85 


96 


84 


80 


76 


Indiana 


C 


74 


68 


72 


40 


83 


90 


81 


79 


76 


Iowa 


C+ 


79 


75 


55 


51 


97 


94 


98 


84 


80 


Kansas 


C+ 


78 


82 


67 


59 


84 


95 


76 


64 


60 


Kentucky 


C- 


72 


62 


54 


74 


83 


93 


70 


70 


70 


Louisiana 


C- 


71 


65 


64 


65 


86 


95 


64 


56 


49 


Maine 


D+ 


68 


63 


47 


35 


99 


94 


67 


67 


67 


Maryland 


A 


94 


98 


106 


51 


87 


99 


92 


92 


92 


Massachusetts 


A- 


90 


104 


85 


52 


89 


99 


70 


79 


77 


Michigan 


B+ 


87 


72 


97 


110 


92 


97 


87 


73 


60 


Minnesota 


A- 


90 


92 


79 


52 


111 


98 


88 


88 


88 


Mississippi 


C 


76 


63 


57 


94 


84 


95 


74 


74 


74 


Missouri 


D+ 


67 


80 


46 


7 


93 


93 


64 


56 


44 


Montana 


C 


75 


77 


68 


22 


97 


90 


74 


74 


74 


Nebraska 


C 


76 


81 


53 


38 


87 


97 


74 


74 


74 


Nevada 


C- 


72 


61 


66 


83 


67 


93 


78 


70 


61 


New Hampshire 


B 


83 


89 


66 


53 


88 


95 


81 


81 


81 


New Jersey 


B+ 


89 


97 


103 


46 


76 


101 


81 


77 


77 


New Mexico 


C 


75 


69 


74 


49 


83 


90 


73 


73 


73 


New York 


C+ 


78 


88 


76 


35 


78 


101 


67 


64 


58 


North Carolina 


D+ 


68 


68 


72 


57 


78 


95 


38 


40 


34 


North Dakota 


C+ 


79 


79 


56 


52 


106 


93 


78 


78 


78 


Ohio 


C 


76 


71 


71 


50 


86 


90 


81 


77 


76 


Oklahoma 


C 


74 


68 


69 


66 


83 


96 


71 


68 


53 


Oregon 


B 


85 


74 


76 


100 


90 


90 


83 


83 


83 


Pennsylvania 


B- 


81 


79 


87 


59 


80 


97 


83 


68 


70 


Rhode Island 


A- 


90 


87 


81 


84 


91 


100 


88 


88 


88 


South Carolina 


C 


76 


68 


63 


68 


89 


97 


75 


75 


75 


South Dakota 


D+ 


68 


76 


46 


2 


92 


92 


66 


66 


66 


Tennessee 


D+ 


69 


60 


67 


74 


74 


94 


60 


50 


52 


Texas 


C+ 


78 


77 


83 


75 


68 


92 


66 


65 


60 


Utah 


B 


84 


87 


72 


61 


81 


98 


82 


82 


82 


Vermont 


B- 


81 


93 


57 


36 


96 


89 


79 


79 


79 


Virginia 


B 


83 


87 


68 


76 


74 


96 


81 


81 


81 


Washington 


B 


85 


87 


68 


49 


88 


92 


100 


95 


100 


West Virginia 


F 


53 


50 


52 


16 


74 


87 


45 


35 


31 


Wisconsin 


C+ 


78 


73 


68 


30 


99 


94 


93 


90 


72 


Wyoming 


D 


66 


63 


42 


37 


98 


86 


65 


65 


65 



Notes: Red bold numbers refer to best-performing states. Italicized numbers mean that the state is missing data; the italicized value is based on an average of the state’s other scores in the category. 
7 rmation about sources and grading, see page 186. 
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